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AMSAY’S NEWCASTLE CANNEL 
COAL. Analysis by Dr. Fyrz, M.D.:— 
9746 cubic feet of gas per ton of coal. 
26-candle gas. 
134 ewt. coke per ton of coal. 

N.B. —Ramsay’ s Cannel most resembles the Mar- 
quis of Lothian’s Cannel, but superior as to coke. 
RAMSAY’S PATENT CONDENSED COKE, 

DO. GARESFIELD COKE, 


RAMSAY’S FIRE-CLAY ARTICLES. 


GAS-RETORTS, introduced 1828. 
FIRE-BRICK WORKS, established 1804. 
FIRE-CLAY SANITARY PIPES, CHIMNEY- 
i and all Goods made of Fire Clay. 
e Fire Clay is worked from Blaydon Main Col- 
2 ts of po nt aa and no expense spared in 
: 


“+ artic 
E-BRICKS { (marked “* RAMSAY”) are to be 
S.. ry all parts of the world, and the works are the 
most extensive in the Kingdom. 
Manufactories: DERWENTHAUGH, SWALWELL, and 
Hessurgn Quay. Offices: Broap CHARE, NEwW- 
CASTLE-UPON-TYNE. Address, G. H. Ramsay. 


GEORGE GLOVER & CO., 


Patentees of the Standard Gasometers for the 
Government, 
IMPROVED DRY GAS-METERS. 


These Meters are warranted to measure correctly 
and not to vary, and have come into general use more 
rapidly than any Meters hitherto tured, 








PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
THE TESTING - ROUSE REPORTS. 


The Re: i a Art Depart- 
=~ ander the en, nn the Lords of of 9 dng = 3 
the arrangements made for testing the gas appa- 
an SS cane In ee ted to furthe erected by y the 
Special Committee appointed to further this object a 
was constructed b; —_ G. Glover, —_ a 
simile Ts that d d by him in 
1860, and deposited in the i. under the pro- 
visions of the Sales.of Gas Act, and British manufac- 
turers of gas apparatus were invited by advertisement, 
and by direct application, to forward worthy objects for 
6 Mr. G. Glover was, however, the only 
manufacturer who sent Meters to be tested. The re- 








Meters. only, no opportunity presented itself of 
comparing their accuracy with that of Wet Meters 
under various circumstances, but the perfection to 
which that maker has brought his Meters prevents the 

‘ibility of those extravagant errors which are well 

nown to exist where Wet Meters are used.” 
Particulars and lists of prices forwarded on applica- 
tion to Ranelagh Works, Ranelagh Road, Pimlico, 
Lowpon, 8.W.; 15, Market Street, MANCHESTER ; 
or 97, Boulevard de Magenta, Paris. 


states that, as ‘“‘ Mr. Glover is a manufacturer of 








COWEN’S PATENT FIRE-CLAY. RETORTS. 
OSEPH COWEN and CO, 
BLAYDON BURN, WEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


Were the only parties to whom a Prizz MEDAL was 
awarded at the GREAT EXHIBITION of 1851, for “Gas 
Rerorts and OTHER OBJECTS in FIre-CLay, ”* and 
they have also been awarded in the INTERNATIONAL 
Exursition of 1862, the Prize Mepat for “Gas 
Rerorts, Firg-Bricks, &c., for EXcELLENCcE of 
Qeaners. #7 
C. and Co. have been for many years the most 
wo. Manufacturers of Fire-Clay Retorts in the 
nited Kingdom; and orders for Fire-Clay Retorts 
of all shapes and dimensions, Fire-Bricks, and every 
other article in Fire-Clay_ are promptly executed at 
their Works as above 
COWEN’S GARESFIELD COALS. 


ice, 
Quay Sipz, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


FIRST PRIZE IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 





joux RUSSELL AND 90, 
THE OLD TUBE WORKS, 
CHURCH HILL, WEDNESBURY; 


WORKS, 
WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE; 
and 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, 
Original Manufacturers of Wrought-Tron Gas Tubes 
and Holders of the pest Patents; Inventors and 
First Makers of LAP-WELDED FLUES for Steam 


Boilers. 

3. R.and Co. make all kinds of Tubes and Fittings 
for Gas, Steam, and Water, and the largest Orders 
ma —. executed y afew days. 

Metal, and all other + ™ of Cocks, Stocks, 
Dies, and Taps Galvanised Tubes, &c. 
B. All Goods thoro ughly Tested before sent out, 
and Warranrode 


JOHN BENT & SON, 
WET AND DRY GAS-METER 


STREET-LAM P 
MANUFACTURERS, 


BELL’ BARN y ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


All materials Se we the sade aa Public Lamps for 
lighting with the Rod. Regulators with Lava Burners. 











BLAYDON BURN AND-LOW BENWELL FIRE- 
_, CLAY. = AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


LLIAM COCHRAN CARR begs 
most respectfully to thank the Metropolitan, 
Provincial, and Continental Gas Companies for their 
patronage for several years past, and to intimate that he 
has rebuilt and enlarged his extensive premises for the 
manufacture of CLAY RETORTS; and that he is now 
prepared to execute the largest orders with punctualit 
and despatch. Orders for FIRE-CLAY RETOR 
of all shapes and sizes, FFRE-BRICKS, and all other 
articles in Fire-Clay, executed on the saortest notice, 
and on the most reasonable terms. 
London Agents: JAMES LAWRIE & CO., 
63, OLp Broap Srreet, Crry, Lonpon. 


‘ 
HE “LOTHIAN” CANNEL COALS. 
These Cannels are extensively used in the Gas- 
Works of Edinburgh, where the illuminating power of 
the gas is the Mebest in Britain, 
The ome) woh ny s 12, O78 cubic feet ; Semtasting 
power 33°8 standard cand 4 coke tom I 
Ports of Shipment, in the Fi irth of Forth. 


O'NESS CANNEL COALS.—This 


Cannel is s largely used in where, in addi- 








tion to high illuminating power, thereexists ademand 


superior Coke, it being the best Coke-; nel 
of all Scottish Caneselae It yields spout 11,000 cabte Te 
of 25 standard candle ton, 


gas per 
Ports of Shipment, either the Forth or the Clyde. 
For prices and other information, apply to Mr. Jonn 

Romans, C.E., 53, Ort — DINBURGH. 





LesM a1460 0 Cad Ou CANNEL COAL. 
AMES FI ERGUSO 


& CO., Auchin- 
x, LasMamaao, and the NITSHILL 
& LESMAHAGO C COAL COMPANY, AvcurvnxaTu 
AND SOUTHFIELD CoLLikRigs, Lesmanaco, sole Proprie- 
tors and Producers of the‘above celebrated GAS COAL, 
beg to intimate to Gas Contpanies and other consumers 
that, having reason to suspect that Cannel or other 
Coal of very inferior quality, both as eet the quan- 
tity and illumina‘ power of the Gas, has frequenuy 
been mixed with and sold under the name of *‘ Lesma- 
hago,” they have now appointed Messrs. Jamas Lawnik 
& Co., of 63, Old Broad Street, Lonnon, E.C., sele 
nts fo for En pland and Messrs. La Cour & Warsow, 
le agents for foreign markete; and, in 
ph to mene a recurrence “6 ¢ frauds named, they 
request that all purchasers will send their orders 
through the above-named firms. Orders for other 
than the above-named markets may be forwarded 
direct to either of the Proprietors. 
The P: will, in future, use their own forms 
of bills vat lading, and also iesue certificates of origin, 
case may be, either by James Fercuson 
& Co. ye 4 the Nrremiut & Coat Company; 
and they request all consumers purchasing Lesmahago 
Coal to demand sueh a certificate for for each cargo 
to observe that it corresponds with the bill of lading. 
Auchinheath, Leamahago; Mare, 1868. 





THE 


MEDAL AWARDED, EXHIBITION, 1862, 


IMPERIAL TUBE COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & FITTINGS, BRASS & COPPER TUBES, 
GALVANIZED & GLASS ENAMELLED TUBES & FITTINGS, 


LAP-WELDED IRON & BRASS BOILER-TUBES, ETC., ETC. 


& Sole Makers of *“*HUGHES’S PATENT TAPS,” Strongly recornmended for all High-pressure 
purposes.—Price List and Testimonials forwarded on application. 





“FOR GOOD WORK.” 








PRIZE MEDALS. 


LONDON, 1851; 
EW YORK, 1853; 
PARIS, 1855 











CROLL’S DRY GAS-METER, 
(INVENTED & PATENTED IN 1844,) 
COMBINING ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, po mri a 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE GAS-METER COMPANY, 
238, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON, 
{ A. ANGUS CROLL, CE, Chairman. GEORGE RAIT, Managing Directot. 


PRIZE MEDALS. 








PARIS, 1867. 


LIMITED. 
N.E. 








— 
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HENRY HOWARD & CO.,, 
COOMBS WOOD PATENT TUBE-WORKS, 
OLD HILL, near DUDLEY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PATENT WELDED WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & FITTINGS, 
FOR GAS, STEAM, & WATER, EITHER BLACK, GALVANIZED, OR ENAMELLED. 
CORE BARS for IRONFOUNDERS, STOCKS, TAPS, & DIES, IRON COCKS, &c. 





W. G. DAVIS, 2, Brabant Court, Philpot Lane, E.C. 
J. R. HILL, 73, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


JOHN HALL & CO, 


STOURBRIDGE, 
MANUFACTURERS of FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, & TILES, 


== SS 


London Agents ; 





AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FIRE-CLAY GOODS. 
N.B.—A Stock of 15 and 16 in. CIRCULAR RETORTS always on hand. Other kinds made to order on short notice. 


SILVER MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


LLOYD AND LLOYD, 
ALBION TUBE-WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS 





For Gas, Steam, Water, &c. 
SOLE LICENSEES for the United Kingdom for the LAVENANT PATENT ENAMELLED TUBES & FITTINGS, 
the Coating of which does not shell off, is a certain preservative from rust, and resists all effects of expansion and contraction. 


|LAP-WELDED TRON & HOMOGENEOUS METAL TUBES 
‘or Locomotive, Marine, and iona: ilers, 
Boiler-Tube Ferrules, Gun-Metal Gland Cocks, Weter-Gunnn © histles, &c. ; ie Tape, and Dies for Screwing, and Gas-Fitters Tools of all kinds. 


London Offices: No. 4, Cloak Lane, Queen Street, E.C. 


WAREHOUSES : 
LONDON : No. 157, Upper Thames Street, E.C. LIVERPOOL: No. 4, Cooper’s Row, and 3, Crooked Lane, Strand Street. 
MANCHESTER: Barlow's Croft, Chapel Street, Salford. PARIS and LILLE. 


BEST AND HOLDEN’S 
PATENTS FOR CHARGING AND DRAWING GAS-RETORTS, 


WITH CHAMBERS FOR MOUTHS, 
REQUIRING NO LUTING. 


Gas Engineers are solicited to examine into the merits of this invention before erecting new or altering old retort-houses. It may be seen in 
action at the Alliance Gas Company’s Works, Dublin, where its utility and economy will be clearly demonstrated. Although the saving in lal 
will be considerable, and quickly return any outlay of capital, there are other and important features strongly recommending its adoption at all gas- 
works, and which a gas engineer upon examination will at once appreciate. Fale 

The Directors of the Alliance Gas: Company have kindly consented to give every facility to gentlemen desirous of seeing the invention in 
operation. Parties, therefore, about to visit Dublin will be so good as to send us their card, and we will furnish them with letters of introduction. 
Drawings, &c., may be seen at our Office, and all details explained. 


JOHN CHISHOLM, SON, & CO., 44, MARK LANE, E.C. 


PATENT ANTIMONY PAINT. 


MADE ONLY BY 


GEORGE HALLETT & CO, 


/ 296, ROTHERHITHE, LONDON, S.E. WG 

















This Paint having been in general use over seven years (especially in some of the principal Gas- Works), and proved itself the best light-coloured Paint 
uced for resisting the influence of vitiated atmospheres, it is important that its qualities should be more widely known. E 
It is not discoloured like white lead in a sulphuretted atmosphere, nor washed off like white zinc; and its light colour reflecting heat, produces much 
lees expansion of gas in holders painted with it than with dark colours, besides rendering them much more sightly. Its specific gravity is so much below 
white Tead that the same weight will cover one-third more surface, while it is equal in body; and its price being about the same (30s. per cwt.), it is actually 
one-third cheaper. From experience, its manufacture is greatly improved, and it is quite suitable for all purposes in which white lead is omperer- 2 
Reference is kindly permitted by the Engineers of the City of London, Commercial, London, and Surrey Consumers Gas Companies, who pronounce it 
the best Paint known for their purposes. 


N.B.—Antimony Paint, COVERING SO MUCH MORE WORK, costs about 20s. per cwt., 
as compared with White Lead at 30s. per cwt.; a similar economy arises from its use in Steam and 
Gas Joints, for which purpose it is superior to White Lead. 














—_—— 
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A PLAN & ELEVATION OF GAS PURIFIERS 
COCKEY’S PATENT VALVES. 
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SECTIONAL ELEVATION, 


DESCRIPTION OF PURIFIER ARRANGEMENT. 


The plan shows four Purifiers: three of them are worked in rotation by means of a central Valve, 
80 that two are always in use, and the third always out of use for cleaning. By another arrange- 
ment of the Valve, either one, two, or three Purifiers may be used together. 


The fourth Purifier is used as a guard, with a separate Valve, and is useful in preventing any 


ety impure gas, which may have escaped in turning the central Valve, passing in that state to the 
This m has been found to work well in many gas-works, and in addition to the advantage 
before , it affords a ready and eonyenient mode o using oxide and lime together for Fg 


_ By the introduction of a bye-pass, the system ic made more perfect, inasmuch as the central Valve. 

= Ls — ers, may be shut off for repair, and the gas passed temporarily direct to the 

The Valves which are here introduced have now been in use for more than ten years, and have been 

tested in sizes varying from 38-inch to 16-inch. The increasing d d f i 

which can be given of their satisfactory working and quem om. mney eee eT 

More than 350 of them have been fixed. They are suited for various parts of ti d 

are especially available for bye-pass connexions. They are also introduced with Aah mamrwe a 

the inlet and outlet connexions of gasholders, and simplify very much the changes where more than 

one gasholder is in use. 

They are durable and easily reground without removal from their i i 

they may be made as good as new after many years wear. reader eariiiias 

The pat pd bad a hayes | wens m aenernerp p —— either for the entire con- 
of gas-works, or for the rearrangement of an of the; tus. Th 

are manufactured at the works, at Frome, where also Gasholders,. urifiers, Stoam-Engines and Ea 

hausters, Governors, and all other descriptions of Gas Apparatus are made and supplied, 


EDWARD COCKEY & SONS. 


THE IRON-WORKS, FROME SELWOOD, 
March 1, 1869, 








“FIVE MINUTES’ TALE 


ABOUT 


GAS” 


Is intended to be given by Gas Companies to their 
Customers. It is hoped the advice it contains may be 
the means of correcting mistakes and preventing acci- 
dents ; and also of assisting the Officers in some of the 
most difficult of their duties. : 

Price—1000 copies, £1 178. 6d.; 500 copies, £1 1s. 6d.; 
any smaller number, at 5s. per 100. 

hen 1000 copies are ordered, the official title and 

dd of the C y will be printed on the first 
page without charge. Any greater number by special 
agreement as to price. 

Apply to J. O. N. Rurrer, Black Rock, Bricxron, 








RUTTER ON GAS LIGHTING, 
Just Published, Feap. 8vo., pp.71, sewed, price 6d., 


ADVAN TAGES of GAS in PRIVATE 
HOUSES, 
A Hanpy Book ror Gas CONSUMERS: 
TELLING THEM WHAT TO DO, 
AND WHAT NOT TO DO. 
By J. O. N: RUTTER, F.R.A.S. 
A new and revised edition, and the 196th thousand, 
Lonpon: 
Virtue BrotTuers Anp Co., 26, Ivy LAN, PaTER- 
NoOsTER Row, and all Booksellers, 1866, 
For distribution b companies, the price is 
£12 12s, per 1000 cop es and £1 108. per 100. 





Crown 16mo, pp. 20, 


G4s IN DWELLING-HOUSES: 
Irs Uses, CONVENIENCES, AND Economy. 
A revised and enlarged edition, and the 57th thousand, 

Price—1000 copies, £3 10s.; 50@ copies, £1 17s. 6d. 
any smaller number at 8s. 6d. per 100. 

hen 1000 copies are ordered, the official title, scale 

of prices, and other information relating to the busi- 
ness of the Company, will be printed on the covers 
without extra charge. 

All orders and inquiries for the last-mentioned 
edition to be addressed to the AUTHOR, Black Rock 
BRIGHTON. 


FRENCH BRONZE STATUETTES 


AND FIGURES FOR GAS. 


A Choice Assortment of the above always.on show 
at Cornprere & Sons, 30, Cannon Street, Lonpow, E.C. 


LFRED PENNY, Gas and 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
WeENLock Inon Works, 
21, WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
Mr. Penny having had a large experience in the 

construction, alteration, and management of Gas- 
Works, begs to inform the Directors of Gas Companies 
that he may be consulted on all matters appe: 
thereto. e also manufactures Gasholders, Purifiers, 
and all the various apparatus used in Gas-Works, and 
keeps in stock Retorts and Mouthpieces, Socket-Pipes, 
Bends, Branches, T-pieces, &. &c. 

Plans, Specifications, and Estimates prepared. 


AST-IRON Retorts, Socket-Pi 
with Syphons and all requisite Connexions, 
Columns, Wrought-Iron Tubing, Valves, Street — 

Sight Holes, Furnace Doors, Ash Pans, Charging 
Coke Shovels, Iron Pails, Coke Barrows, Cross Bars, 
Fire Pots, Pumps, and Iron Borings. 

PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, and SCRUBBERS 
erected complete, or the materials supplied; and eve 
description of goods in use by gas-works, in stock, 
wholesale prices, at 

Mr. LYNCH WHITE'S, 
Old Barge Iron Wharf, Upper Ground Street, 


LONDON. 


C. & W. WALKERS’ 
WOOD SIEVES FOR PURIFIERS. 


These justly celebrated Sieves, with bevel bars and 
ard-wood side frames, have been extensively made by 
Messrs. Walker for over seven years, and their ad- 
vantages and durability are fully established. Messrs, 
Walker make them in be l quantities, having 
mills and machinery specially laid out for them, pro- 
ducing them at the most moderate cost, 




















MIDLAND IRON-WORKS, 
DONNINGTON, NEAR WEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE. 
8, FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 





THOMAS CARR & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE-BRICKES, LUMPS, TILES, RETORTS, 
Ce. . 


SCOTSWOOD FIRE-BRICK WORKS) 
BLAYDON. “ON -TYNE. 
D. BRUCE PEEBLES, 


Gas-Meter Manufacturer, 
FOUNTAINBRIDGE 








EDINBURGH. 
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C. A. S. VICKARY, 


(ADMINISTRATRIX TO THE LATE JOHN VICKARY,) 
GAS ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR, IRON AND BRASS FOUNDER, 


EXE ISLAND, EXETER, 


Tenders her best thanks to the various Gas Companies in England, Ireland, and Wales, for the very liberal and 
kind support received by her lamented husband for the last 22 years, during which period he erected and extended more 
than 200 Gas-Works. She respectfully solicits a continuation of that support, and begs reference to the following 


testimonial :— 
Plymouth and Stonehouse Gaslight Company. 
Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying that the 100-foot Telescope Gasholder and Cast-Iron Tank, erected by you for this Company in 1862, 


has given the highest satisfaction, and never required the slightest alteration or adjustment since its completion. : 
Mr, John Vickary. (Signed) Peter Apams, Chairman. 


The late Mr. Vickary also erected a 100-foot Gasholder and Cast-Iron Tank at Exeter; an 80-foot Telescope Gas- 
holder and Iron Tank at Devonport ; a 90-foot at Torquay, &c., &c. At either of these works satisfactory references 
can be made. 
C. A. S. V. begs particular attention to her Improved Gas-Meters, both Wet and Dry, the materials 
and workmanship of which are guaranteed of the very best description, and which have gained for her Meters so excellent 
a reputation. 


RETORTS, DIP & ASCENSION PIPES, HYDRAULIC MAIN, CONDENSERS, PURIFIERS, | 
STATION-METERS, GOVERNORS, VALVES, and GASHOLDERS, 
Of any size, and every description of article required in Gas- Works supplied. 
Mains, Tees, Connexions, and Syphons, from 2 to 12 in., always in stock, and supplied at Scotch prices. 
Clay Retorts and Fire-Goods of every description. 
Chandeliers and Gas-Fittings of the most modern designs. 
Iron Pipe and Fittings, Service Cocks, &c. 
Plans, Specifications, and Estimates for the Erection of New Gas-Works of any size furnished. 


C. & W. WALKERS’ 
GAS-VALVES. 

















These justly celebrated and well-known Gas-Valves, of the most perfect workmanship and construction, are made at as low a price as any other kind. 
A—Above-ground Screw Gas-Valve, with improved indicator to show when open and shut, is the best Valve for Purifiers where the most perfect 
tightness is required, and for heavy pressure generally. B—Under-ground Screw Gas-Valve. C—Internal Rack Gas-Valve, with pinions of homogeneous 
metal. D—Ordiaary Rack and Pinion Valve, with strong undamageable racks and pinions. 


MIDLAND IRON-WORKS, DONNINGTON, NEAR NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE, 
AND 8, FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 


THE FARNLEY IRON COMPANY, 


FARNLEY, near LEEDS, 








In consequence of the increasing demand for their Retorts, have largely exténded this branch of their Fire-Clay Works, and aré now prepared to execute 

the most important orders, either for home or export, with great a . hes : iarl 
The Fire-Clay raised from the Farnley Estate (commonly called the Wértley bed) is unsurpassed by any other known in the district, and is near y 

well adapted for Retorts, Gas-Ovens, and Fire-Bricks ; and the F. I. Co. beg “especially to invite those connected with Gas-Works, who have not yet used 


their ee to be good enough to favour them with a trial. 
The F. 1. Co. meee bee in stock, for immediate supply, Fire-Bricks of every size and kind—Tiles, Sanitary Tubes, Ornamental Terra-Cotta Ware 
White Facin Bricks, the White, Buff and Salt-Glazed Bricks, &c., &c. ; 
Prices, Drawings, and all other information may be obtained by applying as above, or to : 


MR. SUTTON, THE HULL STORES, 463}, QUEEN STREET, HULL 
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GEORGE NEWTON, 


(Late Senior Partner of the Globe Meter-Works,) 


UNION STREET WEST, OLDHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


IMPROVED WET & DRY CONSUMERS GAS-METERS, 
GAS STATION-METERS, ' 


With all the Joints planed, 


GOVERNORS, GAUGES, INDICATORS, EXHAUST GOVERNORS, &c. 


TERMS, &c., ON APPLICATION. 


THE GAS-METER COMPANY 





a | 





(LIMITED), LONDON, 
Snocessors to CROLL, RAIT, and CO., LONDON, and WEST and GREGSON, OLDHAM.) 


MANUFACTURE 


STATION-METERS & GOVERNORS 


|| At their Oldham Establishment, which has long possessed the reputation of supplying this description of apparatus of the most 
perfect construction and appropriate design. 


CONSUMERS GAS-METERS IN CAST-IRON & TINNED SHEET-IRON CASES. 


STREET GOVERNORS, PRESSURE and EXHAUST REGISTERS, TEST GASHOLDERS, 
AND EXPERIMENTAL GAS APPARATUS GENERALLY. 





For information, &c., apply to 
W. ARCHER, Manager, Meter Factory, OLDHAM; 


oR TO 


GEORGE RAIT, Managing Director, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON. 


GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
CLARIDGE, NORTH, & CO., 


BIiLs Ton. 











M‘KENZIE’S PATENT GAS COAL. 


This Patent Gas Coal is a compound of Pulverized Coal and Shale Oil. It is now used most successfully by some of the 
London Gas Companies, and also in Dublin and other places, for increasing the illuminating power of the Gas, which it does 
at less cost than Cannel Coal. The illuminating power of this Patent Coal can be made of any strength required up to 
35 candles, and is in all cases guaranteed. The Coke is of the best quality, as the best Newcastle and Sunderland Coals only 
are used in the manufacture. 

This Patent Coal is shipped at Sunderland, where works for its manufacture have been erected. 

Farther particulars can be obtained from 


W. W. JOBSON, 16, Fish Street Hill, LONDON; or 
WALKER, BRUCE, & CO., Patent Gas-Coal Works, South Docks, SUNDERLAND. 


EXTRACT from the Inaugural Address of THOMAS G. BARLOW, Ese., C.E., President of the Briti iati anag 
“ ~ ° ’ -» C.E., ritish Association of Gas Mi ers, 
at their Fifth Annual General Meeting, held in London on the aed of June, 1868. di 


Gentlemen,—In considering the progress that has been made in the manufacture and distribution of Gas durin i i 

. - - the ear, the new inventions and 

nee? cae ok ie a been adopted or tried with day wey of success, deserve to be specially noticed. Foremost ood them is M‘Kenzie’s process for 

P ucing ° the 1 reer power from small Coal, mixed with crude Shale Oil. The pressure which the Legislature has recently put on Gas 
ompanies to raise the stan of illuminating power considerably above that obtainable from common Coal, has compelled most of them to use a certain 











proportion of Cannel Coal, at a heavy loss, and with a diminution in the value of the Coke. The ad in the pri 
nape consumption, has stimulated inquiry to find a substitute for it; and this pace to none coor anmainlal ter Mn M'Keweie? ne te ante ee 
_ - psy ope temper 7 a large scale at the Alliance Gas-Works in Dublin, The small Coal is well mixed with the Oil, in the proportions varying 
a gal ws - il to one ton of Coals, This is effected by means of mixing or grinding mill. The Compound material is then distilled in ordi- 
= o heer oe 4 y or iron, at a seats heat. I have recently witnessed.an experiment on a mixture of Llantwit Small Coal shipped at Cardiff, and 
= eK 4 —_ - 6d. per ton, with 5 per cent. of Broxburne Shale Oil, costing £5 10s. per ton, the produce of the distillation of one ton of which 
9750 eubie feet of Gas, 21-5 Candles illuminating power, ll 
. gallons of Tar. 
a7 nests of ved hard, saleable Coke. 15 gallons of Ammoniacal Liquor, of 5° Twaddle, 

wn the ay oo a oy veg including Royalty, was about 17s. per ton, against 24s, for Wigan Cannel, over which it has the advantage of at least 5s. per ton 
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THOMAS GLOVER & C0., 


DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
214 To 222, ST. JOHN STREET, CLERKENWELL GREEN, 


LONDON, 











HAVE BEEN AWARDED THE HIGHEST PRIZE FOR 


DRY GAS-METERS, 


BY THE IMPERIAL COMMISSIONERS FOR THE 


UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1867. 





WILLIAM PARKINSON AND CO. 
(SUCCESSORS TO SAMUEL CROSLEY), 

PATENT WET AND DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, &c. 

COTTAGE LANE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 

“Established 1816. 





PATENT IMPROVED WET METER. 


W. P. and Co. invite especial attention to this Meter, which entirely overcomes the difficulty to which ordinary 
Wet Meters are subjected, owing to the short range of the Float, which is necessary, in order to meet the requirements 
of the Sale of Gas Act. 


“It is well known that n Meters constructed so that the valve will close when the water is drawn off to such a point as to render them 3 per cent. slow 
the lights are liable to be extinguished by the closing of the valve by a sudden increase of pressure. To meet this difficulty, Mr. P has inver an 
ingenious and simple arrangement by which the action is reversed, and any such increase of pressure, in his Meter, raises the value instead of depressing it. The 
fact of the improvement having been adopted by Messrs. W. Parkinson and Co. is a sufficient guarantee that it practically and effectually remedies the incon- 
veni it is designed to meet.”—JouRNAL or Gas LIGHTING. 


PATENT IMPROVED DRY METER, 


|Which W. P. and Co. pledge themselves to manufacture with the same quality of materials and workmanship as in their 
Wet Meter, thereby giving Gas Companies and others the advantage of procuring a first-rate Dry as well as a Wet 
Meter, which, hitherto, they have been unable to do. 


STATION-METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


Which can be seen at all the London Gas-Works. Also Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Nottingham, Belfast, Glasgow, Bir- 
ingham, Dublin, Bristol, Leeds, Leicester, Brighton, Southampton, Sunderland, Wolverhampton, Bradford, Norwich, &e., &c. 


TEST GASHOLDERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, EXHAUSTER REGULATORS, 











UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION OF PARIS, 





MINUTE CLOCKS, PRESSURE GAUGES, PHOTOMETERS, PRESSURE REGISTERS, &c. 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 8, 1869, 
Hotes upon Passing Events. 


Tux fourteen days since our last “ Notes” have been pretty 
nearly devoted to the hippomaniacs. The Derby Day, tke 
rainy Oaks, and the Agricultural Hall Horse Show have 
divided conversation even in engineering circles. This would 
be nothing to us if the Times, the Earl of Derby, and the 
Speaker of the House of Commons had not taken into serious 
discussion the deterioration of the British horse, which 
Admiral Rous, the Magnus Apollo or the great high priest of 
the silversmiths of Ephesus—i. e., the professional “turfites ” of 
Great Britain—denies in the large type of the leading journal ; 
but when an ex-Cabinet Minister speaks, and the First 
Commoner of England puts in his word on any question, it 





Notes upon Passing Events :— PAGE | speak of the ten thousand fresh hunters required every year— 
Alleged Deterioration of the British Horse. . . . 439 | Speak : ‘. ° 
iiitnentefautioss . ... "2k: . 439 | deteriorating or not? That is the question. Paap any 
Cumbrian Statesmen. . . 2. 1 + + es eo . 440 | we have no reliable facts or figures. We only know that the 
“English Photographs,” byan American. . . - « « - 40 English horses of modern times are all bred from the thorough- 


441 | the carriage horse, or even the banker’s stout cob of a good 
scribed by the Board of Trade. . 441 


ee eet 8% oe 2 2 2 2 - 443 | babies, and being for the most part knocked out of use at or 

i Mn: <0 8 at . 443 . & P . ; 
Glasgow Gee I zl % Cag se i, : I 1 1] 1 1 1 448] before three years, are sent to procreate their species. This 
Glasgow City and Suburban Gas Bill. . . . . - + + ~ 456| may be a system that does no harm; but if it be, all expe- 


mount our cavalry, draw our carriages, and carry the learned 
professions and the money-making magnates about—not to 


bred racehorse. Whether it be the ladies horse, the hunter, 
sort, there will be found at least three strains of blood. But 
all the gambling spirit of the British nation, except that which 
is devoted to the Stock Exchange, being now diverted to the 
turf, the operators cannot find material enough for their 
manufactures on the old plan of keeping horses until three 
years old before making them winners or losers of money. 
Racehorses run at barely two years old; they are consequently 
ridden and trained at little more than one year old, while still 


rience with men, kine, and sheep is contradicted. It was 
found, before the Factory Acts were passed, that overworked 
children grew up stunted, and, marrying early, begot a 
rickety race. The breeders of short-horn and every other 
kind of prize-taking farm stock do not care to breed from 
calves or lambs. The simple fact which must be accepted, 
whether admired or not, is, that there is a large capital in- 
vested in turf-gambling, and that for its use a succession of 
baby racehorses are as essential as packs of fresh cards at a 
rouge-et-noir table. 


The Patent Laws have been again discussed in the House of 
Commons without any conclusion. It is evident the country 
is not ripe for serious legislation. It looks alarming when 
such men as Sir Roundell Palmer, Lord Stanley, and such a 
newspaper as the Times agree to declare against granting any 
rewards or any privileges to inventors or improvers. The op- 
position of the Times may be explained by purely personal 
prejudices. Many years ago a hospital for diseases of the 
skin was established in disagreeable propinquity to the Times 
office. Forthwith a series of leading articles were fulminated 
against the useful but disgusting institution. Not an extra- 
ordinary proceeding, considering that the principal writers in 
the Times had to pass a crowd of cutaneously diseased wretches 
every day on their way to Printing House Square. However, 
the hospital survived the thunderbolts, and remained until swept 
away by railway improvements—one of the many blessings 
the metropolis owes to the unhappy shareholders and creditors 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover. The Times needed, 
some years ago, for its works, the latest and best printing 
apparatus, and found its orders and purchases limited by the 
claims of inventors who had not the sense to grant licences 
to each other, and could not be compelled. Hence an unfor- 
gotten grievance, which finds vent from time to time in a 
leader against the privileges of inventors. Lord Stanley is a 
statesman who understands many things, but least of all the 
feelings of human nature; he reverses the often quoted sen- 
tence of Terence—he is ‘‘ sympathetic with nothing human.” 
Sir Roundell Palmer is essentially a lawyer: books and courts 
have occupied all his time not spent in the House of Com- 
mons. Less educated, less accomplished were their opponents, 
Mr. J. Howard, the ploughmaker, and Mr. Mundella, the lace 
manufacturer; but they had the best of the argument, having 
been behind the scenes. They knew practically the inner life 
of the forge and the workshop, and they differed entirely from 
the trained statesman, student, and lawyer. Yet these two 
manufacturing commoners, as manufacturers and capitalists, 
must be, if any one can be, in the best position to benefit 
by what is mistakenly called “free trade in invention.” 
We can dismiss in a very few words the abstract arguments 
founded on the justice of rewarding inventors. It would be a 
famous argument for the community if the man of inventive 
talents, zeal, industry, enthusiasm, and no capital, were ex- 
cluded from all reward for his brain and manual toil, while 
every sort of realized property was protected. There was not 
one argument against granting a limited monopoly to an im- 
prover that is not equally strong against permitting any man 
to have the exclusive possession of land, or the power to runa 
railroad through a park, a garden, a church, or a street of 
cottages. Questions as to the title to land give more occupa- 
tion to our English courts of law than all other property put 
together. A huge library might be filled with volumes record- 
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created, and a very large book might be filled with an accoun 
of the mischievous absurdities which the owners of land have 
perpetrated. Houses in main streets allowed to go to ruin; 
estates on which landlords have forbidden all improvements ; 
this college would by no means permit clay to be drained; 
that landlord and M.P. forbade the use of steam-driven thresh- 
ing-machines; and this baronet, within a hundred miles of the 
metropolis, objected to cutting corn with a reaping-machine 
lest his stock of partridges should be diminished. But no one, for 
these exceptions, except a French or German communist, would 
propose to throw all land into a common stock, open to the 
cultivation of the first comer, We submit to the incidental 
drawbacks of land laws, even as distorted by generations of 
lawyers, because only by security of tenure can permanent 
improvements be effected. Our administration of the Patent 
Laws is mischievously complicated, and consequently costly, 
but the principle of a Patent Law is too sound to be upset by 
‘desk theorists. The man who gives his thought, his time, and 
his talent to making a substantial improvement in matters of 
public utility, has a claim to any profit he can make out of a 
monopoly of the sale of his improvement during a limited 
number of years, provided he makes public in the Patent Office 
his machinery or his process. As Mr. Mundella stated, the 
‘improvements in machinery are usually made by workmen or 
men without capital. Itis not to the interest of manufacturers to 
{introduce improvements which will make existing machinery 
|valueless. It is contrary to the prejudices of the working classes 
||to encourage machinery or processes that will supersede manual 
‘labour. The enthusiastic inventor steps between the two inte- 
|| Feats as the friend of the public; and, if the thing be good, 
‘|and he can find one capitalist to take it up, he compels the 
‘'whole manufacturing world to follow in his track. To take 
\familiar instances, the great manufactures of cotton, woollen, 
‘lace, carpets, have all been revolutionized by improvements 
|| slowly and often unwillingly accepted. Who would have fol- 
lowed out the successive improvements that have revolutionized 
||the manufacture of steel, on which tens of thousands were 
'! spent without result, in the face of the opposition of established 
|iron manufacturers, if there had been no great reward looming 
in the distance? A Patent Law wisely administered ought to be 
| the bdton of a marshal, which every one of Napoleon’s soldiers 
«; Was said to carry in his knapsack. In fact, this patent question 
‘has both a practical and a sentimental side—each important, 
| but the practical side most important of all. 
| A Cumbrian patriot has addressed an eloquent and indig- 
,| nant letter to us, which we give below, finding fault with our 
lreference to the decline of Cumbrian “statesmen,” or small 
‘|landholding farmers. We have not any doubt that there is 
la great deal of total truth in what he says. He might have 
‘added that for many years the wholesale warehouses of the 
City of London have found occupation for the sons of Cum- 
berland farmers. The consequence has been that many have 
| preferred to turn land into cash—to become shopkeepers with 
a chance of a fortune, to farmers with a bare hard living. Still 
the fact remains, that a succession duty payable in cash will 
often prove fatal to the heir of a peasant proprietor, for cash 
is the article the yeoman raises with the greatest difficulty. 


Sir,—Be pleased to permit me to point out what I think is an error, page 
|| 390, 25th of May, in which the cause of the decrease in the number of our 
|| Cumberland “ statesmen ” is owing to the increase in the succession duties 
|| —of course, thereby meaning, to any ordinary reader, the duties payable to 
Government, 

If the writer, Tey ep refers, under the words succession duties, to 

the dues claimed by lords of manors, he may prove too literally correct. 
A large portion of the land in Cumberland used to be held by military 
tenure, the tenant being required, at his own cost, to follow his chief to 
repel invasion from the Scotch border, or to c war and rapine over that 
border. But when the prospect came near to fulfilment that the two king- 
doms would be under one crown, and when James came to the crown of 
England, some fresh arrangement became needful. Gradually the rule of 
“custom” became paramount, the main feature of which consists in an 
annual payment of a small amount of money, and a fine payable to the lord 
of the manor when the property changes hands by the death of the tenant, 
or by his selling the property, or on the death of the lord. This fine varies 
greatly in amount; it may be simply twice the small annual lord’s rent, or 
two full annual rentals, in which latter case twice the rent for which the 
property is let will not suffice, but the lord or his steward assesses the pro- 
perty at his own valuation, so that this fine becomes exceedingly onerous, 
and it is this heavy fine, not the Government small claim, which weighs so 
heavily on the shoulders of our statesmen, and year by year causes their 
numbers to be reduced. These customary estates have most of the advan- 
tages of freeholds, and are often of but small extent—say from 40 to 60 
acres, with common right. 

One other matter is worthy of consideration as connected with this sub- 
ject. Formerly the “ statesmen,” in addition to their occupation of culti- 
vators of the land, were used to employ their time in some house industry, 
such as shoe or clog making. Baskets were also produced in considerable 
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t | many yet living who have woven their webs of linen, and still show por- 


tions of them with no small pride. 

Too surely are the race of “statesmen” dwindling out. Immediately 
surrounding us are estates now in the hands of direct descendants of those 
who lived thereon 250 years ago. In addition to these rents and fines are 
other dues yet leviable, and others gone out of use, some of which are too 
disgraceful now to be seen in print. 

he offshoots of the Cumberland “statesmen” have been amongst the 
hardiest pioneers, not only in the early days of American and Australian 
colonization, but in the disturbed days of Ireland. Many from the moun- 
tain land settled in the Emerald Isle, whose families still bear their names. 

There, too, the boldest advocates of religious freedom found their most 
earnest hearers and disciples, who thence throughout the world carried 
forward the banner which has not yet been furled, but which just now 
seems to be more than ever powerful in its influence on the powers that be. 

A CuMBRIAN. 


The American author of ‘‘ English Photographs”—a book 
written in the fairest spirit, with not more mistakes than any 
Englishman or German must make in describing the habits | 
and customs of the United States—has some remarks on our 
shortcomings, which are well worth quoting. On his arrival 
he is disgusted with the wretched little steamboats—a type of 
our river boats—that ply between Cowes and Southampton. 
‘* All the arrangements on board this steamer were admirably 
“designed to give the utmost trouble and discomfort to) 
“everybody. In America the pilot communicates with the || 
“ engineer by pulling a bell once, twice, or thrice. In America || 
“both pilot and steersman are under cover, in a little glass || 
“room, placed near the bow of the boat, commanding a clear || 


“view of the course. In England the whole service is a|| 








|“ quarter of a century behind the age; every effort is made to | 
| 


“ subject the sailors to unnecessary exposure and fatigue, and 
“‘to make the passengers miserable. The cabins are small, 
*‘ close, uncomfortably furnished, and either too hot or too 
“cold. It is impossible to pass an agreeable moment on any | 
“of these craft. With the single exception of the splendid) 
“steamers that ply between Holyhead and Dublin, the best | 
‘«« English passenger boats are not equal to those of a second- 
“class American tug-boat. In America, for the service be- 
“tween Southampton and Cowes, we should have a trim, neat, 
“ fast steamer, the deck covered with awnings iu the summer, 
‘the cabins large and elegantly furnished, and all arrange- 
** ments so contrived as to lighten the labours of the crew and | 
“« make the trip a pleasure.” We referred, some time back, to) 
the difficulties presented to the improvement of steamers on the 
Thames, by the bridges; but there are no bridges between 
Southampton and Cowes, so we presume that some monopoly | 
like that at Ryde deliberately interposes between the public 
and so obvious a need as good saloon boats. Our American has 
some sharp and well-deserved hits at English hotels :—“ An| 
“« American hotel is a city within a city. You arrive, register your 
“* name, and are then in possession of the freedom of the house, 
“a comfortable room in which to sleep, and a drawing-room 
“* fitted up like those of the best private mansions ; always a 
“piano, sometimes a good library. In the dining-room, open 
“ from 6 a.m. to 3 a.m., four meals from a long and varied bill 
“of fare are all included in the fixed daily charge. An 
“ American hotel contains a billiard saloon, a hair-dressing)| | 
** saloon, a telegraph office, a bulletin of the latest news, an | 
“ office for the hire of carriages and horses, a bar-room for 
‘*those who drink, a smoking-room, a news-stand, and a/| 
“ reading-room, and ticket offices for those who wish to go by | 
“railway or to the theatres; and with all this no fees to ser- | 
« vants, direct or indirect. In an English hotel you dine off 
“joints which always seem to be the same. If you order 
‘« special dinners, your expenses are trebled. You must go 
‘* outside for a bath, dnd employ a commissionaire if you wish to 


| 


' 


| 
} 














«« despatch a telegram, a porter if you want to send a message. 
‘‘ Newspapers are scarce. Ice is charged in your bill. The 
“« menu consists of above twenty dishes, served with wearisome 
“regularity all the year round.” But the great want of a 
great English hotel is the American hotel-clerk, whose busi- 


tion. If you wish to know where to ride, where to drive, what 
to buy, when the trains start, what theatres to attend, or what 
to do in any emergency, you consult the clerk of the hotel. 
‘‘ The English landlord prefers a girl who knows nothing, and 
«* will coquet with anybody.” Here the author has hit an un- 
mistakeable blot in our system, if it can be called a system, 
of hotel-keeping. Old hotels are fusty ; new hotels seem not 
to take the least interest in you. To obtain attention you 
must have a personal acquaintance with some high official. 
There is in the same book a sketch of a house to be worked 
by two or three servants, and machinery which would really, 





quantities. The women of the family spun wool and flax, and though 
woollen cloth weaving has long been given up in private houses, there are 











as the author suggests, make a hit for a Barnum. 








ness it is to know everything, and give every sort of informa-|' 
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| @ircular to Gas Compantes. 


|| Tux Imperial Gas Company’s Bill has safely passed the shoals 


| 


|!and sunken rocks which threatened to wreck it in the House 





'|of Commons; not, however, without having encountered, at | 


| the third reading, a further obstacle from Mr. Goldney, one of 
‘the members of Mr. Cardwell’s committee, who moved that 
'!the Bill be thrown out. His objection was, that the Bill did 

not contain a permissive clause for amalgamation, as recom- 
|mended by the committee of 1867. Mr. Monk, the chairman 
lof the committee to whom the Bill had been referred a second 
‘time, stated that they could not insert such a clause, because 


‘no notice to that effect had been given; and he added that, in | 


| case of so gigantic an undertaking as the Imperial Gas 
|| any smaller companies would not be amalgamation but absorp- 
|\tion. Sir John Gray, another member of the committee, also 
|| opposed the amendment; and Mr. Bright, with the manliness 
‘| which characterized his previous conduct in regard to the Bill, 
‘;Supported the third reading, observing, very truly, that the 
|| confidence of public companies in the proceedings of Parlia- 
'|ment would be greatly shaken if Bills, after having been sub- 
| jected to a double inquiry before a select committee, were to 
be rejected on the motion of a private member, especially as 
the House could not possess the same amount of information 
on the subject as the committee. On that representation of 
|the case, Mr. Goldney withdrew his amendment, and the Bill 
|was read a third time and passed, but not until a clause had 
been added, on the motion of Mr. Muntz, the member for 
Birmingham, for the protection of gas consumers from the 
effects of frauds such as that recently committed on the Great 
Central Gas Company. The clause, which was assented to 
by the Imperial Company, is as follows:—‘‘In case of any 
* loss arising from fraud of the company’s servants, which the 
* auditor shall certify has arisen from want of due diligence 
“on the part of the directors, such loss shall be deducted 
| ** from the dividends which may be declared from time to time 
*‘ as aforesaid, and shall in no way interfere with or prevent 
** the reduction in the price of gas to the consumers accruing 
* from surplus profits.” It is not expected that the Bill will 
meet with any serious opposition in the House of Lords. 
There is, therefore, a fair prospect that the gas question will be 
| thus set at rest for some years in the north of the metropolis. 
||The South Metropolitan Gas Bill was opposed on the same 





,|grounds, but ultimately passed the third reading in the | 


| Commons. 
| The power conferred by the Metropolis Gas Act of 1860 on 
the Home Secretary, of prescribing a form of accounts for the 
metropolitan gas companies, having been transferred to the 
,| Board of Trade, it is understood that the Board have intimated 
| their intention of requiring the adoption of the form prescribed 
| by the official auditor in the case of the Chartered, the City of 
|, London, and the Great Central Gas Companies, under the 
|| City of London Gas Act. 
'| The sixth annual meeting of the British Association of Gas 
| Managers was held last week in Liverpool, under the pre- 
|| sidency of Mr. Goddard. The continued additions to the 
/number of members show that the value of the institution be- 
|;comes yearly more and more appreciated. Forty-nine new 
_ members were added to the list in Liverpool, and the associa- 
|| tion now numbers nearly 300, of whom upwards of 100 were 
||present last week. The President’s inaugural address, which 
|| will be found in full in another part of our JourNAL, was an 
| excellent résumé of the progress of the science of gas lighting 
|| during the past year; and, though little has been done since 
||the last meeting in the way of new inventions, several im- 
|| Portant improvements were shadowed forth, and the direction 
/more clearly pointed out in which further researches may be 
pursued with great advantage. The consideration of new 
processes of manufacture and purification, even when less 
practically successful than their inventors hoped, may lead to 
further improvements that will accomplish the desired objects. 
Among the new inventions noticed by the President were the 
ingenious self-acting purifying apparatus recently invented by 
Mr. M‘Dougal, whereby a constant fresh supply of the purifying 
material is brought in contact with the gas; the new exhausters 
invented by Mr. C. Horsley and by Messrs. Laidlaw and Son, 
working with a great saving of power ; the self-sealing retort- 
lid invented by Mr. Morton, of the Pheenix Gas Company ; 








Company, there was this further objection, that the union with | 


| the recently invented Argand burner of Mr. Sugg, which was | 
| described as the most perfect that has yet been produced ; the — 
| new burner of Mr. Hogg, of Edinburgh, in which platinum 
| wire gauze is applied to increase the light by its incan- | 
| descence; the new unleakable pipes invented by Messrs. Barker 
_and Co.; and, lastly, the application of creosote as fuel. A | 
| considerable portion of the president’s address was directed to 
the various applications of coal tar for dyeing and for other 
| purposes, of which inventions he took a general survey since 
the first introduction of aniline dyes, twelve years ago; and )} 
| the long list which he enumerated of the applications of coal 
| tar—from their useful employment in numerous manufactures | 
to the preparation of cosmetics for rendering ladies “ beautiful | 
“ for ever ’’—excited much amusement. Nevertheless, nume- | 
rous and varied as those applications of coal tar have been, this 
| material continues to accumulate unprofitably in the yards of 
most gas-works, and the recent attempts to carburate gas 
with the heavy oils produced by the distillation of coal tar 
| were spoken of asa signal failure. The application of liquid 
creosote as fuel was, however, noticed with strong approval. 
For the generation of steam, and especially for the bending of | 
iron plates, it was stated to have been found eminently ser- 
viceable, and this means of utilizing coal tar promises to add 
very considerably to the value of that residual product. The 
want of a reliavle standard of illuminating power for the | 
purpose of photometry, which has recently excited much ' 
attention, was among the subjects noticed by Mr. Goddard. 
| After alluding to Mr. Keates’s lamp, consuming sperm oil, as 
an improvement on the French carcel lamp, the president 
expressed the opinion that Lowe’s jet photometer, checked 
by the duration test, affords the best and most reliable 
comparison of the illuminating power of gas. At the 
conclusion of the President's address, which was received 
| with strong expressions. of approval, Mr. Warner, of: 
South Shields, drew attention to the subject of the for-|| 
| mation of a gas managers benefit society, as recommended 
| by the ex-President, Mr. Barlow, at the last annual congress of |! 
| the association; and he moved that a sub-committee be ap-|! 
| pointed to report on the advisability of making provision for || 
gas managers who are unable to discharge their duties from} 
sickness or old age. The motion was seconded by Mr. Atkin-|' 
son, of Hull, but an amendment proposed by Mr. Andrews, of || 
Swansea, to the effect that the question should be postponed | 
| until the next annual meeting, in order to give due notice of 
the motion, was carried; and the President, while fully con-'! 
curring in the importance of forming such a society, thought 
| that the association had scarcely arrived at the stage when it | 
could be satisfactorily established. On Tuesday and Wednes- || 
day papers on the following subjects were read :—** On'! 
“ Charging and Discharging Retorts by Machinery,” by Mr.|' 
George Anderson; ‘‘ On a Substitute for the Hydraulic Main,” 
by Mr. William Esson; ‘‘ On Self-Acting Apparatus for 
“ Lighting and Extinguishing,” by Mr. James Eldridge; || 
|“ On Means for Preventing an Escape when Drilling and Tap- | 
| «* ping Gas and Water Mains,” by Mr. Alfred Upward; “On 
‘a Registering Durability Test,”” by Mr. Wm. Esson; “ On | 
‘* Unleakable Joints for Gas and Water Mains,” by Mr. C. M. 
Barker; ‘“ On Nuisances arising from the Manufacture of 
** Gas,” by Mr. R. H. Jones; “* On Gas-Burners,” by Mr. || 
William Sugg; “ On the Practical Working of the Liquor! 
| ** System of Purification,” by Mr. G. T. Livesey; and “On 
“the Method of Making the Joints between Retort-Lids and | 
‘* Mouthpieces Sound without the Necessity of Luting,” by 
Mr. R. Morton. “H 


Ov Tuesday evening a lecture was delivered by Professor | 
Anderson, ‘‘On some New Centributions to the Chemical 
“and Technical History of Coal Gas;” and on Thursday 
morning the proceedings of the congress were brought to a 
close by the appointment of officers for the ensuing year, and 
the fixing of the next place of meeting. London, Newcastle, | 
Carlisle, Leeds, and Cheltenham were severally proposed, but 
it was finally decided that the meeting should be held in 
London, and Mr. W. Esson, of Cheltenham, was elected the 
President. The remainder of Thursday was occupied in|! 
visiting the Liverpool Gas Company’s stations, the water-works | 
and iron-works in the town, and Knowsley Hall was shoal 
visited, on the invitation of the Earl of Derby. The occupations|, 
of the members on the last day were thus agreeably and|| 
instructively varied, and the proceedings of the congress were|| 





altogether very satisfactory. We shall in subsequent numbers! } 
print the papers that were read. } 
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Correspondence. 


DRAIN-PIPES FOR SCRUBBERS. 





‘afforded the tar to accumulate in the bottom of the scrubber, 


| sure, necessitating the expedient of steaming, &c., or the removal 
‘of the coke or breeze, and recharging. 


‘mises, oftentimes at a great disadvantage and loss, to say nothing 


provisions. 
It is very questionable if porous or absorbent material is speci- 


|absorbent substance is to be preferred, when arranged so as to 


| and the least possible resistance to the free passage of the tar, to 
ni seal-cup or well. 


| without any signal success unless, arranged on the honeycomb 
| they, like coke or breeze, though to a less extent, prevent the 


remove them and recharge. 

With a non-absorbent material like drain-pipes, glazed inside 
and out, all the inconvenience arising from the use of porous sub- 
stances is unknown, a considerable saving is effected in the wages 
department, and practically a much larger surface of ammoniacal 
liquor brought into actual contact with the gas in its passage 








shorter period of time than by the old method, and rendering it 
‘commercially valuable. This consideration alone is an important 
jone to gas manufacturers, now that residual products are more 
: generally utilized, and amply repay any trifling expense from the 
| deterioration of the illuminants. 

| The pipes, if purchased from stock, should be circular without 
sockets, 2} or 3 inches inside diameter, 12 or 18 inches long, and 
|as thin as it is possible to procure them; or, if made to order, the 
; hexagon form could be advantageously adopted. They should be 
| placed vertically, as closely together as possible, each successive 
| tier so arranged as to break the trickling fall of the liquor in its 
downward passage; thus ensuring perfect distribution of the 
| liquor and circulation of the gas. 


sieves are introduced at intervals, in order to lessen the superin- 
|cumbent weight on the bottom mass of coke, which would other- 
i|/;wise increase the working pressure very materially. In the 
drain-pipe scrubber no such screens are absolutely required, 
, though one placed near the bottom—taking, say, two tiers of 
‘pipes—would be an advantage if ever it became necessary to 
clean out the vessel, allowing the tarry pipes to be taken out 
without removing the others above, which would be found com- 
paratively clean. 

| I apprehend that, with glazed pipes of the sizes mentioned 


‘never require to be thrown out of action at all. 


removed, cleaned, and replaced in a few hours, leaving the top 
jintact, and that without the abominable nuisance of tarry coke 
‘| and breeze. 

| The first cost of pipes may appear excessive compared with 
.|; coke, but would be found in the end to be much more economical, 
the pipes, when once placed in the scrubber, lasting till doomsday. 


Less pressure in working; more effective in scrubbing power ; 
self-cleansing ; no risk of being logged; greater cleanliness, and 


less expensive. Cuartes Epwin Jones 
London, June 1, 1869. siti tos wanes 





Paritamentarp intelliqence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monpay, May 31, 1869. 


committed. 
The Accrincton GAs AND Water Bill; the CLEVELAND Water Bil!; 
and the OswALpriwisTLk Loca Boarp Bill, were read a first time. 


Tuespay, June 1. 
The DumBarron WATER Bill was read a second time, and committed. 


THuRSDAY, JUNE 3. 
The Greenock Water Bill was reported, without amendment. 
The Dunpee Water; Barnstar.e Gas; and CLecknEaTon Gas Bills, 
were read a second time, and committed. 








Sir,—The practice usually adopted in gas-works of charging | 
| Scrubbers with coke or breeze is generally admitted to be very 
|objectionable for various reasons, not the least being the facility | 


logging the inlet, and periodically throwing an unworkable pres- | 


| In high scrubbers on the coke principle, horizontal screens or | 


above, the scrubber would be perfectly self-cleaning, and would | 


The RapcLirre AND PILKINGTon Gas Bill w 2 i - a _ ; < hag gr: 
- 8 Bill was read a second time, and | of introducing it elsewhere before a tribunal which could examine it in ‘ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


The coke, being unsaleable, has to be consumed on the pre- | 


‘of the risk of being amenable to the Nuisances Act and its | 


Fripay, June 4. 

The DumsBarton Water, &c., Bill, and the CteckHEATON Gas Bill, 
were reported, without amendment. 

The DarRwEN WATER Bill was read a second time, and committed. 

The RapcuirFE AND Pi_Kkixcton Gas Bill was read a third time, with 
the amendment, passed, and sent to the Commons. 

The Braprorp WATER: ImperiIAL Gas; KeigHtey WaArER; SourTH 
Merropo.itan Gas; and St. HELEN’s BorovGH Improvement Bills, 
were brought from the Commons, and read a first time. 

‘The Great YARMouTH WATER Bill was returned from the Commons, 
agreed to, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Fripay, May 28, 1869. 
The Accrineton Gas AND WATER, and the CLEVELAND WATER Bills, 


were read a third time, and passed. ' 
The ImpertaAL GAs, and the SourH Metropouiran Gas Bills, as 


| amended, were considered, and clause added. 


jally adapted for scrubbing gas; in my opinion a smooth, non- | 


Bricks, perforated and plain, have been used for scrubbers | 
principle, which is open to the objection of too little surface; | 


free passage of the tar, and after a time it becomes necessary to | 


Monpay, May 31. 
The Epinpurcu AnD Disrricr WATER Bill was read a third time, and 


offer the greatest amount of surface of the ammoniacal liquor, | Perhe’ 


The Braprorp Water, and Kercuitry Warer Bills, as amended, were 
considered. 


TuESDAY, JUNE 

The Gitascow Corporation Gas (NEW 
The parties do not proceed. 

The Griascow Corrorarion Gas (PurcHaseE, &c.) Bill, and the 
Giascow City AND SuBURBAN Gas Bill, were reported. 

The Great YarmoutH Warer Bill; the Conserr Water Bill; and 

the SHoTLEY BripGe anp Consetr District Gas Bill, were reported, 


1. 
Works) Bill was reported. 


| with amendments. 


through the scrubber; thus increasing its strength in a much | 


Assuming it did foul, the two bottom tiers of pipes could be | 


A few of the advantages of this adaptation are as follows :— | 


THuRsSDAY, JUNE 3. 

The WALTHAM ABBEY AND CuEsHuNT Gas Bill was reported, with an 
amendment. 

The Braprorp Water, and Kricuiey Water Bills, were read a third 
time, and passed. 

IMPERIAL GAS BILL. 

On the motion for the third reading of this bill, 

Mr. GOLDNEY rose to move, as an amendment, that the bill be read a 
third time that day three months. He said his objection to the bill was 
that it did not contain a permissive clause for amalgamation. The com- 
mittee of 1867, before which no fewer than thirteen gas companies had ap- 
peared, arrived at the conclusion that in certain cases amalgamation of gas 
companies was desirable in the interest of the public. The principle was 
recognized in the Act of 1868, and had been acted on by other companies which 
had come before Parliament since 1867. In the bill before the House, the 
Imperial Company were taking power to raise fresh capital to the amount of 
a million sterling; they asked for powers to construct new works, and their 
pipes would run through the districts of several other companies. It was 
said that a permissive clause could not now be inserted, because notice of 
such a clause had not been given in the Gazette. If the company pledged 
itself to take means to have such a clause inserted when the bill got to the 
Lords, he would not press the amendment which he now begged to move. 

Mr. Monk, as a member of the committee on the bill, said the bill had 
been recommitted, and two additional members were added to the commit- 
tee before the bill came before them a second time. The committee could 
not insert a permissive clause for amalgamation, because no notice of such || 
a clause had been inserted in the Gazette. The wording of the Act of 1868 
showed that an amalgamation clause was suggested only in cases where 
more than one company came before Parliament. Here there was no men- 
tion in the notice or in the bill of any company but the Imperial, and there- 
fore the committee did not think they would be justified in inserting an 
amalgamation clause. If small companies were joined on to this gigantic 
company, the process would be absorption, not amalgamation; and for that 
reason also the committee did not feel justified in requiring such a clause, 
when they had not before them the companies which might be absorbed. 

Mr. Morrison supported the amendment. 

Colonel SyKEs supported the motion for the third reading. 

Sir J. Gray trusted the House would not reject a bill which related to a 
company already supplying gas to a fifth of the whole area of the metro- 
polis, especially as the bill itself had been twice subjected to lengthy con- 
siderations at the hands of the committee to which it had been referred. 
The time for introducing a clause for the compulsory amalgamation of these 


| companies should be at the introduction of some general Act for that pur- 
| pose, and in the introduction of such an Act he should be glad to render 


every assistance, but he trusted the House would not insist upon the adop- 


| tion of that principle at the present moment. 


Mr. Locke thought the eompany ought not to oppose the insertion of a! 
clause which he believed would be as much for their own benefit as for the 


| advantage of the public. 


Mr. Bricur trusted the House would not assent to the amendment pro- 
posed, because the confidence of public companies in the proceedings before 
Parliament would be greatly shaken if bills, after being subjected to a double 


| inquiry at the hands of a committee, were to be rejected on the third read- 
| ing on the motion of a private member, especially when it was borne in 
| mind that the House could not be in possession of such information as would 
| warrant the adoption of that course. (Hear, hear.) This bill had been 
| committed and considered, and recommitted and reconsidered, by a com- 
| mittee who had before them all the materials for forming a correct judg- 
| ment, which the House was necessarily without. Ifthe amendment of the 





honourable member was a proper and desirable one, there were the means 


detail; but he was bound to say that the department with which he was | 
connected had considered this matter most carefully, and thought the bill 
as it stood entirely free from objection. 

Mr. GoLpNEY then withdrew his amendment, and the bill was read a 
third tine. ‘ 

The Sourn Merropo.itan Gas Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

The Oxrorp Gas Bill was read a second time, and committed. 


Fripay, June 4. 
The Great YARMouTH WarTER Bill, and the St. HeLen’s Borovan Im- 
PROVEMENT Bill, were read a third time, and passed. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


(Before Sir Joun Stmzon, Chairman ; Mr. Baruurst, Mr. Norwoop, 
and Mr, Diey.) 


MOSSLEY WATER BILL. 
Turspay, Apri 13. 


Mr. CALVERT, Q.C., and the Hon. G. Somerset, Q.C., were for the pro- 
moters; Mr. Drexison, Q.C., Mr. Ho_ker, QC., and Mr. PemBer, opposed 
on behalf of the Corporation of Oldham, millowners, and others; Mr. Pore 
for the Earl of Stamford and Warrington; Mr. Hore Scott, Q.C.,and Mr. 
Epwarps for Ashton-under-Lyne and Stalybridge; Mr. M‘Inryre for 
owners on the Tame and Mersey; Mr. RicHarps, Q.C., for millowners and 
others; and Mr. Mittwarp for the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway, and owners of Jand in the Greenfield and Chew Valleys. 

Mr. Catvert said: This is a bill to authorize the Mossley Local Board 
to construct works for the supply of water to their district and certain 
neighbouring places, and for other purposes. The promoters of the bill 
are the local board of Mossley. The district contains a population of 
between 12,000 and 13,000. The rateable value is nearly £29,000; and the 
district is a great place for cotton manufactories, and contains some of the 
largest mills in the conntry. The population has increased to a great 
extent since 1851, and is still increasing. In 1851 the rateable value was 
£12,000; in 1861, £20,000; and at the present time it is £29,000. In all 
these places there is a difficulty in getting a supply of water, and in some 
instances the inhabitants have to go as far asa mile in order to obtain 
it. The only exception to this state of things is a small private water 
company, which only gives a supply of water to about 500 inhabitants. 
This company is willing to sell their works to the local board, provided the 
committee will sanction the bill now under consideration. The Upper Mill 
district were compelled to apply to the Secretary of State for a board of 
health, and they now seek a supply of water by supporting this bill. It is 
considered of the greatest importance that a supply of water should be 
obtained for the Upper Mill district. The works are estimated at £30,000. 
There are three storeage reservoirs, having a total capacity of 40} million 
cubic feet. There will be quite enough of compensation water, and on 
that matter there can be no difficulty. There is a gentleman here who 
comes from Stockport to complain that the works will be injurious, but 
that place is 20 miles further on. The water will flow down to the benefit 
of Stockport. It may be said that the water may be polluted, but it cannot 
be made worse than it is, as dye-works already exist; and the position 
selected by Mossley for a reservoir is the only one that can be had to afford 
accommodation to each district. The Local Board of Health, too, had no 


promote a bill themselves, to get possession of the Chew district. The 
local board was established in 1864, and at that time a bill was passed 
giving power to the corporation of Ashton and Stalybridge to supply 
Mossley with water, but up to the present time that had not been done. I 
believe there can be no doubt that Mossley requires water, but the ques- 
tion is as to how it shall be supplied. I will not go into the whole of the 
petitions, but, as regards the opposition from the owners of property on 
the river Tame, eight of them are not within eight miles of the Chew. 
Lord Stamford is the lord of the manor, and is no doubt anxious as to the 
result of this bill, but he does not doa great kindness to Mossley when he 
supports the supply from Ashton. Here is also a petition from Messrs. 
Bramley, Bottomley, and Co., millowners, who complain of probable injuries 
if the water is drawn from them; but, if the committee are of opinion they 
ought to have compensation, the promoters will be happy to agree to that. 
Again, it is said the reservoirs may burst; but there was a clause inserted 
in the Ashton bill—and no doubt it will be the same in this—to meet that 
event. And, as regards the Ashton and Stalybridge petition, the most un- 
answerable thing is that, after encouraging the Mossley deputation which 
waited on them to go on with the bill, they now come here to oppose it. 
Mr. Robert Shaw Buckley, examined by the Hon. G. SomERSET. 

I am the chairman of the Mossley Local Board, who are the promoters of 
the scheme. : I am a millowner on the River Tame, and acquainted with 
Mossley and its requirements, both for domestic and other purposes. The 
trade is cotton and woollen. There are small water-works, supplying about 
500 houses, and there are wells and springs about the property and neigh- 
| bourhood, and some of the inhabitants had to fetch water last summer a 
| distance of half mile and sometimes a mile. Several complaints as to 
{want of water were made last year to the board. Fever existed in the 
| district, and the cause was said to be an insufficient supply of water. In 
; October last we considered it advisable to have a scheme and get an Act to 
{supply Mossley. Before that time it came to our knowledge that the cor- 
| poration of Oldham were going for water into the valley which by nature 
| we considered ours. We had a meeting with the water-works committee to 
| ask them to give it up, but we did not come to an arrangement. We after- 
| wards had a meeting with the corporation of Ashton, to see what arrange- 
|ments they were making with regard to the supply of Mossley, under the 
| provisions of the Act of 1864, as we were under the impression that they 
| would supply us in bulk under the Act. The reply they made was, that 
they had made no arrangements for the purpose; that the dryness of the 





| they should have sufficient water for themselves or not. A meeting was 
| applying to Parliament for an Act to supply ourselves with water was con- 
| sidered, and the local board then proceeded to get up a scheme. The Chew 
| is one of the tributaries of the Tame, and joins the Greenfield stream, and 
|form one stream. Mossley is below the junction; Upper Mill, Delph, Dob 
Cross, and Tame water are to the north, above it, and insufficiently supplied 
with water. There are no water-works in that district. I do not know 
whether the corporation of Oldham propose to supply Upper Mill or not. 
The Chew and Greenfield streams are the only streams from which Mossley 
can be legitimately supplied. There are no streams near, except one, and 


sequence of Mossley being so high. Oldham is quite out of the valley. 
There is a high range of hills between. They can have no claim to the 
water of the Chew by nature. Having passed Mossley, the water goes down 
to the Tame again, and flows to Ashton and Stalybridge. Above the 
junction the waters are polluted. There are dye-works here and there upon 
the stream. I do not think the water’ will be more impure for passing 
through Mossley. The local board are unanimous in this application, and 
the out-districts are favourable as far as we know. If Ashton and Staly- 
= supply Rm a have to buy it for flushing our sewers and 
watering the streets. ey have not commenced to lay any pi 
Mossley that I am aware of — 
Cross-examined by Mr. Hotker: Two months after we went to the 
Ashton committee we went to the corporation of Oldham. I believe they 
said they intended to supply Mossley and Upper Mill, but I cannot be cer- 








choice, because the Oldham district said they were going to endeavour to | shaw scheme is to supply 72,000. The Upper Mill district is almost entirey 


we should have to go a long way up in order to get the proper level, in con- | 
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tain about it. Mossley contains 12,000 inhabitants. It was intended to be 
supplied by the Oldham corporation. In the valley there xre 4000 popula- 
tion. The population of Upper Mill is, I believe, 2000, so that it will leave 
8000 outside, which the Oldham people do not — to suppply, but we 
do. ‘The stream at its source is pure; above Dob Cross it is perfectly pure. 
It begins to get foul above Delph. c 
By Mr. Ricnarps; Messrs. Bramley and Bottomley have mills below the 
junction of the Chew and the Greenfield, and convenient to be swept away 
if the reservoir should burst. he rateable value of Mossley is £30,000.| 
We were prompted to come to Parliament by the fact that we did not get 
any satisfactory assurance from the corporation of Ashton that they were | 
going to supply us. We knew the corporation of Oldham was coming. _ | 
Re-examined by Mr. Catverr: The population within the local board is 
12,000, and 20 years ago it was about 6000, and in 10 years I should 
imagine it got up from 10,000 to 11,000. Since the cotton famine the dis- | 
trict has not so much extended, but within 20 years the population has, 
increased 100 per cent. It is increasing, and we have had more plans for 
building sanctioned by the local board during the last three months than 
during all last year. I fancy 96,000 would be the population supplied by | 
the Ashton Water-Works. ‘The population of our district is 24,000, and we 
propose to make works to supply double that number. In 10 years we 
mav reasonably suppose the population will reach 50,000. : 
Mr. John Kershaw, a cotton-spinner at Mossley, confirmed the evidence 
generally given by Mr. Buckley. 
Mr. William Broadbent, examined by Mr. CALVERT. | 
I am managing clerk to Mr. Toy, the solicitor to this bill. I know the! 
district; there have been many complaints of the sanitary condition of the 








| valley. The local board district contains 2169 houses; in the Mossley district 


| present time nearly 11,000. 


| acres; the total acreage is 72} acres; capacity (total), 40} million cubic 


| 24. Atthe depth of 30 inches the yield per year would be 217 million | 


late summer had upset their calculations, and they could not tell whether | 


| Subsequently held at Mossley, when the subject of the desirability of | 





| over the ground with the promoters; the result was that the Chew valley 


12,000 people, and the out-district 1965. In the local board district the 
rateable value is between £29,000 and £30,000; in the out-district, £28,495; 
giving a total of £57,495. In 1851 the value of the local board district was 
£12,000; and in 1861, £20,000. I have ascertained these facts from ex- 
amination of the rate-books. The number of houses in Ashton parish are 
1478; in Staly, 765; in Dukinfield, 3065; the total is 5308 in the borough | 
of Stalybridge; in Ashton, excluding the hamlets of Lees, Halt Hall, and 
the Mossley Board district, there are 10,811 houses; the Staly Local Board | 
district contains 519; the total of the districts of Ashton, excluding Mossley, | 
is 16,038. I took 5} as the average population, and that gives 91,509; if the |, 
Mossley district is ndded it will give a total of 103,509. In Ashton, since 
1851 to 1861, the increase of population was 9800, and from 1861 to the! 
Taking the same ratio for the next 10 years, | 
the population of Ashton and Stalybridge, excluding Mossley, I should 
think would be about 104,000, and in 20 years about 120,000. The Swine- | 


without water. ‘The Local Government Act was adopted there last year, but | 
it cannot be obtained unless there are 3000 inhabitants, asarule. There) 
were not quite that number, and it was necessary to apply to the Secretary | 
of State to show the circumstances, in order that the Act might be adopted. 

Mr. Edward Wright, auctioneer, living at Mossley, and a member of the} 
local board, and Mr. Joseph Ferris Lawton, woollen manufacturer, at’ | 
Micklehurst, confirmed the evidence of Mr. Buckley as to the want of a/|/ 
water supply, and that it would be better for the local board to supply || 
their own water. } 

Mr. John Isaac Mawson, C.E , examined by Mr, CALVERT. 

Iam the engineer of this undertaking. In October last the promoters 

consulted me on the subject of supplying the district with water. I went 











was found the most eligible place for the purpose. They approved of my 
plans, and they are the same produced. The works are laid out with 
every consideration to safety and practical utility; the foundations are 
natural and water-tight. We shall erect an embankment across the stream | 
on the solid ground, across the valley. There is nothing in the formation of 
the ground to apprehend any evil consequences from the works; it is tena- | 
cious soil, and there is rock, clay, and shale. They are the same class of | 
works as the Swineshaw works. I propose that the compensation should 
be upon the basis of one-third of the quantity that the works would utilize. 
The capacity of No. 1 reservoir is 9} millions of cubic feet, and 15 acres; 
No. 2 is 39 acres, and 18} million cubic feet; the drainage of the two is| 
940 acres. The filter reservoirs occupy 1} acre, and the capacity is|| 
500,000 cubic feet. Of No.3 reservoir the acreage is 17, and the capacity | | 
12 million cubic feet. The drainage-ground in respect of these two is 1060 
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feet; and drainage-ground, 2000 acres. The available rainfall I have cal- | 


culated at 30 inches; it will vary sometimes, and in that county may reach 
54. It is sometimes 50, 40, 38, and in low grounds in the midland counties 





cubic feet. With the proposed compensation the works will absorb 213 feet 
per minute out of the total of 413, and the balance, 200, will run down | | 
during the course of the year to the millowners. The capacity of the works | | 
is 213 cubic feet per minute; nearly one-half the water will run back into | | 
its natural course. I propose to give one-third compensation, which will 

be 71 cubic feet per minute. We propose to supply Mossley with 20 gallons | 
of water per head. I have examined the Ashton Water-Works, and they 

are not sufficient to supply Mossley in addition to the requirements of the 

Ashton and Stalybridge district. . 

Mr. G. W. Hemans, C.E., and Mr. John Lawson, C.E., were examined to 
prove the correctness of Mr. Mawson's plans and estimates, and the imprac- | 
ticability of a supply of water to Mossley from the opposition schemes, | 

R scemea stated that that was the case on behalf of the promoters of | 
the bill. 

The committee decided to hear the case of the Oldham Corporation 
Water Bill before proceeding further with this scheme. 


OLDHAM CORPORATION WATER, ETC., BILL. 
Tuurspay, Aprit 15. 

Mr. Denison, Q.C., Mr. HotkeEr, Q.C., and Mr. Peper, were counsel for 
the promoters; Mr. CALVERT, Q.C., and the Hon. G. Somerset, Q.C., for the | 
authorities of Mossley; Mr. Mituwarp for the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway Company; Mr. VenaBues for the Earl of Stamford 
and trustees of the late Mr. Astley; Mr. Hore Scorr, Q.C., and Mr. Ep- 
WARDs for the corporation of Ashton-under-Lyne and Stalybridge; Mr. 
M'‘Intyre for the Stockport and Ashton Turnpike-Road Trustees; and Mr. 
Ricuarps, QC., for millowners and others. 

Mr. HoLKer, in opening the case, said: The bill before the committee is 
* A bill for extending the limits within which the corporation of Oldham 
may supply water, and for authorizing them to construct additional water- 
works, and for amending the ‘Oldham Borough Improvement Act, 1865,’ 
and for other purposes.” The committee will observe, in the last recital of 
the bill, there are some provisions with reference to gas; but, as there is no 
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|| opposition in that respect, I need not trouble the committee by enter- 
' ing further on that sabject. Witnesses will themselves state all that is 
|' sought for is the extension of the existing gas-works in Oldham. With 
| respect to the Oldham Bill for the supply uf water, what is proposed by the 
|corporation of Oldham is to obtain an additional supply to what they 
already have from the Greenfield and Chew Brooks, and thus bring suffi- 
cient water to satisfy their requirements. The corporation, however, think 
| it right, besides asking Parliament for powers for additional supply to Old- 
ham, to propose in the same bill provisions to give them power to supply 
|| Mossley and Upper Mill also, places of some considerable magnitude, and 
|| situate in the same valley through which the streams run, and which 
|| places are at present inefficiently supplied with water. In order that the 
|| Committee may understand clearly upon what ground the corporation base 
|| their claim, I must just make a short statement with reference to Oldham 
|| itself, and the supply of water to that place. The town and district of 
|| Oldham is a place of considerable importance, and was incorporated some 
|| time in 1849, the parliamentary borough including the various townships 
| around, such as Royton, Chatterton, and other places. All the area of the 
| blue line marked on the mapis not exactly within the parliamentary borough 
| of Oldham, but is within the limits to which the supply of water extends. 
In 1794 the town had a population of 10,000 persons, and it has increased 
| Since that time in a most surprising maner, 
|, Jation in 1861 of 82,917, and now it has nearly 83,000 inhabitants. It is 
|| Situate on high ground, and has this disadvantage—namely, that it 
||has no natural supply of water at all. It has no stream, and no canal. 

Notwithstanding this disadvantage, Oldham has increased in manufacturing 

enterprise more than any other town in Lancashire. 


| 
| 


‘been in proportion. The committee will see that between 1851 and 1861 
there was an increase of 20,000, and between 1861 and 1868, 15.000; and 
no doubt in 1871 there will be a further increase of 20,000. In 1794 there 
were 12 mills; in 1831, 62 mills; and in 1862, 178. And all these mills are 
| the largest in the country. In 1864 there were 180; in 1865, 185; in 1866, 187; 
and in 1867, 191. Some of these years included the period of the cotton panic. 
In 1868 the number of mills was 211. There are machine-works also in 
Oldham. It contains some of the largest works in the kingdom, one-ninth 
|of the yarn of this country being produced in this town. ‘The first Act 
|for the supply of water was obtained in 1825. In 1838 another Act was 
|, Obtained to extend the limits of supply, and under these two Acts the 
|| works were constructed at Stranesdale. The reservoirs are not large ones. 
|| The smallest reservoir was calculated to contain 76 million gallons, and 
|| the largest 140 million gallons. The drainage area will give us, perhaps, a 
|| better idea. That which was given under the Act in question consisted of 
|' 660 acres at the time these reservoirs were constructed, yet the limits of 
|| supply were not quite so extensive at that time. In 1853 the undertaking 
||of the water-works company was transferred to the corporation of 
|, Oldham. In 1855 it was found that the supply from Stranesdale was in- 
|| sufficient, and another bill was passed extending the limits. Parliament 
at that time authorized the corporation to go a distance off—to the sources 


The town itself had a popu- | 


ise The increase in the | 
population is something extraordinary, and the increase in the mills has | 





of tlhe river Roach—and reservoirs were constructed on Piethorne Brook | 


and Horn Brook. There were a number of compensation reservoirs. The 


|| largest reservoir was the Piethorn, having a capacity of 412 million gallons, | 


| with a drainage area of 2700 acres. In 1855 it was hoped this supply would 
|, be sufficient for some time, but the anticipations of the corporation were not 


realized. The truth of the matter was that Oldham required a larger | 
| All the rainfall had been collected and used some time previously. The || 


|| supply of water per head than any other place in the country, because, 
|, having no natural supply at all, and no canal, all its mills and manufac- 
|| tures depended on the water-works for condensing purposes. Those mills 
| | did not require a very large supply, but they did require some, and 

without it they must close their works, 


Prior to 1855 the inhabitants | 


| | had some little water, arising from the drainage of the town, which they | 
| collected, and worked over and over again, and so managed to get along. | 
|| But when the cotton famine came into the district, the corporation availed | 


themselves of the Act of Parliament, and employed the men who were 


‘thrown out of work in constructing the public works, and among others | 


|| the works which were made for draining the town. 


Some 10 or 12 miles | 


|| of drainage. in addition to the main drainage of the town, were thus con- | 


' structed. No doubt that was of great advantage as regards sanitary pur- 
|| poses, but still it was a disadvantage to the millowners, because it took 
|| away the only supply of water they had to use. That drove them to the 
| corporation fora supply. They said, “ A supply we must have, or else our 
; mills must come to a standstill.” It would be a most disastrous thing for 


| such a town if the manufacturing enterprise should be interfered with, and | 


| stopped for want of water. There is also another reason why the Oldham 
| people should have the bill. The water which was not taken away by the 
drainage was absorbed in the coal workings, which no doubt ccntributed to 
|}; the prosperity of the town. In 1868 the population to be supplied with 
|| water in the district around amounted to 120,640, and the total quantity of 
| water per head from the drainage area was only 21 or 22 gallons per 
;/diem for all purposes. 


This is the present supply, which, of course, | 


| is totally inadequate to the requirements of the district; in fact, it | 


| Was only just sufficient for the population of Oldham alone. No pro- 
|, vision seems to have been made for the increase in population of 
;:2000 per annum. The supply in 1868 became so small that the 
most deplorableeresults were likely to ensue to the towa. It had to be 
‘restricted to two hours per day, many houses could not be supplied at all, 
‘and the manufacturers were obliged to go about with carts to collect the 
} water. The public baths and wasi-houses were shut up, as was also the 
' Bluecgat School, for eleven weeks, because of the want of water. At 


, length it became so deficient that they had bat 9 fortnight’s supply on hand; | 
|| but, fortunately, showers of rain then came to their aid, otherwise it | 


| would have been impossible to say what would have happened. Mr. Black- 
|| burn, the engineer, was consulted, and he visited a great number of places 
|| from whence water could be obtained, and after careful examination he 
|; found that it was impossible to obtain an adequate supply for Oldham from 
|, its immediate neighbourhood, because it had already exhausted its supply, 


jand gone to the sources of the Roach for foreign aid. And when the Old- | 
|| ham people found that Mossley was inadequately furnished with water, they | 


|| thought it only right, in coming into the district, not to impound the water 


for themselves alone, but also for Mossley and Upper Mill, and their scheme | 


‘| has been drawn out with that intention. 
|| of the Chew as well as the Greenfield Brook. Well, Mr. Blackburn having 
satisfied himself that there was no other spot than the one mentioned in the 
1 


|| to Parliament. 


They have included the sources | 1 
| taken in 1867, by the corporation, for purely manufacturing purposes; 
| perhaps half, but I should think less. There is no water for manufacturing 


scheme for the construction of water-works, measures were taken to apply | 
One of the opponents to the bill is the Mossley Local Board, | 


| but the Oldham people think they can supply them much better than if they | 


had independent works of their own. 
to say that they desire to have the control of their own works, and all I can 
Say is that Oldham will not covet the Chew Brook if it is relieved from 


But Mossley, no doubt, has a right | 


Brook. So the difference between Mossley and Oldham can be made a 
matter of easy settlement. The next opposition is from the Mossley Water- 
Works Company, but they have done little good as they only supplied a_| | 
small number of houses, The next opposition is from Ashton and Staly- |! 
bridge and Dukinfield. It may be said here that Oldham, coming to the | | 
head of the Swineshaw Brook, has no right to go into a foreign district. If} | 
such was the case some towns would have no water at all. What would | | 
become of Mauchester and other large towns if they did not seek sueh aid? | 
Taking the Oldham and Mossley schemes together tney will not exhaust) | 
the supply of water, because there is the Swineshaw Brook and the Karr | | 
Brook, the latter being unappropriated. Herethere are a few manufacturers, | | 
and the water is perfectly pure. We say that we only take the water from | 
the Tame which runs through the town, and which is polluted by Ashton | | 
and Stalybridge allowing their refuse to run into it. When dry weather | | 
prevails there is a small quantity of water with a large quantity of refuse, | | 
but in our scheme we propose to give them a regular and more than double | | 
supply, the compensation water being fully one-third of the rainfall.|| 
As to the fear of the reservoirs bursting, that would apply to every water- | | 
works in the country. The embankments would be made secure, and no|| 
difficulty would arise from that. As to the opposition of the millowners, | 
instead of having an uncertain, they will have a regular supply; and the} 
landowners, if any of their land should be taken, will be amply compensated, | | 
and, instead of being injured, greatly benefited. 1 
John Platt, Esq., M.P., examined by Mr. HoLKER. 1 
I am member for Oldham, and have been many years one of the Town || 
Couneil, and three times mayor. I am a member of the firm of Platt || 
Brothers, extensive millowners at Oldham. Oldham was made a corpora- || 
tion town in 1849. It embraces in its parliamentary borough Royton, | 
Chatterton, Crompton, and Lees. Under the Act of 1855 the limits were 
Chatterton, Crompton, Royton, Palesworth, Halt Hedge, and Saddleworth. | | 
The population in 1821 was 20,000, but now that which would be included | 
in the water supply would be 120,000. The increase in Oldham itself has | 
been 2000 per annum, and one remarkable feature is that, at the time of | 
the cotton panic, it increased, and is still increasing. There is a large | 
number of machine-works all over the borough. It has no water supply | 
naturally; there is only a brook on one side of the borough. There is a} 
canal just at the lower end of the municipal borough, but it is not avail- 
able to the manufacturers. Every mill is driven by steam, and all the| 
water is “catch” water. The supply has beer derived by drainage, but | 
that is limited by reason of the increase of works and houses. An extensive | | 
system of drainage was commenced at the time of the cotton panic, which 
has taken the water from the town, and has been the means of the mill- || 
owners suffering immensely. I do not see what can alter the state of 
affairs but an additional supply of water. I remember the Strausdale 
scheme of 1825, but that was found inadequate; and, from present expe-' | 
rience, the wonder is how the people lived. The Roach is a river flowing to | 
the west through Rochdale. Under the 1855 scheme we got a drainage || 
area of 2700 acres. There was some opposition from Rochdale, but it did | | 
not prevail, and they admitted they were better off. There was a scarcity | 
of water in Oldham last year. I could not have a fire in my kitchen from | 
fear of a “blow up” from want of water. The supply of water was || 
restricted to two hours per day. The higher portion of the borough could 1] 
not be reached. The baths and Bluecoat School had to be closed. A || 
great many persons afterwards had to get supplied by the corporation. | | 


supplying Mossley and Upper Mill, and will be content with the Greenfield | 
} 


| 
1| 


drainage area is not sufficient for the town. I have turned my attention to | | 
the sources of the Chew and Greenfield Brooks, and the Greenfield is the 
proper supply for Oldham. I have property in it. In the month of August 
it is visited with floods, and the damage done to property by floods is some- 
times enormous. The construction of works, I am told, will be the greatest | | 
blessing, and will increase the value of property. In 1855 we employed in 
our firm 2500 persons, and now 6000, me am happy to state that the same 
prosperity has attended other firms. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CALvrrt: Chatterton has increased more than 
Oldham. The establishment of a good water supply has been proved in || 
Oldham to be a source of prosperity. There can be no doubt but it would 
be best for Oldham people to manage their works in their own way. All 
the towns should manage their own water-works. We should like what 
Mr. Bateman gave to Glasgow—50 gallons per head. If any place requires 
an artificial supply of water it is Oldham. The trade is cotton, woollen, 
hat-making, and iron. 

By Mr. Mittwarp: The water-rates did not fall off much, neither did 
the manufacturers. To a limited extent the corporation were making a || 
profit by selling the water to the manufacturers. We were short of water, 
and many parts of the town suffered last summer for want of it. They 
were restricted to a supply of two hours per day. The original works sup- | 
plied one part of the town. The Stranesdale and Piethorne supplied the | 
upper part. There has not been any arrangement made with the Mossley 
people. It may be possible some conversation may have taken place with | 
persons in this room unofficially connected with the corporation. I am not 
aware of any other scheme so good as this for Oldham. I do know the 
Dentshaw scheme. I only know it from the engineer. The expense of | 
constructing reservoirs at Dentshaw would be very considerable. 

The Cuarrman: Am I to understand that all the various ways of ob- 
taining water for Oldham have been before the authorities of the borough, 
and that they approve of this scheme? 

Witness: Yes. 

By Mr. Mituwarp: Any method in the way of pumping is most uncer- 
tain. The water from coal-pits is not available for domestic purposes, and 
I know that from my own experience, as there is a coal-pit near my works. 

By Mr. M‘Intyre: The watershed is away from Oldham. I consider a 
plentiful supply is what the millowners want. Under this scheme they will 
be much better off. From the gathering-ground of the Chew, Stockport 
by road would be about 18 miles. The population of Ashton and Staly- 
bridge is increasing, but they have other sources of supply. They have 
the Swineshaw Brook. I do not know that the water in the Diggle Brook 
is impure. 

By Mr. Epwarps: Stalybridge has been stationary for some time as 
regards cotton. There is no reason why it and Ashton should not have 
progressed like Oldham and Bolton. I cannot tell how much water was 





purposes in Oldham except the Medlock, which passes in a drain, of about 
2 feet diameter, under the railway, and which has to take the flood water 
as well. The greater number of mills are not near the Ashton Canal. If 
we obtain the scheme the expense very likely will be more to get the water 
from Dentshaw than Greenfield, but there are other sources. é 

Mr. HoLKer said it was not in the minds of the promoters to obtain any 
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other supply, and he should ask the opinion of the committee as to the 
Dentshaw scheme. 


each corporation without going so deep into the future. . 

Re-examined by Mr. Hotxer: The water from iron-works ruins the 
boilers. There is no town in England that has gone toa ter expense 
in collecting water; we catch it on the roofs of the mills. Ifthe reservoir 
is properly constructed—and there can be no difficulty in that—there will 
be no fear of its bursting. ? 

Mr. Josiah Ratcliff, examined by Mr. PemBer. 

I reside at Oldham, and am acotton-spinner. I was a member of the 
Town Council in 1853, and remained so till 1865. The trade of Oldham is 
increasing rapidly. I do not know of any other place which has increased 
so much, excepting Bolton. Oldham requires a further supply of water. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Somerset: I was one of the promoters of the 
bill of 1855. Ithink the town should have water-works under its own 
corporation. 

By Mr. Mittwarp: I do not know how much water we have, nor what 

rofit we get on what we sell to the manufacturers. Our first consideration 
is to have sufficient for sanitary purposes, and to supply the population. I 
cannot say that we have more water than any town in England, or more 
than 20 gallons per head. We have not been materially short of water till 
last year. We come here for a bill because we are afraid of the future. 
Mr. Nathan Worthington, examined by Mr. Denison. 

Iam a magistrate of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and trustee of the 
Bluecoat School. The school and baths were shut 3 last year for some 
time for want of water. No other scheme would be likely to supply Oldham. 

Mr. William Rye, examined by Mr. DENison. 

Iam mayor of Oldham, and chairman of the gas and water company. I 
am one of a firm of engineers, and took some share in 1864 and 1865 in 
getting a supply of water. The reservoirs are not quite full now. We have 


|collected all the water that we could; none has been wasted, and the pre- 


sent watershed has been made use of. I do not know of any other resource 
equal to this. 
By Mr. Catverr: It is essential that Oldham should manage and have 
its own water-works. , : 
Cross-examined by Mr. RicHarps: The meg pe at Piethorne is 
1340 acres; that at Brusher's Clough and Beezum Hill is 700 acres, and the 


boilers. During the wet weather a week’s supply would be about 30 million 


\gallons. 


Fripay, Apri 16. 
Mr. William Knott, examined by Mr. Hotker. 

I live at Saddleworth, and am a justice of the peace of Oldham. I heard 
the evidence yesterday, and agree in almost every particular. There is a 
most imperative demand for water. Last year our works were eight or ten 
weeks at a standstill for want of water, and we had to fetch it. The drain- 
age which has been effected for the health of the town has decreased our 
supply. Through being constantly utilized, the water becomes thick, and 
a nuisance. The two brooks are subject to floods, which have done a vast 
amount of damage. If the reservoirs are constructed as contemplated they 
will be of immense benefit to the town. 


Mr. Robert Lynam, examined by Mr. HotkEr. 

Iam the borough surveyor. The rateable value of Oldham is £178,394. 
If the population increases in ten years it will be 100,0¢0. The number of 
mills is 211. Since August, 1868, I have had plans for seven new streets, 
279 houses, and seven new mills. The whole district to be supplied numbers 
122,930 persons; and if we get Upper Mill there will be added to the popu- 
lation 14,400. I agree with what has been said with reference to the want 
of water, but do not know anything about the supply. 

By Mr. Catvert: I do not know there has been a scarcity of water till 
last year, but there may have been without my knowing it. 

By Mr. Ricnarps: I do not know officially the amount of the borough 
debt. It may be less than £278,000, which is the ratal value. I believe it 
has increased since 1864. 

By Mr. Pore: I obtained the amount of population from the census 
returns. 

Mr. James Taylor, examined by Mr. HoLker. 

Iam the manager of the Oldham Corporation Gas-Works. I know all the 
sources of supply to the water-works. They will yield 2,730,000 gallons per 
diem. The average rainfall for the last ten years has been 36 inches, and I 
allow 12 for evaporation. With that rainfall we get 2,730,000 gallons. This is 


day. I remember the compensation by the bill of 1855. Mr. Bateman gave 
the rainfall as 45 inches. It was assumed to be higher than it turned out 
to be. 2,730,000 gallons is the amount of water after deductions, and that 
will give 23 gallons per head per day for all purpcses; but that is not suffi- 
cient, taking all things into consideration, for the supply of the Oldham 


we reduced the supply. The drainage works have taken away water which 


for domestic purposes. I know Mr. Mayall’s pit, from which it was proposed 
to give the corporation a supply. The water issues at a place called Little 
End Loose; it comes to the surface below Stranesdale, at a place called Fall 
End Loose, and there the supply ceases. 

By Mr. Catverr: Last year there was no flushing or watering the 
streets, owing to the drought. For all purposes, 30 gallons would not have 
been sufficient. The corporation accounts are published every year, and 
every one has an opportunity of examining them. ; 

By Mr. Venasies: The population of the new district, Mossley and 
Upper Mill, will be about 20,000. The Piethorne reservoir was about 6 feet 


million gallons, or three weeks supply. Our reservoirs are not now full, 
although they are in such a state as to hold a full supply. We have had a 


two years for Piethorne. At the time we were in want of water Mr. Mayall 
made an offer, but he would not guarantee any quantity; the rain came, 
and his offer was not accepted. Forty-four inches would be the average 
rainfall for three years. We have gauges at the reservoirs. I believe 
it is acknowledged that there will be less rain water at high level than low; 
for instance, less at 1000 feet than at 800 feet. 

By Mr. Mrttwarp: If I take the rainfall at 42 inches average, it will be 
4,685,000 gallons; 36 is the average at Stranesdale only, the others show 44, 





| 
| 


The Cuatrman: We can form our opinions of the immediate wants of | pits, perhaps, to the extent of 200,000 gallons per day. That was done last 


| 


| construct the water-works. I am not aware that the corporation have 


| was sold before meters were in use. We supply 20,000 houses, 


| works and the place from which we supply the reservoir. The degrees of 


water 40 million gallons. At Lower Stranesdale the water would be 76 | 
million gallons, and Upper Stranesdale, 140 million gallons; and the | 
|gathering-ground 660 acres. The water from collieries is not good for 


| examination of the district, I came to the conclusion that Oldham could not 


| bridge, and 27 at Glossop; and taking all these facts into consideration, I | 


the balance after deducting the compensation water, 1,289,000 gallons per | 


district. The consumption last July was 30 gallons per head per day before | 


used to be utilized by the mills. I have had my attention called to the coal- | 
pit water; it is very hard in its nature. We had some arrangement by | 
which we could avail ourselves of the coal-pit reseryoir into the Lower | 
Stranesdale water. The inhabitants complained, as the water was not fit | 


| quality of the water when it comes to be pumped up. The proof of that 


of being full last year, just before the drought. That would represent 100 | 


gauge fixed at Piethorne for about three years; 39} inches is the average of | 


| The water runs into the gauge at the mill, and when it falls short we turn 


39, and one 37. The sum total of the reservoir acreage is 98} acres, and 
the total capacity 742 million gallons. We can turn in water from the coal- 


summer, and without any expense. We have not had the Piethorne reser- 
voir full this year, and it has only been in use about a couple of years. We 
n to fill it in 1867; we did not require it full in 1862. It was 6 feet 
below the overflow when the dry weather set in. We gave out in July 30 
gallons per head per day, but could not tell what was used for the first six 
months in 1868. We take the dry season of the year for the average. I 
can only estimate what we have had, and that has been 36 inches of rain- 
fall. We commenced last June supplying to millowners by meter. From 
December to March, last year, the supply given out was 27,362,000 gallons, 
aud that would be 350,000 gallons per day, at six days to the week. We 
charge from 3d. to 8d. per 1000 gallons, according to quantity. We were 
offered water from Messrs. Mayall at 6d., but our committee offered 4}d. 
per 1000 gallons. I am not aware that Messrs. Mayall pumped 350,000 
gallons per day. We dealt with Messrs. Butterworth for compensation 
water, at 1d. per 1000 gallons, 800,000 gallons per day. I have an analysis 
of that water from Dr. Calvert, also an analysis of our own. I speak from 
practical experience, notwithstanding Dr. Calvert’s analysis, that the coal 
measure water is hard. . 

By the CuarrMan: I know that it is not so soft as that with which we 
generally supply the town. The professor does not give in his analysis the 
degrees of hardness. 

By Mr. Ricuarps: I have nothing to do with the debts of the borough; 
I believe they are £274,000. More money will have to be borrowed if we 


borrowed more. : 
By Mr. M‘Inryre: At Stranesdale there was waste; at Beezum Hill, when 
full, the water would flow to Stranesdale,and was used as compensation water. 


off water from the reservoir. 
By Mr. Epwarps: We supply by meter now, and cannot tell how much 


Re-examined by Mr. Hotker: There is a communication in Mr, Mayall’s 


hardness are not mentioned by Dr. Calvert. I have Dr. Frankland’s ana- 
lysis of the water from the source proposed, 
Mr. VENABLEs objected to this being put in. 
John George Blackburn, Esq., examined by Mr. Denison. 
I am a member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. I was consulted 
last year by the Oldham Corporation as to this scheme, and, after careful 





have a better supply than from the Greenfield and Chew Brooks. The 
height of the town above the sea is 690 feet. There has never existed a| 
natural supply in Oldham, and none to be had from the surface drainage. | 
All the land above the reservoirs is moor land, perhaps there may be a few | 
acres about the site of the reservoirs. It is the best water, and it flows off 
millstone grit. There are four reservoirs on Greenfield Brook and its | 
tributaries, and one on the Chew Brook. The Home Clough reservoir is to | 
contain 30,500,000; Birchin Clough, 17,600,000 ; Greenfield (upper reservoir), | 
14,500,000; Yeoman Hay reservoir, 51,000,000; altogether, 115,600,000. The | 
drainage area will gather 3370 acres. The Chew Brook reservoir contains 

about 31,700,000 cubic feet. Its area is 830 acres, and it will be used for | 
compensation. I have taken gauges from six situations. I have the | 
Stand Edge gauge for 16 years; the Saddleworth rainfall, 16 years; Blackstone 
Edge, 16 years; Stranesdale, 10 years; and that gives me an average for 





Stand Edge 48°56; Saddleworth, 40°43; Blackstone Edge, 42°81; Stranesdale, | ! 
36°12; Piethorne, 39°40; Surne, 4376. Adding these together I get an ' | 





| 


} 


average rainfall of 41°85 inches for the range of hills on that side. For | 


compensation 30 inches have been agreed upon at Rochdale, 30 inches at 
Piethorne, 30 inches they have been forced to give at Ashton and Staly- 





think we ought to take 30 inches as the available rainfall. I believe there 
is no difficulty whatever in making reservoirs perfectly safe, that is to say, 
the embankment perfectly safe; and the only difficulty an engineer has to 
contend with, and it extends all over the district, is to make reservoirs water- 
tight. They may be so as regards the embankment, but no man can make 
them water-tight, and prevent escape of water through strata of rocks, | 
either on the seat of the reservoir or on the sides. None of my embank- | 
ments have given way. The total estimate is £280,000. Iam managing | 
director of a coal company whose property lies on the deep in Mr. | 
Mayall’s coal workings; his coal workings are on the top of a slope, | 
and we have a quantity of coal lying just below, which keeps his water in | 
its present position. The greater part of that coal is actually paid for, | 
which we must at some time get. We are working the coals towards the 
bottom on the deep, and it is quite in our power to take off that water from 
Mr. Mayall’s workings. We only leave that large quantity of coal there to 
prevent the water doing us damage at the present time. It is to our inte- 
rest the company should pump this water away, because then we could get 
the whole of the coal without risk. My experience of water relates to that 
which runs into the higher Stranesdale reservoir out of a subterranean 
work, called Little End Loose. I knew that, whenever the colliery water 
increased in the Stranesdale reservoir, the water was completely affected. 
Whenever the water in Mayall’s works was reduced below a certain level, 
then I was quite satisfied that some of the water from the Stranesdale 
reservoir would run into the same works, and we should be pumping the 
water which we now get by gravitation. We get rid of some coal water in 





this colliery. As to the quality of the water, it is perfectly possible that a}; 


sample of the colliery water, while it is at rest, may not at all show the 


is in Oldham, because from the Bayley Mine we have to pump a quantity 
of water from a pit called the Hartford Pit. For many years that water 
was pumped up without any complaint from the millowners below, 
but after it was reduced to a certain level, and had been stagnant for some 
time in the workings, there came to be some compiaints from Messrs. 
Platt Brothers and Co.,and from a Mr. William Smethurst, who had a 
mill below, to such an extent, that we had to lay roe past their works for 
the purpose of conveying this water right away from them. It became so 
bad that even the mixture of it with the stream precluded the use of it for 
condensing purposes or for purposes of boilers, and we had to lay down a 
special line of pipes, by the permission of Messrs. Platt Brothers, through 
their grounds, for the purpose of conveying it past,in order to avoid a 
lawsuit, 

Cross-examined by Mr. VenaBues: Stand Edge is about 1150 feet above 
Ordnance datum; Saddleworth, 640 feet; Blackstone Edge, 900 feet; Stranes- 
dale, 800 feet, I think; Piethorne, about the same level as Stranesdale; 
and Swineshaw, about 884 feet. The gathering-ground runs up to 1600 or 
1700 feet. Some of the peaks may be 1900 feet. This ridge of hills is part 
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of the backbone of England. The Home Clough reservoir is 1593 feet above 
Ordnance datum; Birchin Clough, 1529 feet; Greenfield, Upper, 875 feet; 
Yeoman’s Hay, 780 feet; and the Chew Stream reservoir, 1600 feet. The 
storeage for the compensation reservoirs—Brushes, Clough, and Beezum 
Hill—on this printed card, is 51 million gallons and 700 acres. The 
capacity of Piethorne reservoir is 344 million gallons; Norman Hill, 
47 million gallons; Hanging Lees, 21 million gallons; and they comprise 
1340 acres. [Mr. Blackburn’s report was put in and read.] I suggest two 
schemes: the one I propose and the Dentshaw scheme. My preference for 
Greenfield is due to a question of money—a question of large quantity, and 
@ more comprehensive scheme. The Ashway Gap is the present scheme, 
and there I propose a supply of 4,337,000 gallons, after allowing for com- 
pensation water due to the stream; and the price is 13d. per 1000 gallons. 


Monpay, Aprit 19. 
Mr. Blackburn recalled, and examined by Mr. HoLKeEr. 

I take the average rainfall at 41°85. It is hardly a general rule that 
| the higher the yy the more rainfall; the rainfall extends generally 

some distance below the ridge. A place closed in will produce more rain- 
fall than the hill itself. I know the Manchester works; they have gauges. 
There is ground at Manchester on the south-west of our gathering-ground. 
They have been taking gauges many years. Although adjoining, I did not 
take the Manchester gauges. I have got gauges for 16 years at 48°60; I 
do not think they were ever at 52°50. I sent for all the gauges at 
Piethorne, and they sent me those for two years. There is no suitable place 
to fix a gauge except Messrs. Bottomley'’s. I do not think it possible to 
gauge a portion, but even if I could it would not guide me, as there would 
be some months of drought. The gauges I spoke of were ganges in the 
stream, and the gauges you ask me for are rain gauges. I was prevented 
putting up gauges in the stream by Messrs. Bottomley. The Clew reser- 
voir contains 830 acres; the total area is 420, and is only one-fifth, which, 
as a whole, would not deliver sufficient. The difference is between one- 
fifth and one-third. It is a compensation reservoir. 

The CuarrmAn: That portion of the Oldham scheme referring to Chew 
has been practically given up by the Oldham people. 

Witness : If it was so fixed by the committee we should measure from 
700 yards above the junction of the two rivers, and at that point we cer- 
tainly should not get 1200 acres of gathering-ground. I know Messrs. 
Lees, who are the owners of a large tract of manure land on the side of the 
hill. Mr. Whitehead and Mr. Wakefield are also owners of land marked on 
the map. Messrs. Lees are large coal proprietors, as well as owners of 
other property in the town of Oldham. By purchasing some of the coal 
much of the supply would be obviated. I believe the information true 
that 350,000 gallons per day could be had, and it was my opinion that it 
would be continuous. A barrier keeps the water back from flowing into 
his mines, and as that barrier remains it can be pumped from the pit. We 
have suspended the working of the mines. The water would become more 
valuable if the corporation were to begin to pump it. The water would 


to the Ordnance map the dip of my mine is shown to be the other way; in 
one place, from my works. What I have stated to the committee is the 


Ordnance map the works dip in that direction, but nevertheless it is on the 
rise, and whatever water is in that mine it will go to the collieries in the 
deep. As long as the water is pumped it will not go into the collieries. 

Cross-examined by Mr. RicHarns: Messrs. Bo:tomley’s works communi- 
cate with Messrs. Buckley’s, and the latter could avail themselves of Messrs. 
Bottomley’s water if they liked. I do not know that Messrs. Buckley have 
spent a deal of money to get that supply; one-third is the available com- 
pensation. I do not know the capacity of Messrs. Bottomley’s reservoir; he 


as there is no suitable place. Messrs. Bottomley have a weir, and they 
collect the water in a suitable place for a gauge. I can give you no infor- 
mation as regards Messrs. Bottomley’s premises. If millowners are entitled 
to give more compensation than we propose, the works will be in a position 
to give it tothem. The proposed gathering-ground is higher than Swine- 
shaw. The average height of our reservoirs would be 500 feet above the 
Swineshaw reservoirs, and some a little higher. I take 12 inches for 
evaporation. I have taken Blackstone Edge as a gauge. Stannage is 
nearer; but I have not taken any single gauge. The gauges I use have no 
rods, and they go into a graduated measure. The gauge should be taken 
from the ground. Ifa gauge is put on the roof of a house the result would 
not be the same as if it was placed within a few feet of the ground. I have 
calculated the cost. I stand by the estimates I have given for the works— 
£140,000 for the Dentshaw scheme, and £130,000 for that of Piethorne. 
By Mr. M‘Inryre: There is no natural supply for Oldham. The earth 
into which the stream runs mentioned by you is within our district, but we 
do not get the water. The Medlock goes past Messrs. Lees, and is within 
our district of supply; it is very bad. The upper part is bad, except that 
which is intercepted by the Stranesdale works. None of the water which we 
shall use at Oldham will be returned to the valley. The millowners and 
inhabitants, however, will be greatly benefited by our scheme if we take 
their water, because we shall give them a regular supply. 
By Mr. Epwarps: I was engineer for the Swineshaw scheme of 1864, 
and I am still of opinion that Ashton and Stalybridge can supply Mossley 
with water. I think it probable that Mossley could be supplied by Ashton 
with water this autumn. The amount of water supply for the population 
is 8,350,000 gallons, Mr. Taylor stated 2,730,000, but he is not an 
engineer, and he calculated on 30 available inches. That would supply 
166,000 at the rate of 20 gallons per head per day. I believe the acreage 
is 2700, and do not see any reason to alter my calculation. Where a right 
is obtained by occupation, there is a greater claim for compensation. 

Re-examined by Mr. Houker: If the town of Oldham does not shortly 
get a water supply, it will be without the means of obtaining it at all. This 
is 8 more comprehensive scheme than any other, and it is a much cheaper 
and more prudent scheme. I said if the coal in Mayall’s pit was purchased 
the water could be used for a temporary purpose. I was a member of the 
Town Council up to 1867. The statement of liabilities and assets up to 
Aug. 31, 1868, shows the balance between the liabilities and assets of the cor- 
poration, £12,000. To satisfy this there is the rateable property of the town, 
and, independent of this, there is an income derived from various sources, and 
upwards of £6000 was accumulated last year to pay interest on mortgages 
and place a sum by to the redemption-fund. ‘The state of the finances of 
Oldbam is satisfactory, As to the Manchester rainfall on the gathering- 
ground, Mr. Bateman can give the necessary information, but I think bis 
average is quite as little as mine is. 

The Cuarrman: Can you get compensation from any other source than 
the Chew Brook? 

Witness: Yes. 








probably flow, if the barrier were removed, into Bank Horse Pit. According | 


| 





| 


refused all information. I could not have taken gauges above his property, | in Lancashire. 


truth, irrespective of the Ordnance map. In the case you refer to on the other gauge, that probably might be taken. 








Mr. Norwoop: You say the town has authority to borrow money, that 
it has expended all the money borrowed with the addition of £11,000, and 
you owe £12,000 on the capital account? 

Witness : Yes. 

J. F. Bateman, Esq., examined by Mr. Hotker. 

Ihave been connected with a great many water schemes, and the Glas- 
gow scheme. Was in Oldham 40 years ago, when the first water-works 
were constructed. Oldham has no natural resources, and only one ve 
small stream. Oldham stands 700 feet above the level of the sea. All 
supplies in Oldham have been exhausted. It is essential that a supply 
should be obtained for condensing purposes for the mills. I do not think 
the present supply of 2,700,000 gallons per day, at 23 gallons per head, suf- 
ficient. It should have 30 gallons per head, and be able to look forward 
for a continuous supply for some years. Works for the first delivery, for a 
scheme of this kind, could not be effected earlier than five years. I know 
many towns where 20 gallons per day is the supply, but then they are dif- 
ferently situated to Oldham. In Manchester the average is 33 gallons per 
head, and Glasgow 48 with waste, and only 3 or 4 gallons go out of this for 
trade purposes in Glasgow. ‘There is a better case in Halifax, which stands 
on high ground like Oldham. Some few years ago they obtained an Act to 
construct water-works, and they use 40 gallons per head per day for manu- 
facturing and domestic purposes, I have seen Mr. Blackburn’s scheme, 
and consider that he could not go to a better ground for his supply. As 
to the embankments, there is no difficulty in making them perfectly safe; 
but I could not undertake to say that they would be perfectly water- 
tight at the bottom. I think the best guide for obtaining the average 
rainfall would be to take the Manchester watershed, which is a fair criterion 
to go by for the whole district. As to compensation, that should have 
reference not only to the rainfall but to the natural produce of the river. 
Thirty inches may be taken as available rainfall in dry seasons ; we take 
two seasons. If we take Liverpool at one-third, which was once given, we 
get as the gross product 25 million gallons per day, out of which the corpo- 
ration expected 16 millions and the millowners 8 million. The quantity 
collected for the district was what was expected, but two or three dry years 
came, and then the corporation, instead of getting 16 millions, got 8 millions, 
and the millowners 6 millions. In Manchester the full amount of compen- 
sation is given of the whole volume of water collected, and yet only one- 
half of the water is utilized; and that, I consider, is a hardship. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mituwarp: When the works are completed the 
supply will be 4 million gallons a day. 

y Mr. VenaBues: Thirty gallons per head per day would not be too 
much for the supply. The trade of Ashton and Stalybridge is much the 
same as Oldham, but does not require so much water, as they have the 
river Tame and the Huddersfield Canal for their requirements. As to rain- 
fall, Ido not think levels have much to do with that, but exposure and wind 
have. The rainfall is more in locked-up valleys or gaps, and the heaviest 
fall is just over the east end summit of the hill. 

By Mr. Ricuarps: It isa matter of indifference to the corporation, I 
should imagine, whether they gave the compensation water continuously 
or for a few hours per day rp 

By Mr. Epwarps: Stand Edge is not far off, and, in the absence of any 


By the Cuairman: We have the Carr Brook, which is an important 
feeding-ground. That has not been tapped, and can be made available for a 
further supply to Ashton and Stalybridge; and if Dukinfield should find 
themselves in a difficulty for a supply, there is a ready source. 


Turspay, AprIt 20. 
C. E. Cawley, Esq., M.P., examined by Mr. HoLKer. 

Iam a civil engineer, and have been extensively engaged in water schemes 
ooking at Oldham, I think that it requires more than an 
ordinary supply of water. I should think, when you have a town increasing 
with such rapidity, 25 years to look forward to would not be too much. 
Nothing could be a greater mistake than continually coming to Parliament 
to be patched up. Owing to my illness I have not been in a position to 
examine the spots in the scheme; but, generally, I can say all the streams 
are suitable for a supply, and do not think they could select a better place 
than Greenfield. q agree with Mr. Blackburn that 30 inches is the 
available rainfall; it depends on the millowners arrangements whether 
they use compensation to their benefit; 10 inches compensation is suffi- 
cient. Mr. Bottomley’s is the highest mill on the stream, but I do not 
know what he uses. It frequently happens that the owner of the highest 
mill can use a larger proportion of water than those down the stream. I 
shculd say to use colliery water would be improper, and I should be sorry 
to recommend it; but it all depends upon the lower workings. Water 
coming from coal measures would be impregnated with iron. In some 
parts water from the red sandstone and chalk is obtained, but not so good 
as from this drainage-ground, as it is very soft. I have examined the- 
mode of conveyance from Yeoman’s Hay, the lower reservoir on the Green- 
field Brook, and believe that it could be conveyed properly. 

Cross-examined by Mr. VENABLEs: [expect Chew Brook will be taken by 
one or the other, but that does not affect the scheme. If Oldham does not have 
this drainage-ground, I should not be surprised if Manchester should want 
it. What I meant is that it would be extravagant to spend a deal of money 
for merely present supply, but that we should look 25 years ahead, at least. 
I thought Ashton and Stalybridge were looking forward to that when they | 
had their bill. Dukinfield is a small place, and the supply small; it had | 
an old water company, and when the company got an Act the works were 
transferred. They were getting their “ay from Manchester, and thought 
they could depend upon the supply. They must have a further supply 
from Manchester or Stalybridge. Manchester can supply them if they 
like, and if Manchester has given notice to Dukinfield that they will not 
supply it any longer, it could not be from want of ability, but for some 
private reasons. Manchester has extended its limits for water supply 
every time it came to Parliament. ; 

By Mr. Ricuarps: Messrs. Buckley have storeage, more or less, in the 
Ashton Bill. I was engaged for the millowners. I never gauged five- 
sevenths of the water. . do not think I claimed a much larger quantity 
than one-third compensation; there may be special cases. 1 accept one- 
third as generally a fair compensation for the ordinary working of a stream 
of the same description. I remember the Stockport Water-Works, and, on 
behalf of the millowners, I appeared as arbitrator, and a compensation of 
money was accepted. It is very likely 1 claimed two-thirds for Messrs. 
Hughes, but that was a special case, and the bill was withdrawn. Mr. 


Haywood's was also an exceptional case, and he obtained a much larger | | 


quantity than he would get if he had to fight the matter over again. 
believe the Greenfield is much more prolific than the Swineshaw Brook. 

By Mr. Mituwarp: I should give one-third of the available supply, und 
exclude the exceptional years. 
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By Mr. M‘Intyre: We have ascertained that 10 inches is sufficient. We 
take a series of years for this average. I think one-third is fair compensa- 
tion, unless any property on the Upper Mill should be treated for sepa- 
rately. 

By Mr. Epwarps: Dukinfield ought to have another supply, and I think 


water from the coal measures. 

By Mr. Somersst: I was engaged in the Leeds Water-Works Bill, and 
they get their water from the Grouse Hill, above the abbey. 

Re-examined by Mr. HoLKeR: Myself, Mr. Mawson, and other engineers, 
as regards the bill of 1864, said the valley was fruitful with reference to 
water; the ground to the north joins the Greenfield Brook. The consump- 
tion will depend upon how it is used. In most cases where water-closets 
are used the consumption is very great. 

This closed the case for the promoters of the bill. 

The opposition to the Mossley as a separate bill was withdrawn, and the 
Oldham and Mossley Water Bills were then jointly opposed by the corpora- 
tious of Ashton, Stalybridge, and Dukinfield. 

Mr. W. Marshall, examined by Mr. Epwarps. 


I am town-clerk of Ashton-under-Lyne. Dukinfield applied to be 
allowed to participate in the scheme of 1864, but could not as they were not 
in the notice. It was the condition to Lord Stamford’s concurrence that 
Mossley should be included. The Swineshaw works are approaching com- 
pletion, and before the end of the summer they will supply water. Neither 
Ashton nor Stalybridge has been supplied yet, and therefore there has been 
no preference. lon present at the meeting at Stalybridge in November, 
when the Mossley deputation wished the corporation to give up the clause 


Mossley supply would be given up. When these interviews took place, I do 
not think there was any definite scheme before the meeting. 1 think the 
Mossley scheme objectionable, as, in the first place, the works will take 10 
years to complete, and Ashton will lose that income for at least that time. 
In 1801 the districts of Ashton, Stalybridge, and Dukinfield contained 
18,424 inhabitants. In 1861 the population was 100,478. The Oldham 


‘ supply district in 1801 contained 24 299 inhabitants; and in 1861, 99,467, to 


which is to be added the population of Lees and Alt Edge, 3320; giving a 
total population of 102,777. I feel convinced that in the next 10 years we 
shall have an increase of 30,000. In 1867 the rateable value of Ashton, 
Stalybridge, and Dukinfield was £338,793, and for the supply district of 
Oldham £319,920. As to the trade, the factory inspector gives the return 
of the employed in Oldham as 6856; and in Ashton, 1150; in Stalybridge, 
1110; but he does not give the number in Dukinfield. I reside in Dukin- 
field, and know we have a population of 1500 employed, making 3760 as 
against 6856. No doubt but that we have a legal right to the water claimed 
by Oldham, and that they have no right to stop the water. The difficulties 
at Carr Brook arise from the extent of the bleach-works. The water taken 
from our district to Oldham does not return again to the Tame. I object to 
the water being taken out of the valley. I consider this is our natural 
ground which is sought for, and it is the ground from which the three 
districts should be supplied. I object to the scheme on account of the 
danger arising from the bursting of the reservoir. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Somerset: In 1864 Mr. Blackburn gave evidence 
that there was no danger in our reservoir. If any danger exists, Mossley 
will be swept away before Ashton. In 1864 Mr. Blackburn’s scheme was 
calculated to supply a population of 80,000. 

By Mr. Denison: The supply of Dukinfield from Manchester will not be 
stopped till September. I think what led to notice being given was in con- 
sequence of litigation with some millowners at Etherow. They were com- 
pelled to send down by their Act of Parliament compensation water to the 
extent of 55 cubic feet per second; and they ceased during the dry wea- 
ther last year to send that water down, and several millowners brought 
actions against them for penalties. During these proceedings a question 
arose as to the legality of the supply to Dukinfield and other places—that 
is, whether Manchester had a right to supply Dukinfield, which we con- 
tended in all the proceedings in 1864 they had not. 





Wepyespay, Aprit 21. 

Mr. Robert Hopwood, examined by Mr. Epwarps. 
Iam a member of the Town Council of Stalybridge. I am acquainted 
with the bill taking in the Swineshaw scheme. It was the intention of 
Ashton to supply Mossley faithfully. Atthe meetings before referred to, 
when the deputations attended the corporation, there was never any en- 
couragement given to them to goon with their bill. Dukinfield was not 
included in the scheme of 1864, but was supplied from the Dukinfield 
Water-Works. That is a precarious supply at present. There is a strong 
feeling in Ashton and neighbourhood that a further supply of water will be 
required. If Dukinfield is allowed to divert the water from us, it will inflict 
serious injury on Ashton and Stalybridge. A general scheme to supply 
all would meet with satisfaction, in my opinion. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Catvert: I object to the water being taken out 
of this district to go to Oldham. Of course Mossley should have water, 
and I prefer Mossiey having the bill in preference to Oldham; that is the 
general feeling. The water obtained in 1864 was sufficient for Ashton, 
Stalybridge, and Mossley. It was to be sent by separate pipes to Mossley, 
from Swineshaw, and we confined ourselves to the Upper Swineshaw. I 
think it will be found that we have a larger amount of storeage than is fur- 
nished by most water schemes. 
By Mr. Hotker: When we went before Parliament for the district we 
intended to supply, we represented the Swineshaw scheme as adequate for 
many years—perhaps twenty. The district to be supplied was Ashton, 
Stalybridge, and Mossley. Up to the cotton famine no town was more pros- 
perous — Stalybridge, but there has not been any building of consequence 
since then. 
By Mr. Epwarps: When we knew we had to supply Mossley, we found 
that we must have an extra reservoir, to enable us to impound all the water 
in the valley, and the Lower Swineshaw was determined on. Supposing 
Mossley to be entrusted with its own water supply, this reservoir will be 
useless to us, and we can do without it for years, 

Mr. Nathaniel Buckley, examined by Mr. Epwarps. 
I am a cotton-spinner, and chairman of the Ashton Water-Works Com- 
pany. The commercial interests of Mossley, Ashton, and Stalybridge are 
identical. If we get a sufficient supply of American cotton we shall require 
the whole of the water. I think Oldbam could get a large quantity of 
water out of the collieries, which could be used for condensing purposes. 
Such water is used in Ashton for flushing sewers and watering streets. I 
was present at the meeting of the deputations and the joint committee. I 
was chairman, and the deputation asked us if we were going to supply 
Mossley with water, and I distinctly said we should carry out the Act of 








Parliament. They asked us if we would supply them by wholesale or in 


it ought to get its water from Ashton or Stalybridge. I do not approve of | 
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referring to them in the bill, but no encouragement was held out that the | 


| they can get water from is a question for themselves. 
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bulk. I replied that we would not supply them in bulk, and that we would 
take them into partnership if they would subscribe their portion of capital, 
and then they could distribute the water as they thought fit. That could 
be done now. I did say to Mr. Robert Shaw Buckley that we were desirous 
that Oldham should not have the water, and something should be done to 
prevent it. By that I meant the people in the valley. — 
By Mr. Hotker: There was a larger scheme projected in 1854. In 1864 
we put forward the scheme as an adequate scheme, and there has not been 
& more comprehensive scheme before Parliament since. We resolved at 
Ashton and Stalybridge to oppose Oldham. Dukinfield was willing to 
oppose, and pay their rateable proportion, but we thought they should pay 
half; that was in February. Five of the largest mills have been built within 
ten years on the banks of the canal. One has been finished within the last 
twelve months. The great increase has taken place on the river. 
By Mr. Epwarps: There is, I think, a separate petition from the 
Dukinfield people against this bill. 
John Cheetham, Esq., M.P., examined by Mr. Epwarps. | 
I am member for South pe Pg and am chairman of the Cotton 
Supply Association. In respect to Mr. Marshall's evidence I think he is 
correct. The interests of Mossley, Ashton, and Stalybridge are identical. 
Mr. Platt has wished to convey an impression, which I think is a mis- 
apprekension on his part, that the trade of Bolton is beyond that of Ashton | 
and Stalybridge: and I can state, on undeniable grounds, that there were 
two exceptions to that during the famine. In Bolton they depend upon a 
supply of Egyptian cotton, and that had quadrupled. The next was the 
borough of Oidham, which had East India cotton, and that increased three- 
fold. That was how those two places obtained an advantage over Ashton 
and Stalybridge, Mossley and Stockport, where the supply of American 





cotton fell from 85 per cent. in 1860 to 5 per cent. in 1862-63. I always 
contended that the Tame water belongs to the whole district. If the water 
is taken out of its natural course it will have a most fatal effect. I do not) | 


oppose as a manufacturer, because I know that the committee will protect 
me with compensation. I come here looking to the future. 

By Mr. Hotxer: Oldham has been extending since the famine. Where! 
I am informed that 
they have a scheme which will afford a supply adequate to their wants. | 
That is the Dentshaw scheme. It would perhaps be rather more costly. | 

The Cuarrman: What is the result, in a sanitary point, to the population | 
on the river Tame? | 

Witness: The Tame is practically a great sewer, and there is no other} 
mode of getting rid of the refuse of the district. 

The Cuarrman: Then you think the supply in the river will be dimi-| 
nished by taking the water out of the valley, and the evil increased? 

Witness : Yes; and if the Rivers Commission decide that they must run 
this stream, they cannot make any improvement unless they take the 
entire length. 
Thomas B. Foster, sq., examined by Mr. Epwarps. } 

I am a civil engineer. The natural supply-ground for Ashton, Staly- 
bridge, and Dukinfield is that which Mr. Blackburn said in 1864, and the 
next, after exhausting the supply at Swineshaw, would be that now before 
the committee. The drainage area of Dukinfield is one that should be 
abandoned. A general scheme for Ashton, Stalybridge, and Mossley is the 
feeling of the district, and they must go for their natural water supply to 
that ground sought by Oldham. 





Tuurspay, Apri 22. 

Mr. Hore Scorr summed up the evidence on behalf of the Ashton and 
Stalybridge petitioners in opposition to the Oldham Bill. The following 
evidence was then called:— 

Mr. James Haigh, examined by Mr. Ricuarps. 

Iem a millwright, and foreman at Messrs. Bottomley’s, at Greenfield. [| 
have gauged the water to suit the turbine. The gauge is 11 feet wide. The 
largest quantity of water we work with gives a depth of 13} inches over| 
the gauge. The smallest quantity we can work with is 63 inches. We fill| 
up the interval, when we stop for water, with steam power. During the} 
drought we could only use the turbine five or six hoursa day. The fall of | 
water at the turbine is 38 feet 74 inches. I have given the gauges from 
time to time to Mr. Buckley. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pemper: At times we could not use our water} 
power because of the drought. During last year we were unable to use the) 
water five hours and a half a day. 


Mr. Bramley Bottomley, examined by Mr. Ricuarps. 


I ama woollen manufacturer, in partnership with my brother, and own } 
property below the Greenfield Brook, on the Chew. My property lies| 
higher up the Chew than other millowners. I have laid out a great deal of 
money on my premises, and have made large reservoirs a considerable time 
ago; but alterations have taken place recently. Water from my reservoir 
flows on to Messrs. Buckley; and when we became aware a bill was to be 
introduced, I gave instructions to fix gauges to find the measure of the 
water. I know the reservoirs of Mossley and Oldham as regards position; 
if they should burst, my entire place would be swept away. I could not 
consent to live there, and I do not know where I should finda tenant. The 
compensation allowed by Oldham is 250 feet, or 44 per second; but that is 
not one-half I use, and therefore the compensation would be quite pre- 
posterous. For our manufactures we require a good supply of water. A 
turbine was put down in 1864, and the whole power has been made avail- 
able since. I never consulted Mr. Mawson personally, but I did Mr. Buckley. 
When I heard where Mr. Mawson was about to put the reservoir, I said it 
did not matter where they were placed, my objection would still be the 
same, and that I should require liberal compensation. Mr. Mawson's scheme 
was a sham, and I never saw any plan. I cannot say that at that time 
Mr. Mawson was employed by Mossley, but I think so. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pemprr: | have had forty years experience, and 
I believe if reservoirs are constructed they will be certain to burst. 

By Mr. Catverr: What I mean by our scheme being a sham is that it} | 
was never intended to come to maturity. I paid nothing for survey. I 
never personally spoke to Mr. Mawson, or gave him instructions. Mr. 
Buckley did act on my behalf to get out the scheme. The opposition I am 
now offering is not a sham, but a reality, 

By Mr. Ricuarps: The scheme on which Mr. Mawson was consulted was 
never intended to be carried out. 

Mr. J. F. Buckley, examined by Mr. Ricnarps. 

I carry on business at the Water-side Mill, Saddleworth, and am a cotton- 
spinner. When I first heard of the Oldham Bill, Mr. Mawson said it was 
much better to offer a competing scheme than a bare opposition. He was 
instructed to go on with the scheme. The counter scheme was first intro- 
duced to me by Mr. Mawson’s friend. 

The CuarrmAn: This is hardly necessary. The committee take it as 
merely a kite flown by way of strategem against the Oldham scheme, 
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Witness: Our firm are considerable owners in the Greenfield Valley on 
|| the line of the stream and below. The mills on the map are ours, and are 
:| connected with Bottomley’s mills. The valley is narrow; and in case of the 
reservoir bursting, a considerable amount of our property would go, as well 
'!as houses. Our reservoir has a capacity of 250,000 cubic feet. The reser- 
voir of Messrs. Bottomley exceeds 700,000 cubic feet, and being in commu- 
nication with our works is of advantage. The total horse power indicated 





|} is 170; and during an average flow 65 points would be indicated by water 
‘and 105 due to steam. We use coal for steam, and use 56 lbs. a day for 


eg, 4 horse power. 
! 
! 


The Cuatnman: The whole of this and the preceding witness's evidence 
is a question of compensation, and they can, if necessary, be bought out at 
;a price, That is the opinion of the committee. 
|| Mr. HonKker: We should say the proposed compensation is sufficient. 
Witness: 1 know the rainfall by gauges I have had on the Chew drainage- 


;/ground. I have compared the gauge of Chew with Stand Edge. It was, 
| ‘in February, at Stand Edge, 8°50, and at Chew, 9°22; in March, at Stand 
|| Edge, 2°25, and at Chew, 2°19; in April, at Stand Edge, 1°92, and at Chew, 
|, 2°65. I object to both schemes, as likely to injure my property. 

'|_ Cross-examined by Mr. CaLvert: The amount of water impounded by 
,, Mossley would be 413 million cubic feet, and out of that 213 millions would 
| | pass by. I object to all the schemes, and wish to retain the water as it is. 
i Mr. Ricwarps then addressed the committee on behalf of the millowners 
|,on the Chew Stream, and several millowners and others were called to 
|| prove the injury likely to arise to the district from the diversion of the 
water for the supply of Oldham. 


Fripay, Apri 23. 

Witnesses were again called in support of the petitioning millowners. 
Mr. M‘IntyrE addressed the committee on behalf of the manufacturing 
|, industry of the northern portion of Cheshire, fed by the various streams 
|| sought to be obtained by the two bil!s; and Mr. Mituwarp for Messrs. 
|| Lees, of the Greenfield Valley, and Mr. Rideout and Mr. H. Whitehead, of 
|| the Chew Valley. 
| Mr. Leather, examined by Mr. VENABLEsS. 

| Lam acivil engineer, and have had great experience in hydraulic works, 

I have examined the present supply of Oldham, and agree with Mr. Foster 
|| as to the available drainage-ground; 4,763,000 cubic feet will give 30 gallons 
|/a head for 160,000 people. I calculated Messrs. Mayall’s pit would yield 
|, 350,000 gallons, although they offered double that amount. The water can 
|; be pumped up ont of the mines, and used for domestic purposes; it can 
,| also be got by sinking wells. The storeage of Beezum Hill and Brushes is 
|| 51 millions to a gathering-ground of 700 acres. At Stranesdale the storeage 
|, would be 216 millions to 600 acres. 
|| Cross-examined by Mr. Hotker: Any water will do for flushing; 250 
|| acres Mr. Blackburn has not taken into consideration. There is a larger 
|| portion of gathering-ground than at Brushes and Beezum Hill. Some water 
|| from Piethorne, Brushes, and Beezum Hill would go to Stranesdale by means 
|| of a conduit when the reservoirs are full. I do not know anything of the 
|| Little End Loose. All I know of Butterworth is from what I have read. I 
| have assumed 80 inches as the available rainfall on the old ground. I was 

on the inquiry at Dukinfield. In Ashton they have a double set of mains. 

There are 330 acres of storeage-ground at Dukinfield. The supply is sup- 

plemented from Manchester. The water can be used for trade and sanitary 

purposes from Dukinfield, and also from the pits at Ashton. Ashton and 
|| Stalybridge are proposed to be supplied from Swineshaw, Knott Hill, and 
|| Dukinfield. I do not know the rainfall at Dukinfield, but it is merely 
| Surface drainage, and no compensation is given. I cannot give the amount 
|| Of water pumped up by the corporation. 
Mr. E. Taylor, examined by Mr. VENABLEs. 
|| Iam working the Durnley Colliery at Rochdale, and have pumped water 
from it. It is good water, aud twice as hard as that from Butterworth. 
| The water produced (Butterworth) is perfectly pure. I am achemist, and 
|| understand these matters. The water at the pit at Rochdale never touches 
;|the coal. At Butterworth there are three springs, and the lowest may 
|| touch coal, and haveatrace of iron. There are 16° of hardness in the 
| Durnley water, and very good. It is not fit for washing purposes, but it is 
| for domestic use. The degrees of the other water would be 14 or 2. 
Mr. Bass, examined by Mr. VENABLEsS. 
‘| Lyeside at Dukinfield. I know Lord Stamford’s estates, and that large 
|| sums have been expended; and if the water on the estate is taken by Old- 
|| ham, it will deteriorate its value. At this time of the year the smell from 
| the river is very offensive. There are two reservoirs at Dukinfield, and 
| now that our supply from Manchester is likely to be cut off, we have no 
| Supply of our own. We have no claim on the Swineshaw Act. The 
| favourite manure for the land, at Dukinfield, is shoddy steeped in night- 
| soil, which makes the water totally unfit for drinking. 
|| Mr. VenaBxs then addressed the committee on behalf of Lerd Stamford 
|| and the trustees of the late Mr. Astley, of Dukinfield, contending that the 
locality would be required for building purposes, and that as the population 
increased so would the water be required im greater abundance. He fur- 
ther said that although there was some difference of opinion between the 
landowners and millowners, still they were unanimous in opposing both 
bills and any company who sought to take their water. 

Mr. Hotxer followed in support of the Oldham petition, and reviewed 
the evidence adduced. He remarked on the necessity which existed in 
Oldham for a supply such as was sought to be obtained by the bill. 

Mr. CALVERT wound up the case by supporting the Mossley Bill, con- 
tending that the local board only did their duty in looking to the future for 
asupply for their increasing population, and argued that the people of 
Mossley were justified in asking for an independent water supply under 
their own management and control. 

The room was then cleared, and after a short time the public were read- 
mitted, when 

The CuHairMAN said: The committee find the preamble of the Oldham 
Water Bill net proved. The committee also find the preamble of the Mossley 
Water Bill not proved; they, however, consider that a necessity will shortly 
arise for a weil-considered scheme for the supply of the district from the 
Greenfield and Chew Brooks. 


(Before Mr. Noxtu, Chairman ; Mr. Stone, Mr. Ficers, and 
Mr, Suaw.) 
GLASGOW GAS BILL. 
TurEspay, May 4. 

Mr. Denison, Q.C., Mr. Rricuarps, and Mr. ANDERSON, appeared for the 
promoters; Mr. Hore Scort, Q.C., Mr. Jonnson, and Mr, CLerk,.for the 
|| corporation of Glasgow, petitioners against the bill. 

Mr, Denison, in opening the case for the promoters, said the bill was to 
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enable the old Glasgow Company to increase their capital and works, and 
the only peculiarity of the case was that while the two Glasgow companies 
were both before Parliament for those ordinary purposes, the corporation of 
Glasgow had thought fit at the same time to introduce a bill of their own 
to enable them to institute corporation gas-works to compete with the two 
existing companies; and, beside that, they had also introduced a bill en- 
abling them to purchase either or both of the companies at a price to be 
settled by agreement. He was sure that nobody would dispute that the cor- 
poration, by promoting their own bill, admitted there was a necessity for 
increased gas-works in the city of Glasgow. The preamble of the bill first 
recited the various Acts under which the company were incorporated, and 
the capital authorized thereby, the total up to the present time being 
£215,000. Then there was a provision that the shares, instead of being 
distributed among the shareholders, as usual, and as was directed by the 
Companies Clauses Act, were to be sold by auction. That was a provision 
which was obviously for the benefit of the public of Glasgow. The shares 
were standing at a premium in 1857, and the premiums were raisedjand 
applied to capital for works from which, of course, the public got the benefit. 
The preamble then recited that the company were required to set aside a sum 
of £5000 to provide against contingencies, and also ‘‘ to set aside the sum of 
£29,104 13s, 5d. which had been expended by them upon their undertaking 
out of profits divisible among the shareholders, and to invest that sum in 
Government or other securities, and retain the same, together with the divi- 
dends or interest thereon, as a reserve-fund, to provide against any diminu- 
tion in the annual dividends to which the shareholders are entitled.’’ In 
that recital, by some accident, there was omitted ‘‘ and the power to accu- 
mulate that fund at compound interest,”” which was the fact. ‘Then came 
another paragraph stating that that investment had only been made re- 
cently, the moneys applicable thereto having been temporarily employed for 
the general purposes of the undertaking, but that if it had been so invested 
it would, with the addition of the dividends thereon, have now exceeded the 
sum of £40,000, and that it was expedient the last-mentioned sum should be 
set aside for the reserve-fund. Then came a recital that the company were 
indebted, in respect of extensions of mains and other works required for the) 
supply of gas, in the sum of £10,000, or thereabouts, and also required to, 
provide floating capital for carrying on their undertaking to the extent of) 
about £40,000; and accordingly the bill in other clauses gave power to raise 
a new sum of £100,000, making the total capital £315,000, with the} 
reserve-fund of £40,000. Then came the same provision about selling| 
shares by auction, repeated from the Act of 1857, and that really was the) 
bill. Standing by itself, a simpler gas bill was never presented to a 
committee of Parliament; but, inasmuch as there was that strange opposition 
to it by the Glasgow Corporation, it was necessary to go into its history a little 
more in detail. From 1817, when the company’s first Act was passed, there} | 
was no other company in Glasgow till 1843, when the Glasgow City and 
Suburban Company was started—of course, on the usual grounds of opposition 
and rivalry to the old company. He believed that that company was fomented 
or helped in a sontiiecllle degree by the corporation of Glasgow themselves;| 
certainly it was popular with the inhabitants. In those days there was an| 
idea of gas being kept down in price, and kept up in quality, by the effects| 
of competition. That seemed to have passed away to a great extent now;) 
and, in fact, the corporation themselves said that competition was not the) 
right way to secure the benefits to the public that they ought to have, but’ 
that regulation was the proper way, or vesting the works in the corporation | 
themselves. The dividends of the Glasgow Company were limited, with) 
regard to the larger and earlier part of their capital, to 10 per cent.; but with| 
regard to all that was raised under the Act of 1857, and all which was to be! 
raised under this bill, the limit was 7} per cent.; so that the public had not 
merely the security of selling shares by auction, and of getting practically 
into their pockets a portion of the premiums, because the premiums were to 
go to capital, but there was an absolute limitation of the dividend to 7} per 
cent., in that respect following Mr. Cardwell’s severe legislation of last year 
with regard to the London companies. In 1857 an incident occurred to which 
the attention of the committee would be directed. In that year both com- 
panies were before Parliament, and were opposed by the corporation, ‘The 
old company were proposing then to take power, which they obtained, to 
apply that accumulation of £29,104 as a reserve-fund, to make up deficiencies 
in dividend. In point of fact there had been such deficiencies. He mentioned 
that because it was important to bear in mind the distinction between the 
contingent-fund of £5000, which was to meet accidents, casualties, and things 
of that kind, and the reserve-fund, which was designed by Parliament and 
authorized by the General Gas Act of 1847 for the purpose of meeting 
deficiencies of dividend. As he had said, the company were opposed by the 
corporation, but that opposition was withdrawn upon terms defined in an 
agreement which provided for the purchase and transfer of the company’s 
works to the corporation, subject to the approval, within four months 
of that date, of a general meeting of the shareholders of the company 
and of the Town Council respectively ; and, in consideration of such transfer, 
the magistrates and council should pay to the several holders of shares in the | | 
company perpetual annuities, at the rate of £8 per cent. per annum, on the 
nominal amount of their respective shares, payable half yearly at Martinmas 
and Whitsunday, the first half year’s payment being at Martinmas, 1858 ; 
but it was to be in the option of any shareholder, by notice in writing not 
later than Candlemas, 1862, to require payment of a principal sum of £50 for 
each £25 share, and £12 10s. for each £6 6s, share, which was obviously 
buying at 20 years purchase upon a 10 per cent. dividend, “‘ with interest 
upon such principal sums, at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum, from the 
term of Whitsunday or Martinmas immediately preceding such notice till 
payment of the said principal sums; provided always, that it shall be in the 
option of the magistrates and council, after giving three months notice ’’—in 
fact, to buy at the same price—20 years purchase upon a 10 per cent. divi- 
dend. The sum of £24,217 14s. 1ld., which was an amount equal to the 
sum standing in the company’s books at the credit of the suspense account, 
was to be paid at Martinmas, 1858, by the magistrates and council to the 
directors for division among the shareholders, with interest at 4} per cent. 
per annum from May 31 in that year till paid by the corporation. A bill to 
carry out that agreement was to be introduced in the following session by the 
magistrates and council at their own expense; and, until such bill was 
passed, the company were to continue to carry on their business, but were 
not, except with the consent of the magistrates and council, to issue any new 
shares or stock. Another provision was, that if the preceding arrangement 
were not approved by the shareholders and by the council within the period 
mentioned, or if such bill were not passed in 1858, that agreement, and also 
the agreement with the City and Suburban Company was to be at an end. 
That agreement was negotiated by a deputation of the corporation up in 
London, who, of course, had no authority to act in so important a matter 
without the concurrence of their whole body, who dissented from it at once, 
and therefore it was not necessary to bring it before the shareholders of the 
companies. It was, consequently, impossible to say whether they would 
have assented to it; but most probably they would not, as it was obviously a 
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bad bargain. No doubt the company had made some concession that they 
would not otherwise have made. 

The CHAIRMAN inquired if the corporation had at present any gas-works, 

Mr. Denison said they had not. There were now only two companies, 
but if the corporation works were authorized, there would be practically 
three—that was to say, there would be two companies and the corporation, 
who were proposing gas-works of their own calculated to serve at present 
about a third of the city. The committee might have observed in that 
agreement that the company were to receive all that had been earned up to 
a certain period, which practically covered the sum of £29,000, which was 
to be applied as a reserve-fund. Of course, if the company were to pass into 
the hands of the corporation, that reserve-fund must be dealt with somehow, 
and, inasmuch as it had been the company’s money in the first instance, it 
was not likely they would give it up to the corporation for nothing; accord- 
ingly, the agreement provided that a sum to cover that should be divided 
amongst the shareholders, the practical effect of which would be, as the com- 
mittee would hear from the witnesses, to make a nominal 8 per cent. into 9 
percent. The other alternative was, that if the corporation or the company 
did not wish to proceed with the agreement, then shares to the amount of 
£65,000 were to be issued and sold by auction, and the company might earn 
if they could a maximum dividend of 10 At that time, in 1857, 





regards dividends, was not so secure as it was at present. The town had been 
increasing very rapidly since that time, and the company had been earning 
10 per cent., with some few variations; but in 1857 it was not so; and he 
mentioned that because the committee would hear that the corporation had 
renewed the offer to purchase at 9 per cent., but the answer of the company 
was that what was fair in 1557, when they were comparatively young and 
not secure of their 10 per cent., and when they had no reserve-fund, was 
very different now they were established in their position by Act of Parlia- 
ment, by the progress of trade, and by their own exertions, and they were 
not likely to go for anything like 9 per cent. If the corporation chose to 
proceed with their bill for purchasing both the companies—not either of 
them—upon terms to be settled by arbitration, then he did not know that 
there would be any particular objection to that. He would mention one 
precedent which occurred no later than last year and the year before. In 
1867 there were two companies at Dundee promoting bills for the extension 
of their works, and they were opposed by the corporation of Dundee, who 
desired to purchase their works; and the corporation suggested that, as there 
were negotiations going on for that purpose, there was no occasion for those 
bills to be passed for increasing their capital; but that view was not taken 
by Parliament, and ultimately it was acquiesced in by the corporation them- 
selves, and it was arranged that the two companies should go on with their 
bills, which was done. They got power to raise more money, although there 
was an agreement scheduled to both those bills for the corporation to pur- 
chase under the Act to be brought in next year. That bill was passed the 
following year, and an arbitration was going on at present to fix the price at 
which both the works were to be taken by the corporation. That was all he 
need say about the affairs of 1867. Since that year the population had in- 
creased something like a third, and the supply of gas had likewise largely 
increased. In 1857 the make was 456 million fect, and in 1868 it had risen 
to 657 millions. That having been the increase of supply, the company had 
expended all their capital—some of it having been issued only in the course 
of the last year—and therefore they had come to the end of their resources. 
They had expended, up to the present time, £403,000; and their means, in- 
cluding share capital, mortgages, and the premiums, amounted to £393,000, 
which left exactly £10,000 short. But the committee would remember that 
the floating capital necessary to carry on the business of the company was 
put at £40,000, which made the deficiency almost exactly £50,000, which 
would have to be met at once, whether the corporation agreed to take those 
works or whether they did not. Of course a further sum was provided for 
carrying on the works hereafter, which brought it up to the £100,000 stated 
in the bill. That sum would meet the requirements of the company for 
eight years, and, after that time, Parliament would probably have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing that they had conducted themselves properly. The company 
had from time to time applied a moderate amount—about 14 per cent.—to a 
depreciation-fund, for keeping the works in order. That was an ordinary 
practice, and the committee would have evidence upon it. The petition 
which had been presented by the corporation against the bill commenced by 
giving the history of the company, and then stated that the two companies 
had “for many years past paid the maximum dividends which by their 
respective Acts they were entitled to declare,” but that had only been done, 

on several occasions, by drawing upon the reserve-fund. Then they said 

that, for some considerable time, great dissatisfaction had been felt at the 

rate charged for gas, which was believed to be excessive, and much more 

than the price at which gas could be manufactured and supplied at remune- 

tive prices. 

The CHAIRMAN inquired what the price of gas was at present. 

Mr. DENISON said it might be reckoned, with the discounts, to be 4s. 4d., 

but it was 30-candle gas. 

The CuarrMan : I wish you would operate on the London companies. 

Mr. DENISON said he knew a little about the condition of the London 

companies, and the difference was that Glasgow was in the neighbourhood of 

the famous Lesmahago coal. 

The CHatnMan: What was the price of gas in 1857? 

Mr. Denison said it was 4s, 7d. in 1857; but in the course of 1858—from 

some rise in the price of coal, or something of that sort, for the item of coal 

was much higher—it was raised to 5s., and that price went on through 1859, 

1860, and 1861. In 1862 it was again dropped to 4s. 7d., in 1865 to 4s. 2d., 

and in 1868 it was raised in one sense to 4s. 7d., but with the discount taken 

off large consumption it came to 4s. 4d. There was another thing to be 


had the power, charge anything for lending meters; so that the 4s. 4d. was 
the net price everybody had to pay for this prodigious gas of nearly 30 
candles. When he said 30 candles, he would explain that that was what 
was aimed at; but anybody who had sat upon gas bills knew that gas lost 
some of its illuminating power in transit. On the average it would be found 
that the companies seldom let it down below 28 candles, and that could only 
be done by using the very best coal—the Lesmahago—of which there was 
only a limited quantity ; and, of course, if companies generally were driven 
to give such gas as that—or even if one company were driven to give it—the 
probability was that the Lesmahago people would immediately raise their 
price. He would now go on with the Glasgow petition, and the dissatis- 
faction of the people of Glasgow, and no doubt if 60-candle gas were supplied 
at 2s. people would say it was too bad and too dear. All he could say was 
that the company had had no complaints from citizens in Glasgow, and they 
knew of no public indications of dissatisfaction; in short, they did not 
believe it could be proved. The petitioners then said they believed the 
increased price had arisen from the improper application by the two com- 
panies of their respective revenues for the purposes of capital, and also from 














taken to the credit of the company—viz., that they did not, although they | 
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the unnecessary expenses incurred in the management and working of their 
respective undertakings, caused by each of them having laid down mains and 
pipes throughout the whole district, thus doubling the outlay necessary to 
accommodate the district if the same were supplied by one efficient company. 
How could that possibly affect them, as the companies had never divided 
more than their legal dividends? Whether the revenues were applied to 
capital or anything else, so long as they did not accumulate and get into the 
pockets of the shareholders as dividend, it could not affect the price of gas. 
They then said that the price of gas had been still further incresse1 by the 
additional loss incurred by leakage, in consequence of the double system of 














mains and pipes. The companies were quite ready to amalgamate or district | 
the city; but they had no reason to believe that the city of Glasgow was at all | 
inclined to consent. They then proceeded to say that both companies had from | 
time to time unnecessarily increased their capitals, and had exacted higher gas- | 
rates than were sufficient to enable them to pay the dividends timited by their 
respective Acts, even on the unnecessarily increased capitals they had respec- 


| tively raised. Any one would infer from that statement that the corporation 


= cent. : 
the committee would naturally suppose the position of the companies, as | 


| to erect new gas-works and to manufacture and supply gas. 





| said city, which are at present seriously interfered with, to the great loss of the 





had no means of inspecting the accounts, and that the company could do just | 

what they liked; but the committee would be surprised to hear that the| 

Lord Provost was ex officio the chairman of the board, if he chose to) | 
attend ; and, besides that, there were provisions in abundance for inspecting | 
the accounts, The petition then went on to say that both companies had 

made up their accounts in an improper and irregular way, charging to} 
revenue what properly belonged to capital; that the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 
1847, was not incorporated with any of the Acts of the Glasgow Gas Com- 

pany, and that the special Acts relating to the company did not provide any | 
effectual or efficient means for obtaining any audit or examination of or ac- 
cess to the books and accounts of the company. That tempted him to add 
to the statement he had made before. The corporation were invited, no 
longer ago than last year, to go and inspect the company’s works. It was 
true that lately the company had refused them a special inspection, and he 
would tell the committee why they didso. After the corporation introduced 
their own bill for establishing a competing company—that competing com- 
pany being themselves—and for buying the company up, they had the face 
to ask the company to furnish them with information, and to allow them to 
go and inspect the books, to which the company replied: ‘‘ No; the books 
were open to you when you dealt with us in a fair and straightforward way ; 
but when you come before Parliament and set yourselves up as competing, 
the time for inspecting the books is gone.” The petition then went on to 
say that, in consequence of the dissatisfaction felt and expressed by the 
ratepayers, the attention of the directors had been directed to the subject, and 
the result satisfied them that they could manufacture and supply gas ata 
much cheaper rate, and with more satisfaction to the public, than the two 
existing companies, and at the same time carry over a considerable profit to 
the reduction of the other rates and burthens of the city; which meant, if 
it meant anything, that they could afford to take the works and pay for them 
the full price, and nevertheless make a profit for the general benefit of the 
city. If they could afford to do that, let them take the works at an arbitra- 
tion price, as Dundee did, and if they could make a profit to the city well 
and good. The companies did-not resist that, but they did resist a double 
contrivance to get possession of the works ata depreciated price first, by 
their opposition to the preamble, which they opposed independently of their 
own bill. The next paragraph contained a very nice amount of fallacious’ 
propositions. First they said that the issuing of further c.pital would be 

onerous to the corporation if they were to buy the works, because the shares 

were ata premium. If the premiums went into the pockets of the share- 

holders that would be so; but inasmuch as the premiums were to go into the 

public pocket by sale by auction, it was not so; and, in point of fact, the} 
very last shares sold by auction so late as last year, sold so as not to pay the 
purchasers 5 per cent, Assuming a 10 per cent. dividend to be reached, the 
purchaser would actually not get 5 per cent. profit; and it was absolute non- 
sense to say that issuing further capital would be to the detriment of the 
town. Then they said that, on the notices being given by the company, they 
had no alternative but also to give notices for two bills, one authorizing 
the two companies to sell and the-corporation to purchase their under- 
takings; and the other to authorize the corporation, on their own account, 
If they wanted 
to buy the works, of course, they must have given notice for a bill; but why, 
knowing the a were working in competition—there being duplicate 
mains—they should give notice for a bill to treble the mains, passed com- 
prehension. The petitioners then stated their belief “that a large saving 
would result on the amount paid for gas for lighting the public streets if the 
manufacture and supply were in the hands of one body, such as the corpora- 
tion, whose only object would be to manufacture and supply the best quality 
at the cheapest possible rate; and that great benefit would result from the 
less frequent breaking up and interference with the streets and sewers of the 














community, in consequence of the double system of mais and pipes laid down 
by, and belonging to the two ron —o which, as he (Mr. Denison) had 
just said, they proposed to add a third. It was well known that the corpora- |! 
tion had consulted Mr. Barlow, who advised them upon this business. What 
private advice he had given was not known; but the fact was known that he 
had been consulted, and that he had made a report, which had been published, | } 
and from which he (Mr. Denison) merely for the present selected the} 
following statements :—*‘ Should, however, the corporation fail in inducing | 
the companies to agree to sell on satisfactory terms, then the second system | 
may, I think, be adopted under circumstances which offer reasonable prospects | | 
of success.”’ The second system was the introduction of a bill to enable the || 
corporation to compete with the companies. ‘‘ My opinion is that new works 
may be erected for the supply of one-third of the present consumption of the 
city on terms which would enable the corporation to supply 30-candle gas at 
3s. 6d. per 1000 feet without meter-rent, or 3s, 4d, with a moderate meter- 
rent.” He (Mr. Denison) was not concerned with the price just then, but 
what he was desirous to point out was their intention, according to the report 
of their own engineer, to go in for supplying one-third of the city; 
but then came what he had stated before, that the corporation having 
stated all they had to say about the disadvantages of competition, dupli- 
cate mains, the leakage caused thereby, and all those other things, 
were positively proposing, if they adopted their own engineer’s re- 
commendation, to goin for a third—or they desired to get, if they could, 
one-third—of the consumers of the city. The corporation then submitted 
that it was not expedient that either of the two existing companies should 
continue to have the power of supplying gas, but that the corporation should 
have the control of the manufacture and supply, or, at all events, if the 
companies would not transfer to the corporation their existing works on 
reasonable and proper terms, that the corporation should be the parties to 
furnish any additional supply to that which the companies were able to give, 
as well as to compete with the existing companies, and thus afford the inha- 
bitants of Glasgow and its suburbs gas of a better quality and at a cheaper 
rate than the existing companies did. In what time did the corporation 
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think they could get any works into action? Certainly not for a year. 
Meanwhile there was the company.with an increasing demand upon them, 
and already in debt; and he (Mr. Denison). would be glad to know what the 
city was todo. Supposing the corporation succeeded in persuading the com- 
mittee to pass their bills, did they suppose the companies would do anything 
more? Of course they would not, because they would only be running into 
debt. They would be bound to say to every person requiring a supply of gas, 
‘*Gentlemen, we are very sorry, we really cannot; we are in debt, Parlia- 
ment has refused to let us have any more money, and we must absolutely 
stop.” 

The Committee: That is, if the companies will not transfer. 

Mr. Denison said he had several times stated that the companies were will- 
| ing to transfer at a reasonable price, but how that could be defined without an 
arbitration going fully into the whole question he did not know. In the Dundee 
case the corporation saw that it was absolutely impossible to fix the value 
of a concern except by an arbitrator going into the whole circumstances, 
and valuing first 20 years purchase upon the profits, and then going into the 
question which had ome raised here, whether the money had been impro- 
perly applied to capital. The petitioners then submit, if Parliament should 
not be disposed to confer upon the corporation the power of manufacturing 
gas, that neither of the gas companies should separately have further 
— conferred, but that provision should be made for an amalgamation 

etween-them. He did not know that the companies had any particular ob- 
jection to that, but he was afraid there was no power in either of the bills to 
doit. The petitioners also submitted that in any bill conferring further 
powers on either of the companies, or amalgamating the companies, clauses 
should be inserted conferring upon the corporation full and effective 
powers for investigating the accounts and books of the company; as to which 
matter, if they had not sufficient powers already, there would be no objec- 
tion to further powers being given. Also ‘‘ for compelling the companies to 
supply gas of the greatest purity and the highest illuminating power which 
may be obtainable.” That was very good; at a fair price, there was nothing 
to be said against that. ‘For compelling the companies to provide proper 
and sufficient means to enable the corporation to test,” and so on. These, he 
supposed, were the ordinary regulations. The corporation bad been con- 
ducting some tests themselves, and he believed had published reports about 
them. There was a testing clause in the Act of 1857, which was very much 
the same as the testing clauses that had been introduced into the London 
Acts lately. 

The CHArRMAN inquired if there was any minimum fixed in the Act as to 
the illuminating power of the gas. 

Mr. Denison said the minimum was only 12 candles—far below what they 
were at present giving. To show the committee that the statement about 
the corporation having the power of inspecting was not merely nominal, a 
number of reports had been made by the inspector of the Town Council, from 
oue of which it appeared thatin September, 1867, the average of the Glasgow 
Company was nearly 31 candles, and the City Company, 29}; the maximum 
being as high as 33. In the next report the Glasgow Company averaged 31 ; 
the maximum nearly as high as 35. The City Company averaged 31 very 
nearly ; maximum, 33. In 1869 the Glasgow Company, according to Mr. 
Campbell, was supplying 29-candle gas, and the City Company 28 candles. 
Returning to 1867 for another point, there was a discussion in the Town 
Council in that year on the proposed purchase of the gas-works by the corpo- 
ration, at which the Lord Provost said that the inspectors of gas-meters were 
preparing a report, from which it appeared that the gas ranged from 29 to 34 
candles, or on the average equal to 30; he didnot think, therefore, that they 
had any reason to complain of the quality of the gas. That was the state- 
ment of the same gentleman who was now Lord Provost, and who ordered 
the seal to be put to the petition complaining of the quality. The corporation 
then said that clauses ought to be introduced into the bill for various objects ; 
amongst others, to ‘‘ prevent the expenditure by the said companies of any 
part of their profits or their receipts in the erection or construction of new 
works, or the extension or enlargement of existing works, and to prevent the 
companies from entering into or carrying out any agreement or arrangement 
with any other gas company, to the prejudice of the interests of your peti- 
tioners.”” That was an odd sort of an allegation. They had been talking 
before of the inconveniences of competition, and suggesting amalgamation, 
and afterwards they objected to one company making arrangements with 
another company. Then they required provisions to compel the companies 
to supply gas of a proper quality at the lowest reasonable price, and imposing 
penalties for neglect of so doing within a reasonable time. There was no 
objection to that, but of course they must be accompanied with the condition 
that there must be some means of recovering the rent. The rest of the peti- 
tion was general. In the bill of the corporation, as printed, they only pro- 
posed to give 22-candle gas; he was told that had been altered to 30 candles, 
but there was no limitation as to price, so they could charge what they 
pleased. With regard to the proposed site for the corporation works, he (Mr. 
Denison) was informed there were two or three rather material objections. It 
was on the side of the river, and was sometimes flooded, which did not seem 
a very desirable thing for gas-works. It was also undermined by coal-mines 
which had been worked in the neighbourhood, and he was told that the effect 
was that the ground was continually given to cracking and sinking; but 
4) they would hear more of that from the witnesses. With reference to the 
allegation in the petition that the price charged by the companies was high 
and the expenditure great, the engineers would state that both the Glasgow 
companies would bear contrast with almost every English company. He 
would also mention, in connexion with the price, that the very same thing 
which enabled the companies to give such good gas—viz., the vicinity of the 
Lesmahago coal—made the value of the residual products, as they were 
' called (chiefly coke), less than if the gas was made from bad coal ; for the better 
the coal the worse the coke. In conclusion, the learned counsel said that not 
only had the corporation the right to obtain the accounts, but those accounts 
had been regularly furnished to them from 1857 to the present time. 

James White, Esq., examined by Mr. Ricuarps. 

I am a merchant in Glasgow, and have for the last 16 years been a director 
of the Glasgow Gaslight Company, which was incorporated in 1817 with a 
share capital of £40,000, and power to raise £10,000 by loan. The capital 
was expended in establishing works at Townhead, on the north side of the 
city of Glasgow. In 1822 we raised a further share capital of £40,000, and 
in 1826 an additional £20,000. The Act of 1825 provided that until another 
gas company should be established in Glasgow the dividend upon the capital 
subscribed should be limited to 10 per cent. In 1826 we raised a further 
sum of £50,000 by shares. One of the provisions of the Act of 1826 was that 
the shares were to be sold by auction, the premiums being expended upon 
the works without any dividend being paid upon that amount. The 











premium realized upon that £50,000 of shares was £49,724 16s. In 1833 
new works were established at Tradestown, on the other side of the river, 
and in 1842 we erected the Partick Gas-Works, those being the three actual 
works we have at the present time, besides the gasholders at other parts of 








the town. In 1857 we got power to raise a further sum of £65,000 by share 
capital, and also to borrow £70,000, including the original £10,000 under 
our Act of 1817. We also obtained power to supply with gas certain districts 
adjacent to Glasgow, which the extension of the town required. Our total 
share capital was thus £215,000, besides the borrowing powers, In 1843 the 
City and Suburban Company came into existence, and by their establishment 
our limitation to 10 per cent. was removed ; but it was again imposed by our 
Act of 1857. The new capital raised by that Act was limited to 7} per cent., 
and the shares were also to be sold by auction. It was also provided that a 
sum of £29,104 13s. 5d., which had been earned but not divided, should be 
put aside as a reserve-fund, with power to accumulate. That sum was to 
make good any deficiency in our future dividend, and to pay any extra 
claims or demands which might arise against the company. It was not, 
however, set aside at the time, nor until comparatively lately. If it had 
been it would have amounted to upwards of £40,000. We were unwilling 
to increase our capital by raising money unnecessarily, as we thought, and 
we therefore used the money for capital purposes. By the course we 
adopted the public gained a larger sum than if we had invested it in 1857, 
and allowed it to accumulate—the difference between what we should have 
‘ got as an investment, and what we should have had to pay if we had raised 
| the capital. The Act of 1857 was opposed by the corporation, who sug- 
| gested that the supply to the city should be in their hands. That oppo- 

sition was withdrawn on the company agreeing to sell, and the Lord Provost, 
| on behalf of the Town Council, agreeing to purchase, subject to the approval 
of both bodies, the undertaking of the company, on the shareholders being 
secured a guaranteed return of 8 per cent. upon their share capital, and, in 
addition, dividing the current year’s revenue and the reserve-fund of 
£29,000 odd. Taking that altogether it would have amounted to fully 9 per 

er cent., because upon the capital of £150,000 the reserve-fund would 

ave amounted to £30,000. In the option of the shareholders we 
were either to get the 8 per cent. annuity, or £50 for the £25 
shares, and for the other shares the same proportion. The reserve- 
fund would also have given us, in round numbers, 1 per cent. addi- 
tional, and the year’s revenue would have given us something extra. 
If I recollect right, that year’s revenue was fixed at £15,000, which would 
have been half per cent. more. That would have been equal to 24 years 
purchase of the shares at 10 per cent. The Town Council considered the 
proposition, and declined to accede to it. A similar agreement was also 
entered into with the City and Suburban Company—who had no reserve-fund 
at that time—which shared the same fate. It was clearly understood that 
the corporation were to deal with both companies, and not one singly. We 
have five holders detached from the works. The extent of ground we 
have at Townhead is 22,176 square yards; at Tradestown, 30,350; and at 
Partick, 13,134; making a total of 65,661 square yards. The total land on 
which the gasholders are erected is 9674 square yards. That land was pur- 
chased at a time when land was very much cheaper than it is now. The 
original-cost, irrespective of certain portions upon which we pay a feu duty 
—which remains, of course, now as it was then—amounted in all to £23,000. 
We had it valued very recently by an experienced person in Glasgow, and he 
valued it at something like £72,009. Our works as they stand, together 
with the works of the Suburban Company, are equal at the present moment 
to the demand for gas. ‘The land, and so on, of the existing works, admits 
of extension, and from time to time we acquire additional ground, if we can 
get it, to enable us to carry out those extensions. The number of private con- 
sumers we supply by meter at present is 56,372; and we have also 14,439 
lights for lighting the landings on the different flats, which the police pay 
for. We make no charge for meters, nor for the fittings on the stairs, which 
is a very large item in Glasgow. 

By the CommiTTEE: Since the competition between the two companies 
originated, we found that sometimes people living on one flat want the City 
gas, and the others want the Glasgow gas; so that both companies found it 
necessary to introduce these stair fittings into every house in Glasgow, and 
the tenants could get either gas they chose. 

Examination resumed: That is the case throughout the town. The cor- 
poration aided in promoting the Suburban Company, but the old company 
opposed them in Parliament. The two companies have pipes in almost all 
the streets in Glasgow. The pipes are reasonably sufficient for the supply of 
the different streets ; but supposing that the corporation acquired the under- 
taking of the two companies, or the two companies were amalgamated, I do 
not see that either set of pipes could be taken up unless a larger pipe were 
laid, which I do not think would be prudent. The population of Glasgow and 
suburbs has increased very rapidly within the last few years. In 1851 it 
was 335,000; in 1861, 438,000 nearly ; and at present it is estimated to be 
507,000. The gas supply has fully kept pace with the increase of the popula- 
tion. In 1857 the quantity we uppliea to the town was 348 millions, ard 
in 1868 it was 541 millions. The quantity actually made in 1857 was 456 
millions, and in 1868, 657 millions, but that includes unaccounted-for gas. 
In giving these figures I am speaking merely of my own company. Up to 
the 3lst of May last we had disposed of £57,500 out of the £65,000 autho- 
rized under our last Act, and the premiums upon that amount also. We had 
also raised and expended £50,000 of mortgages. Since that date we have 
created all our capital, and exercised all our borrowing powers, and we are 
under liabilities to the extent of something like £10,000. We should 
require for the next six months, to keep our works going, an increased 
floating capital, amounting to £20,000 or £30,000, utterly independent 
of any extension. By this bill we ' to raise £100,000, with the 
usual borrowing powers of one-fourth; and I think, looking forward to 
the next ten or twelve years, that sum is very reasonable and abso- 
lutely necessary. The premium paid upon that capital when sold will aid 
.in putting us in funds to a greater extent than the nominal capital. We 
propose in this bill to set aside the sum of £40,000 asa reserve-fund. We 
think, as we did not invest the money in 1857 which we were entitled to do, 
that it is not unreasonable to ask that we should be now allowed to add 
something like 4 per cent. to it, so as to raise it to the sum total that it would 
have amounted to at simple interest if it had been then invested. At com- 
pound interest it would have amounted to £47,000. Our average annual 
expenditure for extensions and additions is something like from £10,000 to 
£12,000, and I should say that is likely to increase. I have never heard of 
any dissatisfaction on the part of the consumers in Glasgow with the gas 
supplied to them. There have been public meetings to consider and discuss 
the corporation bills, but there have been none, that I ever knew of, to con- 
sider and discuss the quality of our gas. There seems to be a prevalent 
opinion among a number of the inhabitants of Glasgow, that the proprietors 
are actually drawing 10 per cent. for their money, and they very naturally 
think that too high a rate, and that they could supply gas cheaper; but that 
is an erroneous notion, as very few of them get so much as 5 percent. The 
allegation in the petition that we have unnecessarily increased our capital 
and increased our dividends to higher rates than are authorized by Act of 





Parliament is not true. The calculated proportion which the expended 
capital of the company bears to the population supplied is £1 5s. per head. 
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The capital per ton of coal carbonized is 4:54 excluding meters; including 
meters it is 6°51. 

The Commitree: We cannot see how all this evidence can bear on the 
relative question. 

Mr. RicHarps said there were allegations in the petition imputing extra- 
vagance of conduct in the company’s affairs, and he was endeavouring to 
show that, as compared with the generality of companies, the Glasgow Com- 


pany showed a capital expenditure extraordinarily low for the amount of | 


work done. 


Mr. Hors Scort contended the engineer was the proper person from whom | 


to get the details, and 

The ComMITr£E agreed with Mr. Hope Scott in his objection. : 

Examination resumed: The a / of the gas we have supplied has 
ranged between 28 and 30 candles. e are dependent upon the Lesmahago 
coal. We could get other qualities of coal, but they would not produce so 
high a quality of gas. The Lesmahago coal has a fixed price of 26s.; but 
the lower quality of coal we buy ranges from 16s. up to 26s. The actual 
average price last year was 19s. 1jd. The coke from these high-class coals is 
very poor. : : ‘ 

By the Commitree: Our low-priced coal is very much superior to the 
average of Newcastle coal. 

Examination resumed: In the previous year the average price of our coal 
was 17s. 3d., and the year before that 14s. 11}d.; it varies according to the 
fluctuations in the price of coal. Some years ago the price of gas was 10s. 
or 1ls., but in 1853 it came down to 4s. 7d.; then there were three years in 
which it was 5s., and in 1865 it was reduced to 4s, 2d. In 1868 there was a 
very material increase in the price of coal, which necessitated a rise in the 

rice of gas to 4s, 7d., at which it now stands, subject to certain discounts. 
ages have also increased considerably lately. Our discounts are 5 per cent. 
on accounts varying from £4 to £20; 10 per cent. from £20 to £100, and 15 


|| per cent. above that sum; amounting altogether to a deduction of about 2}d. 


per 1000. The present sum put down as the cost of meters is £52,563, and 
stair fittings £35,109 63. 8d., both of which items the public get the benefit 
of. I think Glasgow is an exception to the general rule in that respect. 
Those sums are included in the capital, on which we divide our profits. Of 
course if we charged for meters and stair fittings we could sell our gas cheaper, 
because we should get a revenue from them, which we do not get at the pre- 
sent time. According to the quantity of gas supplied the discounts represent 
something like 24d.; the meters, according to the rate charged in Man- 
chester, 5}d.; and the stair fittings at something like 13d., which would be 
93d. taken from 4s. 7d., leaving a net price payable by the consumer of 3s. 93d. 
for 30-candle gas, The charge in Manchester is 3s. 2d. for 20-candle gae, 
and adding 50 per cent., to bring it equal to 30-candle gas, makes us 11d. 


|| lower than Manchester per 1000 feet. The price for the stair lights and street- 
|| lamps in Glasgow—according to the burner they use and the calculations we 


make—is 3s. 6}d. per 1000 feet. There is no foundation for the allegation in 
the petition that we have charged to revenue what belongs to capital, and to 
capital what belongs to revenue. The corporation have exercised the power 
they possess of inspecting our accounts. The Lord Provost is ex officio 
chairman of the company, and the corporation were shareholders down to the 
year 1835, when they sold their stock, which had cost them £25 per share, at 
£56 per share. The Lord Provosts have never attended the meetings of the 
company. Had they done so they might have examined the books, and we 
should have been very glad to see them. In 1860 our accounts were 
examined by a Mr. M‘Clelland, a public accountant, on behalf of the corpora- 
tion. In his report there was no suggestion that any of our capital had been 
carried to revenue or revenue to capital, or anything of the kind. There was 
a report with reference to excessive leakage, which has since that time been 
considerably reduced. The sum which has been set aside for depreciation is 
somewhere about 1} per cent. per annum. There has been no arrangement 
between the two companies to prevent competition. Although there is nota 
race for lowering the price of gas, there is really a substantial competition 
between us as to accommodating our different customers. Any .person in 
Glasgow has the opportunity of going from one company to the other, if he 
chooses. As to the public lamps, the authorities have generally taken an 
offer from both companies, We bad the supply till 1858, when our tender 
was l4z, 1ld., and the City Company’s 14s, 7d. ; consequently they obtained 
it. There has been a correspondence between the gas company and the cor- 
poration with reference to the terms upon which we are disposed to part with 
our works, That correspondence commenced in September, 1867. Our share- 
holders were never consulted on the subject. The corporation asked us to 
make an offer for our works. 

Mr. RicHArps read the correspondence, which has already appeared in our 
pages. 

Examination continued: I do not think it is a fair proceeding for the cor- 
poration to introduce two bills—one to acquire the company’s undertaking by 
purchase, and the other to authorize competing works, The latter scheme is 
calculated to depreciate the value of our property. It is absolutely necessary 
for us to have more capital to enable us to go on. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hore Scorr: The 7} per cent. stock was created 
under the Act of 1857. Up to that time we had only the £150,000 of 10 per 
cent. stock, and the provisional agreement which was come to provided that 
we should have 8 per cent. on that stock. We had been dividing 10 per 
cent. up to that time. We had at that time £24,217 14s. 11d. standing in 
the company’s books to the credit of the suspense account. ‘That was money 
we had earned, and had either in the bank or had used for the purposes of the 
company. Besides that we were to have the profits of the company from the 31st 
of May, 1856, to the 3lst of May, 1857 ; and for the year from the 3letof May, 
1857, to the 31st of May, 1858, they were to belong to and to be distributed as 
dividends among the shareholders. We reckoned that at £15,000—10 per cent. 
on £150,000. - My calculation of the whole matter is that the 8 per cent. 
would have been increased to 9 per cent. Under that arrangement the trans- 
fer of our works was to have taken place on the 3lst of May, 1858, up to 
which time we were to have continued to work the concern. Our accounts 
were made up yearly on the 3lst of May, when we ascertain the profits of the 
preceding year. Our dividend is declared immediately after the accounts 
are submitted to the shareholders. The first payment is made in August 
of that year, and the secord in February of the next year. There is a con- 
siderable sum outstanding in the shape of gas-rents; for instance, at our 
last balance we had £20,000 outstanding at that date, and as these rents 
are collected they are placed in the funds. The portion we divide in August 
is necessarily contingent on the amount collected up to that date; therefore 
we have a necessarily varying amount of dividend in each half year, accerd- 
ing to the collection. 

Mr. Hope Scorr: Would this arrangement have had the effect of giving 
you, beyond the year 1858, any dividend ? 

Witness: The annuity was to commence then. 

_ Mr. Hore Scorr: That is to say, you would have been paid in 1859 the 
dividend earned in 1858? 





Witness: And the annuity to boot. 





} am the Mr. White who made a statement at a special general meeting of the 





Mr. Hore Scorr: Do you mean to say that your agreement provided for 
your getting both the 10 per cent. earned in the previous year aud the 8 per 
cent. under the agreement in the same year? 

Witness : I understood so. 

Mr. Hors Scorr: Then you looked to getting 18 percent. in the first year 
after the transfer ? : 

Witness : We should get payment of our dividend of 10 per cent. which }| 
had been earned during the previous year, but not paid. 

Mr. Hore Scorr: Then you intended by this agreement to get, beyond 
that, the 8 per cent. annuity in the same year ? 

Witness: I understood both parties meant that. | 

Mr. Hore Scorr: In short, you were to get 18 per cent. in the first year? 

Witness: If you look at it in that light, practically it was so; but the 
Cividend, although not paid, was due the previous year. 

Mr. Hors Scorr: Do you mean that the corporation were, under these | | 
circumstances, to go to all the expense of working the concern after the 3lst || 
of May, 1858, as it then wae, and that you were to receive both the dividend | | 
earned in the preceding year and the annuity due by the corporation in the 
current year. 

Witness: Because they had got possession of our concern, and were work- | | 
ing it to their own advantage. 

Mr. Hore Scorr: But they would pay 8 per cent. upon that, and all the 
expenses of working ? 

Witness: Yes; although they would not, perhaps, be in funds to do it. 
There is no commercial undertaking that I ever knew where you could divide 
the profits during the currency of the year. 

Cross-examination continued : On the 11th of March, 1869, our reserve was 
£29,104 and some odd shillings, which stood in our books as surplus revenue | | 
earned by us, and not divided among our shareholders, but used for capital | | 
purposes. That sum was invested as cash immediately after exercising our | | 
last powers under the Act of 1857—about six weeks or two months ago. I/| 


Glasgow Company, held on the 22nd of March. | 

Mr. Hore Scorr read portions of the speech in question, which appeared | | 
in our JOURNAL on April 13. 

Cross-examination continued: We did not contemplate in March last that || 
our capital and our borrowing powers then to be exercised would clear off our | | 
liabilities, and leave the question of the reserve-furd exactly where it was. 
The excess of expenditure over capital last year was £31,000, which was 
met by £7500 created capital, with premiums of £3897, making £11,397, and 
the borrowing powers of £20,000. The money applied in the investment of 
£29,000 consisted of the £20,000 raised upon loan account, and the necessary 
amount obtained from the remainder of our capital account. 


Witness was cross-examined at considerable length in regard to the state- 
ment in the preamble, that the balance of the capital which was not called 
up at the time the first bill was deposited was required to meet outstanding 
obligations, which he said referred to the £29,000 reserve-fund. 

Cross-examination continued: There were comparatively few meters before 
the other company started. In 1842 and 1843 our price was 83., with dis- 
count ; in 1844 and 1845 it was’6s. 8d.; in 1846, 5s. net, without discount ; 
and it continued at that rate till 1852. Both companies now charge the 
same price. It is impossible to supply one set of customers at one price and 
another set at another price. The only real competition is in regard to the 
police commissioners, when we necessarily competed, because we were asked 
separately to give in tenders. We never tried to have an understanding. 
The price of gas is regulated very much by the price we pay forcoal, I 
suppose the managers understand each other; the directors never instruct 
them. We have no discounts below the £4 accounts. There must be a con- 
siderable number of such accounts, but I cannot say exactly, or give the 
exact amount of money. 

Mr. Hore Scorr: Ta order to get your average deduction, by means of 
the discount, of 24d. per 1000 cubic feet, you take the total consumption of 
the large consumers and the total of the small consumers, and having added 
those totals together, you charge your discounts upon the whole quantity? |/ 

Witness: Yes; but as to the man who gets the larger discount, it comes 
to more than 23d. to him. 

Cross-examination continued: Supposing the Lord Provost had asked to 
look at the accounts when we were asked for an inspection, I do not think 
any member of our board would have been displeased. 

Mr. Hore Scorr: Then why should you have objected to allow the Town | | 
Council to look at your books > 

Witness: They did not ask it in that way. They asked that two pro- || 
fessional accountants should be allowed to examine our books, and we did || 
not think that a reasonable request. 

Cross-examination continued: The income-tax is deducted regularly from 
the shareholders. With reference to amalgamation, we have vever consulted | 
our shareholders, or bad any conference with the other company upon the | 
subject. Ido not say that personally I should have any objection to amal- | 
gamation on reasonable terme, as I think it would give all the benefits that | 
the corporation possession of the works would give. 

Mr. Hore Scott: May I go a step further and ask you whetber, upon 
proper terms, you would be quite willing that the corporation should take | 
the two concerns, or the amalgamated concern, if amalgamated? | ' 

Witness : I can only speak for my own coneern. I believe that if they |! 
gave us reasonable terms we should not be indisposed to concede what they | 
ask. One of those terms would necessarily be that this £29,000 should be! | 
reckoned as a real fund, if they gave us less than 10 per cent. What I think || 
we are entitled to is an annuity upon our capital, and that all the revenue || 
that we have earned prior to the date of the corporation taking our works |! 
belongs to the company through whose instrumentality it has been earned. | 
They themselves proposed in 1857 that the corporation should be bound to|! 
take all our liabilities at a given date, pay the dividend in the following |} 
year, and besides that pay the annuity; and that is my view of what ought |! 
to be done now. 

Mr. Hors Scorr: In 1857 did they offer you any rate in aid? | 

Witness: There was no provision made in the agreement for that, I | 
think ; but a bill was to be promoted in the ensuing year, and in that bill ‘| 
I have no doubt some provision of that kiud would be made for the protection 
of the shareholders. 


Wepnespay, May 5. | | 

















Mr. White recalled, and re-examined by Mr. Ricuanps. 
Some of our accounts are so low that they do not pay interest of meters;' | 
but however small they may be the meters are free. The dividend which 1 
was payable one year was earned in the previous year. 1] 

Mr. Horr Scorr: If a shareholder sold his share, did be get any part of 
the dividend? | 
Mr. Ricuarps: That would depend entirely upon the period when be! | 
sold it. (To witness:) Between the 3ist of May and the day on which you!| 
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pay your dividend your shares pass in the market ex div., do they not, as a 


general rule? : 
Witness: I think they carry dividends, but that is a matter of price 


| between the buyer and the seller, 


Re-examination continued: The 8 per cent. which the agreement con- 
templated to be paid by the corporation was for the then current year, and 
for the use they would have of the works from the date at which the 
annuities commenced torun. We are at the present time about £10,000 in 
debt, and are at the present moment without floating capital. Putting that 
at Dy it comes to what I originally stated as the immediate requirement 
—£40,000. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hors Scorr: I was present at the board meeting 
upon the 18th of March, when the resolution was passed under which the 
investment of the £29,000 was directed to be made. At the general 
meeting on the 22nd of March there was no very specific statement as to 
the manner in which the £20,000 of debentures then to be raised were to be 
applied, but we explained that we required the money to put the company’s 
financial matters in a right position when we went to Parliament. 

Mr. Horr Scorr: In 1868 the price of gas, exclusive of discounts, was 
4s. 7d., and the general average of coal 15s. 93d. The year before the price 
of gas was the same, and the average of coal 16s. 3}d. In 1864 the price of 
gas was still 4s. 7d., and coal 14s, 104d.; and it is not till 1865, when you get 

own to 14s, 63d., that you drop to 4s. 2d.? 

Witness : Quite so. 

Mr. Hore Scorr: You continue 4s. 2d. in 1866 with the price of coal 
at 14s. 11}d., and in 1867 with 17s. 3d., and then rise to 4s. 7d. with coal at 
19d. 1}d., which is given as your average of 1868? 

Witness : If you look afterwards you will find that the price is not raised. 
Althongh the price of coal continued rising for some three or four years 
afterwards, we did not make any change, because it is very disadvantageous 
to be constantly changing the price; we tried to make an average. Our 
contracts for coal are generally for a year—not more, Wehave been in the 
habit of putting the reserve-fund in the accounts of the ——- from 
about the year 1828. That fund is composed of profits beyond the amount 
of dividend. 

The Commirree: Is there any clear direction in your original Act that, 
after the 10 per cent., the customers are to get the benefit of the improved 
state of revenue? 

Witness : There is no proviso in it at all till we come to the year 1857, 
when we bad the matter discussed before the committee, and provision was 
made under that Act that this sum of £29,000 should be set aside and ap- 
plied to make up our dividend to 10 per cent., in case in any one year it fell 
below that. 

Mr. Hore Scort, referring to the detailed statement of works before the 
committee, amounting in the whole to £385,484 11s. 6d., inquired the mean- 
ing of the item, “ Deduct, carried from revenue in the name of depreciation, 
£79,361 6s. 6d.” 

Witness: That is the sum chargeable to revenue for maintaining the 
works in efficient repair. It includes real depreciation as well, which dimi- 
nishes the value of our works. 

Mr. Hore Scort: But which does not cause any expenditure annually? 

Witness : No. 

Mr. Horr Scorr: Although there is no money actually going out of 
pocket from income, it is charged against income, and placed to your credit 
in the account between you and the public as to a reduction of your price? 

Witness : It so far reduces the capital, and maintains the works at the 
expense of revenue? 

Mr. Hore Scorr: Then, suppose your gasholder had been made out of 
capital, that gasholder at the end of five or six years, to sell, is of less value 
than when you first put it up, and — would place the difference between 
its value in the first year and the fifth year against revenue. 

Witness : Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Rrcwarps: That is invariably the course. In 1857, 
when the existence of this £29,104 was brought before the committee, the 
Town Council were opposing our bill, and were cognizant of the whole of 
the facts, and they acquiesced in the bill as it came out of the committee. 
In the period from 1857 to 1868 there has been a considerable variation in 
the price of labour. In 1864 and 1865, when coals came down to 14s, 10d. 
and 14s. 6d., the wages rose considerably. 

The Commirrer: We have heard that you were offered an equivalent to 
to 9 per cent.; do you not think that 9 per cent., with the corporation 
ean is a better investment than trading with the limited amount of 

ividend at 10 per cent. ? 

Witness: That depends upon circumstances; but I do not regard it as an 
equivalent of 9 per cent., because the 1 per cent. arising from the revenue 
on the suspense or reserve-fund is profit earned, with which the corporation, 
in my estimation, have no right whatever to deal; and as Parliament pro- 
vided that we should be entitled to make up our dividend to 10 per cent. in 
any one year, and as the corporation only propose to pay us 9, we think 
it is a fit application of that reserve-fund to make up our dividend, as long 
as it lasts, to 10 per cent. I donot think, on the other side, that there is 
any risk of our not getting 10 per cent., because we can raise our price. 
We must run the risk of another kind of light being substituted for gas. 
We have submitted that offer to our shareholders, and they approved of 
our rejecting it. We have twelve directors, and their annual remuneration 
is £324 altogether. We meet once a week. No incoming tenant has ever 
been charged for the gas-rent of the previous tenant. The competition of 
the companies would prevent that. 

Mr. J. W. Guild, examined by Mr. ANDERSON. 


I have been in business as an accountant in Glasgow for 21 years, and 
lave had very large experience in auditing the accounts of railways and 
other public companies. I have recently, along with Mr. Mackenzie, ex- 
amined the books and balance-sheets of the Glasgow Gaslight Company 
from the commencement of the company, in 1817, but more especially from 
1857. I have prepared an abstract of the annual balance-sheets of the 
company from 1857 to 1868. The accounts show an excess of expenditure 
over capital of £31,355 3s, 10d., the principal item of which is the sum of 
£29,104 13s. 5d., called the reserve, which has been invested in the terms 
of the Act of 1857. The total revenue in 1857 was £80,713 18s. 10d., and 
in 1868 it had increased to £127,511 1s. 9d., showing an increase of 57°97 
per cent. The expenditure in 1857 was £66,527 18s. 6d., and in 1868, 
£108,367 2s. 1d., which is very nearly a corresponding ratio to the increase 
of the revenue. In three of those years—1858, 1862, and 1867—the revenue 
was insufficient to pay the maximum dividend; but, deducting the defi- 
ciency in those years from the surplus in the others, there was an accumu- 
lation of £5509 2s. 7d. profit. The total expenditure upon works durin 

that period amounted to £167,450 15s. 3d., or an average of £13,954 4s. 7d. 
per year. Deducting the sums carried from revenue under the head of de- 
preciation, the total sum expended upon works was £122,186 16s. 2d., or 











an average of £10,182 4s. 8d. per year. The amount written off in those 
years for depreciation of works was £20,000, or an annual average of 
£1666 13s. 4d.; and for depreciation of meters, £25,263 19s. 1d., or an 
annual average of £2105 6s. 7d. The total sum written off under the head 
of depreciation, from the commencement of the company, is £129,743 4s. 6d. ; 
being on works, £79,361 6s. 6d., and on meters, £50,381 17s. 11d. Upon 
an average the depreciation upon both works and meters has been a little 
more than 14 per cent. per annum. I consider the mode in which the 
capital of the company has been raised has been a most economical one for 
the public; the mortgages have been raised at moderate rates of interest. 
I have made calculations of the returns yielded to the shareholders upon 
the capital as it now stands. 

Mr. Anperson: We shall deal with it in three aspects. First take the 
capital, consisting of the share capital and the premiums; what dividend, 
on the average, have the shareholders received upon those? 

Witness: £6 15s. 3d. per cent. 

Mr. AnpeRson: Taking the share capital and the premiums, and, in 
addition, the reserve-fund, and the half year’s dividend not paid to the 
shareholders till six months after earned, what return have they received? 

Witness : £5 19s. 5d. per cent. 

Mr. ANpERsoN: Adding to those items further the mortgages of the 
company, what has been the return? 

Witness: £5 13s. 5d. per cent. 

Mr. AnpDERson: In reference to the security which gas and water 
annuities would afford, even when amply secured, do you consider them 
first-class securities? 

Witness: I do not. I consider them a second class of 4} per cent. 
securities for various reasons. First, the capital is not secured so well as 
an annuity—that is to say, the ultimate capital sum payable to the holder 
of an annuity is not fixed so well as an annual return, so that, in an un- 
favourable state of the money market, he may be compelled to realize the 
annuity at a depreciated rate. I also consider that they are second-class 
securities because the holder of a corporation annuity, either of gas or 
water, has no individual right of relief to realize his security in the event 
of the non-payment of the annuities. That is to say, he must_do it as one 
of the whole parties entitled to an annuity through the medium of a judicial 
factor, which in Scotland is a very tedious, cumbrous, and expensive mode 
of proceeding. So far as my knowledge of the subject goes, I can see no 
saving which would be secured by corporation management that could not 
be secured by the amalgamation of the two companies. There is a ques- 
tion of directors fees probably, which is a very small item. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CLerK: The first trace I find of the suspense 
account was in 1836, and I think the amount was a little over £3000. I 
have not examined the Acts of Parliament minutely, with a view to ascer- 
taining whether there was or was not any legal authority for a suspense 
account prior to the Act of 1857; I dealt with the matter ‘simply as an 
accountant. By an examination of the accounts, I ascertained, as was 
stated by Mr. White, that the capital expenditure had been exceeded by 
£31,355 3s.10d. That was in excess of capital raised, not capital autho- 
rized, of which there remained, under the Act of 1857, £7500; and also 
£20,000 of mortgages. There had also been an expenditure of capital at 
that date upon works to the extent of £11,355 beyond the mortgages, which 
was all covered by the issue of that share capital at a premium, with the 
exception, I think, of about £42. The reserve-fund, which was created by 
the Act of 1857, was practically carried into effect by the investment in 
North British debentures in March, 1869. On the 22nd of March, 1869, 
there was at the credit of the company £16,209 14s. 7d. upon the general 
account; the draft upon the account of £29,000 left a balance against the 
company, or an overdraft upon the bank of £12,790; but there was also at 
the debit of another account in the bank, called the dividend account, 
£9414 17s. 6d., so the overdraft upon both accounts was £22,205 2s. 11d. 
I cannot tell the state of the bank account when this bill was deposited in 
December. My examination did not extend in detail beyond the 31st of 
May, 1868, the date of the last balance, when there was £3062 12s. 2d. to 
the credit of the company in the Union Bank of Scotland. I consider the 
principle of writing off depreciation on meters quite proper. It is the same 
principle I adopted in the Dundee inquiry. I did not adopt the sum written 
off by the Dundee Gas Company, but 1 adopted a uniform rate of depre- 
ciation which, in the opinion of practical engineers, was sufficient—viz., 
74 per cent. upon the annual book balance of the meter account. The 
book value of the meters in Glasgow is £52,563 12s, 7d.; that is the expen- 
diture on meters after deducting all the depreciation which has beer written 
off during the whole period of the company’s existence. The entire ex- 
penditure, from 1817 to May 31, 1868, has been £102,945 10s. 6d. With 
regard to the annuities of the water-works companies, I am aware that the 
4} per cent. annuities are selling at £111 5s., and the 6 per cent. at 
£148 10s. The 44 per cent. annuities have been sold recently as high as 
£113 10s., but that was cum div., whereas the present prices are ex div. 
There is the security there of an unlimited rate on the north side of the 
city, and on the south side a limited rate of 1s. 

Mr. CLERK: What difference is there between tho value of a water an- 
nuity secured as we have heard, and the vaiue of a 9 per cent. annuity 
secured by the corporation to the gas company? 

Witness : In order to answer that question satisfactorily, I must take the 
result of 10 or 15 years, and I find that, although the present selling price 
of Glasgow water annuities is about 4 per cent., the average selling price 
since 1856 is exactly £4 4s. 5d. to the present time. They have fluctuated 
according to the position of the money market. At the present time a 9 
per cent. security with an unlimited guarantee—which I understand is not 
in the present bill—would be worth £222 10s—exactly double the 4}. 
The Glasgow Company’s £25 shares, paying a 10 per cent. dividend, sell at 
£53 and £53 10s,; that is with the dividend not yet paid. The rate of 
interest upon first-class house property in Glasgow is 44 per cent.; but in 
the case of a bond and disposition over that class of property the principal 
sum is ultimately secured, and you are not subject to make a market of 
the realization. You cannot compare the two classes of securities, because 
gas shares are much influenced by present position. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: The reserve-fund, although it has not 
been actually put away in cash, has been dealt with throughout as an 
existing thing, and has been drawn upon from time to time when necessary. 

Mr. Ricnarns: Does it strike you that, if the shareholders of the gas 
company prefer to receive 5 per cent. out of their own concern, they have 
a perfect right to express that opinion, in preference to receiving 44 from 
the Glasgow Corporation ? 

Witness : Most decidedly, if they are content with the security. — 

Mr. Ricuarps: Whatever the boasted security of the corporation may 
be, I oa that their credit does not improve by having further charges 

ut upon it 
’ Witness : That is tolerably self-evident. I do not wish in any way to 
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depreciate the value of the securities of the corporation, but the greater 
the burthen the less the security. 
Mr. W. Mackenzie, examined by Mr. RicHArDs. 

I am an accountant in Glasgow, and have been in business for 30 years. 
I examined the same books and accounts as those upon which Mr. Gnild 
has given evidence. [Witness confirmed the evidence given by Mr. Guild 
as to the capital and expenditure of the company. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CierKk: In 1864 there was no other account 
except the reserve-fund for the purpose of equalizing the dividend. In 
May, 1865, there was a surplus of £9211 after paying the dividend, and 
instead of carrying it forward to the credit of revenue, it was carried to a 
separate account called the suspense account. 

r. CLERK: Under what power was it that you created that additional 
fund of £9211? 

Witness: When they had a surplus fund over at the end of the year 
they could not help having that fund. It was in their hands after paying 
dividends. 

Mr. Cuerk: Excepting the reduction in the price of gas. 

Witness : But the price of coal is so very variable that it would be 
absurd to reduce the price of gas simply because they had a small surplus 
at the end of one year; they might have to increase it the next. 

Mr. CrerKx: In the year 1866, besides the reserve-fund, a suspense 
account appears to the amount of £14,259; that was also made up of sur- 
plus profits? 

Wetness: It may have been so. During the years from 1857 to 1868 
there were in some of the years surplus profits, and in others deficiencies; 
but the result at the end of 1868 was that there was a surplus arising on 
revenue account of £5509 2s. 7d. The sum of £29,104 was not drawn 
upon after 1857. 

Cross-examination continued: The original suspense account was closed 
by the Act of 1857, when it was carried to the reserve-fund. 

By the Commirree: That fund was drawn upon previous to 1857 if it 
was required to make upa dividend, and if there was a surplus in the 
following year it was added to again. The Act of 1857 gave power to 
invest the £29,000, and to accumulate the interest upon that as an addi- 
tional investment. 

The Cuatrman: By what right have you any power in the Act of 1857 
to create this suspense account. 

Witness: I do not know. 

The Cuairman: The Act says it is to “be applied in the same manner 
as the ordinary revenue of the company; and the said sum of £29,104 13s. 5d., 
and the dividends and interest which may be added thereto, sha)l forma 
reserve-fund, out of which the company shall be entitled from time to time 
to pay any deficiency,” &c. Therefore, you have a statutory power of 
sppiying it. 

r. CLeRK: The £29,000, no doubt; but besides that, subsequent to 
1864, I find a new suspense account with surplus profits, growing up in 
1866 to the sum of £14,000. 

Witness : It is the balance of profit and loss. 

Mr. Ricnarps: You will find the price of gas reduced. 

Mr. CierKk: Do I understand from you that that is surplus profit after 
paying 10 per cent. dividend to the shareholders? 

Witness: It is, clearly. 

Cross-examination continued: The price of gas was reduced in 1864 from 
4s, 7d. to 4s. 2d. with discount; there was no suspense account in that year. 
In 1865 the price continued at 4s. 2d., and the suspense account was £9211. 
In 1866 the price was also 4s. 2d., and the suspense account £14,259. Coals 
were rising then, In 1867 the price was still 4s. 2d.; and in 1868 the price 
was raised, coals having got so high—to 4s. 7d. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricuarps: It would not be satisfactory to the cus- 
tomer to have the price of gas varying from year to year, just as there 
happened to be a profit or loss, one way or the other. It is the ordinary 
practice to allow that balance to accumulate for two or three years, and 
then, when it is of sufficient magnitude to make a permanent reduction in 
the price. Had there not been a suspense account, the company could not 
have continued to supply gas at 4s. 2d. in 1866 and 1867. In 1857 there 
was a surplus, after paying dividend, of £186 0s. 4d.; in 1858, a deficiency 
of £1634 2s. 3d.; in 1859 a surplus of £1160 16s. 1d.; in 1860, a surplus of 
£2561 10s. 10d.; in 1861, a surplus of £1787 10s. 8d.; in 1862, a deficiency 
of £1518 9s.10d.; in 1863, a surplus of £2450; in 1864, a surplus of 
£9105 9s. 1d.—at that period the price was reduced—in 1865 a surplus of 
£5047 3s, 3d.; in 1866, a surplus of £189 4s. id.; in 1867, a deficiency of, 
first, 3871 14 4d., necessary for the dividend, and then £5381 12s. 7d. taken 
from the suspense account to the depreciation-fund, making part of the 
£29,000 total deficiency. It resulted in about 14 per cent. expenditure 
upon the works. The average dividend paid throughout the year was 10 
per cent. upon the £150 stock, and 74 per cent. upon the new stock. Ip 
1868 there was a surplus of £314 5s. 3d. 

Mr. Ricuarps: What is the total result of deficiencies and surpluses? 

Witness : It is at the end £5509 2s. 7d. That money has been invested 
in works, and the public have had the benefit of the interest upon that 
amount. 
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Mr. CLERK inquired the meaning of the sum of £5381 12s. 7d. which had 
been transferred to the depreciation-fund. 

Witness : The company had been in the practice, as all companies pro- | 
perly constituted are, of carrying a sum annually to the credit of works 
expenditure as a depreciation-fund. The revenue account itself was not | 
this year able to continue the practice of putting a sum to that deprecia- | 
tion-fund, and therefore it was taken direct from the suspense account; and 
if that account had not been there the revenue account would have been | 
deficient. 

John Reid, Esq., examined by Mr. ANDERSON. 

As engineer and manager of the Edinburgh and Leith and Montrose Gas 
Companies for 25 years, I have had great experience in the erection, exten- | 
sion, and management of gas-works. I have known the Glasgow Com- 
pany’s works for many years, and have visited them within the last few 
weeks, I consider those works are well suited, in connexion with those of 
the City and Suburban Company, for supplying a large city like Glasgow 
with gas. The works were generally in a good state of repair and in good 
working order; they are also capable of very great extension. I have no 
doubt they could be made to produce a much larger supply of gas, if 
necessary, than they do at present. I think the works on the whole have 
been well and mp 5 pene managed. In the mauufacture of their gas a 
large proportion of Lesmahago coal is used, which is one of the first-class 
cannels known in the market. Along with that coal they have used various 
kinds of second-class caunel, and the result has been gas of a very high 
illuminating power. I have tested the gas twice, and did so at a time when 
I was quite unexpected at the works. The first occasion was on the 9th of 
April of the present year; I adopted the usual standards. On the first 








occasion the amount of candle power was 34°16, and on the second occa- 
sion, a fortnight after, it was 81°55. Looking at the quality of coal used 
and the temperature at which the gas was made, I should think the lowest 
of those two results would generally be obtained, and occasionally the 
highest. I ascertained the quantity of gas made from each ton of coal 
carbonized, from statements furnished by officers of the company. 

Mr. CLERK submitted that these matters should be obtained from the 
manager. : 

The CHAIRMAN said he was not aware there was any question as to their 
making good gas. ' 

Mr. CLERK said it was not a question of good but the quantity of 
coal carbonized and the cost of manufacture. They had their manager 
here, and instead of calling him they called the manager of the Edinburgh 
and Leith Gas-Works, and asked him to give information which had been 
given to him by different persons. What was wanted was accurate 
information. 

Mr. AnpERsON: If we call the manager, they will immediately turn 
round and say he is not to be trusted, because he is an interested person. 

The CHAIRMAN said the witness had examined the works, and no doubt 
could give very good evidence. 

Examination resumed: The question of quality of gas is not derived from 
any inquiries. I tested the qualities myself. The quantity of gas made b 
the Glasgow Company I made out to be 9746 feet per ton of coal carboniz 
Contrasted with my own company in Edinburgh it is much about the same 
— 9872 feet. The cost of manufacture is moderate. Excluding the sum set 
aside for depreciation, but including interest upon dividends, the cost in 1867, 
in Glasgow, was 44°719d., and in the following year 46°089d. 

By the CommitrEE: What I am stating is not of my own knowledge. 


Mr. CLERK again objected to the witness giving evidence which could be 
obtained from the manager. 

Mr. Ricuarps said he should like to know what all engineering evidence 
was but evidence of precisely the same character. His friend made a point 
about the manager, and he should be called. 

The Cuarrman: If we are to carry out the argument of Mr. Clerk to the 
extreme, we ought to have the stokers here. 

Mr. CLerK said he did not ask for anything so absurd. All he asked 
was that the manager should be called, and not a gentleman who gave 
evidence second hance. 

The Cuairman: The committee have determined to go on with the 
the evidence. 

Examination resumed: In Edinburgh the cost in 1867 was 43'694d., and in 
the following year 45°014d., so that in both years we were slightly below. 
The highest item of expenditure in the month of August is invariably that 
of coal; and the first-class cannel is only to be obtained in two or three 
places in Scotland. The price of that description of coal has been very 
fluctuating of late years, arising from the increased demand there is for it 
to bring the illuminating power of gas to the standard which has been 
required by recent legislation, and also to meet the demand for that coal in 
the foreign markets. The reason we are able to produce gas from this coal 
in Edinburgh at a figure slightly below the cost in Glasgow is because 
Edinburgh is more favourably situated in reference to the cannel coal-fields; 
We obtain our supply of first-class coal from Mid Lothian, which is 10 or 
12 miles from our works. The nearest point the Glasgow Company get 
the same quality of coal from is Lesmahago, which is three times the dis+ 
tance. Taking into account the disadvantages of the distances, I think the 
market prices of the article compare very closely with our own. I have acom- 
a statement of average prices paid by the two companies during the 
ast few years. For the Glasgow Company, in 1864, it was 14s. 104d.; 
1865, 14s. 63d.; 1866, 14s. 11}d.; 1867, 17s. 3d.; 1868, 19s. 1?d. For the} 
Edinburgh Company for the same years, 16s. 7jd., 16s. 10}d., 16s. 2$d., 
17s. 0}d., and 17s. 63d. The general average has been, for the whole five 
years, for the Edinburgh and Leith Company, 16s. 10d., and for Glasgow, 
16s. 2d., showing a difference of 8d. per ton, upon the whole, in favour of 
the Glasgow Company. I have also a comparative statement of the result 
of these prices, as showing the price per ton of gas sold during these same 
years by the two companies, The Glasgow Company, for 1864, was 
21°76d.; 1865, 21°45d.; 1866, 21°94d.; 1867, 26°82d.; 1868, 28°58d. For 
the Edinburgh Cumpany, in 1864, 22°85d.; 1865, 28°43d.; 1866, 22°66d.; 
1867, 25-05d.; 1868, 25°94; the average for Glasgow being 24°11d., and |! 
for Edinburgh 23°98d., showing a difference of 0°13d. in favour of the 
latter company. Ido not think the unaccounted-for gas is excessive in 
the Glasgow Company; it is higher than some, and lower than others. I 
should expect a larger per centage of unaccounted-for gas in Glasgow than 
in England, arising from a great many causes—the lighting of common 
stairs, and the numerous services, which increases the leakage, and over 
which we have no control whatever. 

By the CommitreE: The leakage in Edinburgh last year was 17°02 per 
cent. I cannot tell precisely what it was in Glasgow, but I know it is 
somewhere about the same. 

Examination resumed: In Edinburgh we charge 4s. 10d. per 1000, and 
in addition to that 2s. 6d. per annum for each meter, whatever size. We 
supply common stairs, but charge nothing for meters nor piping for them. 
We charge them the same rate for gas, as near as we can approximate it; 
but they do not pay one half what they burn. We give discount on ae- 
counts from £25 and up to £50, 14 per cent.; from £50 to £75, 2} 
cent.; from £75 to £100, 3% per cent.; from £100 to £125, 5 per cent.; and 
— and above, 10 per cent. Our illuminating power is 29 or 30 
candles. 

By the Commirrge: No doubt there is a difference in the leakage accord- 
ing to the character of the gas. From the same aperture gas of lighter 
gravity will pass through with greater rapidity than a denser gas will. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CLERK: The quantity of coal carbonized at the 
Glasgow works in 1867-68 was 67,405 tons, and of that 18,906 tons were 
Lesmahago. The remainder 1 understand to have been second-class coal. 
The quantity of gas sold was 541,950,000 cubic feet, according to the indi- 
cation of the station-meter. In Edinburgh we used in all 20,444 tons, of :/ 
which 5039 tons were Mid-Lothian cannel. Our highest price for that { 
coal was 30s.,and the lowest 18s. 6d. Our make of gas was 201,847,000 
cubic feet, by the station-meter. In Glasgow the quantity of gas made was 
656,996,000 cubic feet. There are two companies supplying gas in Edin- 
burgh. The price of coal 1 have given is the cost price for each 1000 feet 
of gas. Working expenses have nothing to do with that. In Edinburgh 
for coal and wages, retorts, salaries, discounts, bad debts, and rates an 
taxes all put into the charge, the cost is 42-086d. per 1000 feet of gas sold, 
The gas on the common stairs there is not paid for by the police, but by 
those who live on the different floors. It is paid per burner. The police 
regulations compel either the proprietor or tenant to light these common 
stairs,and the houses are generally let to the tenants on condition that 
they undertake that obligation. ‘The price is regulated by ourselves, 
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according to the time contracted to be supplied. For a burner burning 
from sunset to eleven o’clock for the whole year it is 12s. 10d., and to 
twelve o’clock it is 16s. 6d., which we collect from the tenants as well as 
weilcan. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ricnarps: In comparing Edinburgh with Glasgow, 
|it is immaterial whether products are deducted or not. The working of 
| the two companies comes to very nearly the same result. In some respects 
it is in favour of Glasgow, and in others it is the opposite. 


Tuurspay, May 6. 
Mr. White recalled, and examined by Mr. Denrson. 


I wish to explain an answer given to a question put by Mr. Hope Scott 
| yesterday, with reference to the depreciation-fund. The question was, 
|“ But which does not cause any expenditure annually?” ‘The answer I 
gave was, “No.” The explanation I give will be better understood by a 
| practical illustration. The sum charged against revenue in the name of 
| depreciation, embraces expenditure charged at the outset to capital; but 
jat each yearly balance the directors consider and fix what proportion of 
| the capital expenditure up to the date of the balance should be charged to 
;revenue to meet depreciation and renewal of works, pipes, meters, and 
other things of that sort. For instance, the amount of the debit of capital 
at the balance of May, 1867, was £348,231 2s. 5d. During the year from 
May, 1867, to May, 1868, there was an additional expenditure on capital 
account to the amount of £14,747 1s.; making together £362,978 3s. 5d. 
In sinking the balance of revenue for the year ending May, 1868, there was 
charged against revenue, for depreciation of works, &c., £4291 5s. 10d., 
which was carried to the credit of, and in reduction of, this capital expen- 
diture, leaving £358,686 17s. 7d. at the debit of capital at May, 1868, as 
appearing ir the printed balance-sheets of that date, so that the sum 
charged as depreciation was positive expenditure upon the works originally 
charged in capital account, but transferred to revenue as renewal and 
maintenance of works, and the proportion that that depreciation-fund 
bears to the total capital of the company is 1°180 per cent. 

Mr. Horr Scorr inquired tae date when the last capital of the company 
was raised. 

Mr. ANDERSON said there were 100 shares. or £2500, sold on the 4th of 
November, 1868, and 200 shares, or £5000, sold on the 9th of December. 

By the Committee: Those shares were sold at a premium; the last 
premium was upwards of 50 per cent. 

By Mr. Horr Scorr: I said yesterday that the suspense-fund com- 
menced in 1828, but I was wrong; it was made in 1836. [Witness handed 
in a statement of the progress ot the suspense account from 1836 to 1863.] 
Ihave been connected with the company for about 16 years, and know 
nothing of the circumstances of this account previous to that time. 

Mr. Hore Scott asked to look at the book from which the statement 
had been taken. 

Mr. Denison said a detailed statement had been asked for and produced, 
— did not entitle the learned counsel to call for any evidence or any 


Mr. Hore Scorr said notice had been given to produce the books of the 
company. 

Mr. Denison said the company were under no obligation to produce the 
books to the corporation, neither had they given any reason for producing 
them. The inquiry was merely directed to the question of whether the 
company were to raise £100,000 more money to enable them to go on 
supplying the town with gas, and that depended upon evidence wholly 
irrespective of the books. ‘The corporation had two bills before the com- 
mittee for establishing competing works, and for buying the present com- 
pany’s works. If the purchase went on it would probably end in arbitra- 
tion, and he objected to furnishing beforehand any books to those persons 
who might have to conduct a hostile arbitration against the company, and 
upon that ground he resisted the application for those books. 

The Cnatrman: We must take the table as it stands—that it is not 
verified. 

Mr. Denison: If you like. 
doing 80. 

Mr. Hore Scorrt said his learned friend quite passed over that portion of 
his bill which declared the reserve-fund to be the property of the share- 
holders existing at that particular date. Section 14 of the bill provided 
that “ the said sum of £40,000, or the securities in which the same may be 
invested, and the dividends and interest which may be added thereto, shall 
belong to the holders of shares in the company created, issued, or sold pre- 
viously to the passing of this Act, in proportion to their several interests 
therein.” He, therefore, asked for the origin of that fund, more especiaily 
as they heard that the declaration in the Act of 1857, that it had been 
spent out of divisible profits (meaning thereby out of the 10 per cent. they 
were entitled to), was not in accordance with the fact. The fact was, that 
they took their 10 per cent. and formed their fund besides. It was upon 
these grounds he contended tliat that statement ought to be verified by a 
reference to the books, and that the person who made out that document 
should take the books in his hand and verify the different entries as he 
(Mr. Hope Scot) went through the table. 

Mr. Denison said he objected to it, because he saw in it only a foundation 
for further applications, and by degrees every book belonging to the com- 
pany would be demanded. 

The committee-room was then cleared. On counsel and parties being 
readmitted, 

The Cuarrman said the committee had decided that some witness ought 
to be brought before them who should be competent to verify the full 
accuracy of the statements in the paper called “ Reserve, or Progress of 
Suspense Account.” 

r, Denison said there was no one then present who could give, in a 
legal sense, that verification, and it must be done at some future stage of 
the case. He would now call the witness demanded by the other side. 

James Ritchie, Esq., examined by Mr. Denison. 

I have been manager of the Glasgow Gas Company for 22 years. I have 
apr a map showing the stations and the gasholders of the company. 

e supply 9853 stair lights under the charge of the police; public street 
lamps, 715; court lamps, 1892; and private jets within the city, 283; public 
lamps in Govan and Partick, 416; private court lamps—which are lamps 
not’paid for by the public but by individuals—160; stair jets in Partick, 
143; lamps on terraces, bridges, and so forth, not under the charge of the 
police, 977; making a total of 14,439. The pipes of both companies are 
laid in most of the streets. If only one set of pipes were to be used instead, 
that one set would have to be as large as the two together. If the corpo- 
rati@m are to have the supply—either by taking these works or by means 
of their own—they must either continue this duplicate set of mains, or go 
to the expense of larger new ones. We have 56,372 meters, for which no 
charge is made, and we also supply stair fittings gratis. 


I have not the least objection to your 





| coal for the last 12 years. 





The CuarrMan said they had had all that before. 

Mr. Denison said he had only called the witness to please the other side. 
‘ Examination continued: In 1857 we paid our men 3s. a day, and we pay 
5s. now. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Cterx: I should say about one-fifth of our con- 
sumers do not get advantage of the discount, paying not more than £4 gas- 
rental. In the year ending May 31, 1868, we used about 8000 tons of Pro- 
venhall cannel. The last contract price was 10s. at Townbead, and 10s, 9d. 
at Tradestown, and at the Partick station 1s. Gd. more for cartage. Of 
first-class Lesmahago we used 16,000 tons, at 24s, 6d. and 26s. delivered at 
the works. Partick is the smallest of our works. I think about a seventh 
part of our coal is carbonized at those works. It is the present running 
price I am giving you—it was dearer last year. I do not recollect the exact 
price for the year ending May 31, 1868; but I have the average price of 





ama 


Mr. CLERK: Can you, by looking at the books, tell me the price of the 
different qualities of coal used in the year ending May 31, 1868? 


Mr. Dentson: May I ask what all this can signify? We have prepared 
everything we could for them this year, but we could not foresee such 
questions as these being asked. 

Mr. Cterx: We can propuce no real comparison as to the cost of manu- 
facture, unless we know the actual price and the qualities of coal used at 
particular periods. It is not by taking an average. 

The CHAIRMAN said the committee did not see the use of this evidence. 

Cross-examination resumed: At present we use 8000 tons of Haywood 
coal, the price of which is 16s. 3d. at Townhead and Tradestown, and 
17s. 9d. at Partick. We also use 2000 tons of Fashen coal, at 17s., and 8000 
tons from the Bank Colliery, at a contract price for the current year of 
14s., 13s. 9d., and 15s., at the different stations. The same proportion of 
each class of coals goes to Partick. We also use the Lane Mark coals— 
8000 tons, at 14s., 18s. 6d., and 15s.—at ‘Townhead, Tradestown, and Partick 
stations. I have also bought coals, with the permission of the directors, 
at other collieries, when we get them offered at a price. Our contracts are 
for 52,000 tons, and I expect we use 70,000 tons. I made a contract lately 
for 2000 tons of Cleugh coal, at 15s. We have not bought any Rigside coal 
this year, as we bad a stock on hand, for which we paid, I think, a guinea 
aton. We have also some Muirkirk coal in store, for which we paid some- 
thing like 22s. last year. From first-class Lesmahago coal, worked on a 
large scale, we should get about 11,000 feet of 39-candle gas. From 
Provenhall we get about 9500 feet of 25-candle gas. The Haywood isa 
better coal, but I have not my notes of that here. We consider, in the 
mixture we make, to produce 30-candle gas, and we mix these coals so as 
to reduce the value of the Lesmahago, and of course that increases the | | 
illuminating power of the other coal. If we did not use Lesmabago, we || 
could not make the same quality of gas unless we made a much Jess quan- 
tity. Our mixture is one-third first-class and two-thirds good second-class 
coals. Before we purchase a new coal we make a trial of a certain quantity 
of it at Partick, that being our least station, and I recommend to my directors 
to purchase a certain class of coal if the price is favourable. As to the 
second qualities of coal, we mix them altogether, and that is the reason 
why our gas will vary a little in illuminating power. We carbonize the 
coal in different retorts, but my orders are that one-third is to be of the 
first-class and two-thirds of the second-class coals. 

By the Committee: The illuminating power of Newcastle coal is about 
15 candles, but we do not use any of less than from 20 to 25 candles. The 
Lesmahago coal will produce 36 candles by itself. Our gas sometimes goes 
to 34 candles and more. 

Cross-examination resumed: There is a meter inspector belonging to the 
corporation who tests the illuminating power of our gas. ‘The average of 
12 years from the mixture we use is 10,082 cubic feet trom » ton. 
it was 9435 cubic feet, and in 1868, 9746 cubic feet produced by the station- 
meter. The entire amount we get for all our secondary products is 17 per 
cent. It takes two tons of coal to make one ton of coke, for which we get 
5s. When it is riddled we do not get that. There is a great deal of breeze 
in it; it is poor coke compared with that made from Newcastle coal. The | 
entire proceeds from the residual products—coke, ammoniacal liquor, &c.— 
in 1857 was £6090 5s, 9d.; and we paid for coal in that year £11,873 15s. 10d. 
I take 1857 because that was the year in which our last Act of Parliament 
was passed. In 1866 coals cost £45,071 4s. 5d., and. we got for the products 
£9717 8s. 9d. In 1867 we obtained £11,065 1s. 8d. for products, and the 
amount paid for coal was £57,496 16s. 9d. In 1868 the price of coal was 
£64,559 16s. 6d., and received for products £11,309 8s. 2d. A large portion 
of the tar and coke is used for heating the retorts. The coke has not such 
a heating quality as coke made from common coal; we have to use a much 
larger quantity. In 1867 the proportion of expenditure per 1000 feet of gas 
sold for coal was 26d. 8 224. Salaries, wages of inspectors, and sub-collectors, 
wages of workmen, of police, and other assessments, of income-tax, and 
miscellaneous expenses, come to 16d. 8-117 per 1000 feet on the — 
sold; depreciation of meters, 2d. 5°105; and interest of money Id. 0°885: 
making a total cost of production per 1000 feet of 47d. 2°31. The price of 
gas in that vear was 4s. 2d. Fire-bricks and clay retorts are not included; 
they go into repairs of works. The item of “ Miscellaneous expenses,” 
which was £12,728 in 1867, and £12,819 in 1868, comprises the repairs of 
works, retorts, and the materials used for the engines. I also add a sum to 
cover depreciation of the works, as part of the cost of manufacture, 
amounting to £2000 in 1867, and the same amount in 1868; and on deprecia- 
tion of meters there is the sum of £3381 in 1867, and £2291 in 1868, charged 
against the cost of manufacture. The interest I include is on the borrowed 
money. In the balance-sheet we make up there is a charge ‘or the working 
process of making gas. I have here a correct account in writing of the profit 
and loss for the years 1867 and 1868, prepared by one of the clerks. 

Mr. CuerK: Will you let me see it? 

Mr. Denison: No; it is not very likely. 

Mr. CterK: There is a witness here who has got what we have been 
asking for the last three days—viz., the balance-sheet of prefit and loss for 
the years 1867 and 1868. It would save a great deal of time if we had 
that paper. , 

Mr. Denison: I see the meaning of this. It is a mere fishing inquiry to 
get at some materials for the arbitration, which I have told you is to be 
conducted afterwards, 

Mr. CLerK said it was not with a view to arbitration, because that was 
a matter they did not care to go into for many reasons. It was that they 
might have correct information of the real expenditure in making a certain 
quantity of gas. } 

The Cuarrman said he did not suppose the committee would require any 
papers to be put into the opposing counsel's hands which were produced 
by the witnesses for the purpose of refreshing their recollection. If Mr. 
Clerk wished the room to be cleared, it should be done; but the committee 
were unanimous against calling for its produotion. 
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Cross-examination resumed: We pay income-tax first, and then deduct 
it from our shareholders. 

Mr. Cierx: How does it come to be a charge then against the cost of 
production? 

Witness : I know that it is ticked off from the sharcholders. 
by the company in the first place, and then deducted. ; 

Mr. CLerk: How is it that it does not appear among the items of your 
income? You do not take credit for it there. 

Mr. Denison: It is taken off at the bottom. I see “ Dividends paid, less 
income-tax.” It is only putting it in one place instead of the other. 

Cross-examination resumed: The average amcunt we have expended 
upon extensions during the last four or five years has been from 
£10,000 to £12,000 a year. In the 12 years we have exhausted the amount 
of money we hed power to raise by the Act of 1857. We have built gas- 
holders, and have laid pipes throughout the city. ‘The police pay for the 
stair lights, and charge the landlords. I have been down to Greenock 
lately, and tested the gas with Mr. Reid. The illuminating power there 
was 29 candles. I do not know the price there. The manager told me 
they used 5-6ths Provenhall and 1-6th Haywood coal; but they do not 
make so much out of a ton of coal—about 8000 cubic feet I think. The 
coal is taken by canal to Greenock, which raises the price 2s. a ton. 

Re-examined by Mr. Densson: Mr. Campbell's testings are made a couple 
of miles or more from our works. All our mains join, so that the gas, if 
there is any difference in the quality, gets mixed. 

Mr. Cierk: Is not the place where the tests are made within a quarter 
of a mile of the Townhead works? : 

Witness : It just depends. The gas might be coming from Partick or 
from Townhead, because there the gas is sent out all through the night. 
Tradestown only supplies the gas through the day. 

Thos. Hawksley, Esq., examined by Mr. Denson, 

I have had great experience in the construction of gas-works, and am 
one of the arbitrators in the Dundee case. I have known the Glasgow Gas- 
Works for more than 25 years. Those works are in good condition, and 
want nothing done to them except the ordinary repairs. I consider the 
fair manufacturing power of those works to be 4 million cubic feet per day, 
with a spare retort power. 

Mr. Denison: I think I shall be saving the time of the committee if I 
ask Mr. Hawksley one or two questions for the other company also. (To 
witness:) Do your remarks about the works being in good repair, and so 
on, apply to the City Company as well? 

Witness: Yes. Their power is a little in excess of 3 million cubic feet 
per diem; they have a considerable excess of manufacturing power and 
retorts, but not in gasholders or mains. 

Examination continued: The usual allowance in gas-works for depre- 
ciation is 1 per cent. per annum on the capital actually invested, and that 
is found, upon a long course of years, to leave the works in a condition 
which represents the actual investment upon them, and keeps up their 
value as an investment all the time. Inasmuch as they have spent here 
rather more than 1 per cent., they have kept up the value of their works 
exceedingly well; in point of fact, they are worth more than the sum which 
remains charged against them on the books of the company. I am speak- 
ing now of their structural value, not with regard to their commercial 
value. I say that with regard to both companies, but perbaps a little more 
so with reference of the works of the old company than the new, because 
the old company, having existed for a much greater number of years, have 
written off proportionately a much larger sum than the new company. 

By the Commitrree: The difference between the structural value and the 
commereial value is this: The structural value represents the amount of 
money which would have to be expended upon the works in their con- 
struction, but the commercial value is the value of the profits the company 
can make by the use of those works. 

Examination resumed: The illuminating power of the gas, according to 
my own observation, is 30 candles, and the purity as good as can be desired. 
I have inspected and paid great attention to the processes of purification, 
and nothing can be more complete than they are in both of the companies 
works. The price, taking into account the quality, with the services which 
the company render beyond the services which gas companies in general 
render, is very moderate. The real price is not 4s. 7d., but 4s. 2d. But 
then both companies supply meters without charge, and they put fittings 
into the common stairs which are used in Glasgow as a means of access to 
the different houses, and that really reduces the price to 3s. 10d., as com- 
pared with other companies. The deduction is much greater in the supply 
of meters to small consumers than to large ones. The largest charge, and 
that properly, falls upon the small consumer, because, in proportion to the 
gas consumed, the cost of a small meter is greater than that of a large one. 
In some cases meter-rent, at the ordinary price, would be about as much as 


It is paid 


|| the small consumer would pay for gas; sometimes it is more, particularly 


in summer, because there is frequently little or even no gas consumed by a 
cottager in the summer, whereas the meter-rent runs on just the same. 
Thirty candles at 3s. 10d. would be 1/3d. per candle. I do not know of 
m7 rate so low as that. 

r. Denison: Supposing they make the ordinary charge for the services 
they perform, and make the price uniform, what is the least at which they 
can sell the gas? 

Witness: At 3s. 10d.; that would be the uniform price which would pro- 
duce them the same revenue that they now realize. 

Mr. Denison: If they were to be amalgamated, of which there is some 
suggestion, would that enable them to reduce their price? 

ttness : I have had a great deal to do with questions of that sort, espe- 
cially in the Liverpool case, which is in all respects analogous to the pre- 
sent one. There we were enabled to reduce the price, and to work at about 
3d. less immediately; and from time to time the price was reduced from 
4s. 6d. to 3s. 3d., at which it stands now, and I have no reason to doubt 
that the same result would follow here. 

By the CommitTrEE: At Liverpool the price is 4d. extra beyond the 
limits, and the actual quality delivered 22 candles. They charge for meters. 

Examination resumed: Cannel coal has risen on the average 2s. 6d. to 
3s. per ton, owing chiefly to the agitation which has continued for some 
time with respect to improving the quality of gas in London. I have never 
known an instance in which Parliament has allowed a corporation to pur- 
chase one of two companies, and thus allow public capital to be employed 
in competition with authorized statutory private capital. 

Mr. Denison: Supposing the corporation are willing to purchase both, it 
comes to a question between + eg and amalgamation, which would be 
the most beneficial to the public? 

Witness: Amalgamation would be the best—experience shows that. A 
well restricted and governed monopoly is very superior to anything that 
can be got by the management of a corporation or a public body of any 


kind. In the first place shareholders have a direct and personal interest in 





the good management of the undertaking, and in the next place they have 
no interest in doing anything except that which arises directly in and out 
of the proper conduct of the undertaking. Now, public bodies, and elective 
bodies especially, are frequently governed by a great number of outside 
voters, and they are subject to pressure in particular directions, and above 
all, it has been found that they desire to use the profits for other purposes 
than that of the gas supply, the consequence of which is that the gas con- 
sumers are unduly charged for the benefit of the non-gas consumers; whereas, 
when the works are in the hands of a public company, they have no interest 
and no disposition and no power to appropriate the funds for any purposes 
other than those immediate!y connected with the undertaking; and the con- 
sumers are in consequence more fairly dealt with. It cannot be denied that 
the supply of gas by companies is generally at a very considerably lower 
rate than the supply by corporations, Companies also accumulate experience, 
which corporations cannot do, as they are changeable bodies. People with 
very different ideas get upon the committees or trusts, and the management 
is from time to time changed ina manner which experience would not 
dictate or warrant. Gas companies have to supply a district outside the 
immediate town, and there is no jealousy then between the outside and the 
— If the profits go inside the town, then the suburban people feel 
ealous. 

‘ Mr. Denison: Do you think the sum that the company are asking for 
now is only sufficient to enable them to carry on their undertaking for a 
reasonable number of years? 

Witness: That is obvious, because the Glasgow Company now require 
about £50,000 to straighten their accounts properly, and the other company 
also require a considerable sum. Those sums would have to be deducted 
from the amounts proposed by these bills, in order to see what would remain 
for future application. I suppose the two concerns together, as the shares are 
to be sold by public auction, with a right to 7 per eent. if it can be earned, 
will produce about '£280,000—-£140,000 each, Then you would have to take 
off £25,000 for the new company and £50,000 for the old, which is wanted 
immediately, and that would leave £205,000. We know that, as a rule, in 
a town like Glasgow, the necessary outlay on extensions is about 4 per 
cent. on the actual investment; and supposing, in round unmbers, you 
took the investments in these two companies at £17,000, that would be 
£28,000, and then if you divide £205,000 by 28 you come to something like 
a years as the period at which this capital would be exhausted again. 

hat is rather within than beyond the usual period for which companies 
provide, as these applications to Parliament are very expensive, and lead to 
unnecessary struggles. There is nothing so bad as taking too small an 
amount of capital. 

Mr. Denison: It is suggested that there is no occasion to raise money, 
because the corporation are willing to buy the works, but surely it would 
still be necessary to raise the money? 

Witness: Certainly; that would not affect the question—especialiy it 
would not affect it injuriously, because though the dividend would be 
7 per cent. nominally, in reality it would be only 5 per cent., because of 
the sale by auction. 

Cross-examined by Mr. CLerk: It was about a month ago I inspected 
the works for the purposes of this bill. 

Mr. CLERK: You say that the real price is not 4s. 7d., but 4s. 2d. Do you 
attribute that to the difference in discount allowed to large consumers? 

Witness: No; I arrive at it in this way—I distinguish the quantity o 
gas sold from the quantity made, because there is a difference between the 
two, which is attributable to leakage and other causes; but taking the 
actual quantity of gas sold, the company derive only 4s. 2d. per 1000 feet 
from the sale of it, and that includes the different services—some for 
private lamps and some for public lamps—and also the discount. It is the 
sum netted, and the sum netted is the sum for which the gas is sold. 
The price of canne] coal is just bapantas to be again reducec. I should 
say the reduction is quite 10 per cent. There are a good many cases where 
corporations are now the bodies supplying gas to towns. Manchester was, 
I think, the earliest instance. The case of Dundee is a peculiar one—itis a 
transfer to a trust constituted for that special purpose, and not to the cor- 
poration. The public would not trust the corporation, because they said 
the profits would be diverted to other purposes, and misapplied, and there- 
fore they constituted a trust, who are restrained, and who can have no 
motive in applying the fands otherwise than as a company would have 
applied them. Corporations also carry on the works, among other places, 
at Greenock, Salford, Rochdale, Paisley, Oldham, Stockport, and Walsall. 
The Nottingham Gas Company charge a higher rate of 1s. outside the limits 
of the borough than inside, and that was forced upon them by the corpora- 
tion, who wanted to make the charge 1s. 6d. more; but the committee of 
the House of Commons would not allow that, and consequently the gas 
company are now compelled to get 9 per cent. profit from the outskirts, 
while they only get 5} per cent. profit from the interior. In the Notting- 
ham Water Bill, also, which has been in the House within the last month, 
one of the great grievances was that we proposed to charge the same to the 
+“ -% outside that we charged to the people inside. 

r. CterK: You said that the old company required immediately 
£50,000 to straighten the accounts. Do you mean to create £29,000 from 
the first possible accumulated interest up to £40,000? 

Witness: No. The company have now a balance against them on the 
capital account of £10,000, and they would require about £40,000 to work 
the undertaking; and, when those two sums from the share capital are put 
wholly into the funds, there will be £50,000 taken from out of this capital. 

Mr. CLerK: You mean to put them straight upon their general outlay 
at this time on capital account ? 

Witness : On the general outlay. At first I was only speaking on the 
value of the structure; but, besides that, there isa working capital re- 
quired. The old company have been employing their profits in place of 
working capital, and they have been borrowing money for that purpose. 
You may take the working capital of the company to be, as near as possible, 
one-tenth of the capital employed in the works. 

Mr. CLERK: Do you know what is the greatest quantity that has ever 
been supplied in one day from either of those works? 

Witness : One company supplied in one day last year 3,840,000 cubic 
feet, and the other company a little over 3 million cubic feet. I ascer- 
tained that from the accounts. 

Re-examined by Mr. Denison: The Dundee trust was constituted in 
1867, by agreement between the two companies and the corporation, and 
was scheduled in the bill. The Edinburgh water case is not similar. In 
that case there was an agreement made as far back as 1847 or 1848, and 
that was renewed with a little alteration in 1856, but there has been no 
new arrangement, The corporation have brought in a bill to abolish the 
inchoate trust which was provided by that bill, and to substitute another 
body consisting of members of corporations only, whereas in the former 
trust it was composed in a different manner. The money is not to be con- 
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fuunded with the borough-fund, but it is to be @ separate account. In 
Manchester the gas-works were set up by the commissioners, and in two or 
I , three Scotch towns, but not in any English towns. I do not think there 
||| have been any purchases by compulsion amongst the towns which have 
'}; been mentioned. 
| By the Commrrree: By compulsion, I mean the corporation bringing in 
P - ~ to force the works out of the hands of the company, and succeeding 
n doing it. 

By Mr. CLerK: Weymouth was a case of two companies only; one com- 
pany purchased the works of another company. 

By the Commitres: If the corporation were put in the place of the 
‘Glasgow Company, and were in competition with the City and Suburban 
i Cengner, & violent competition would commence, which would for a time 
| reduce the price of gas. One or the other would be ruined, or else they 
would have to coalesce, and then, at the moment of coalition, the public 
| have to begin to pay for both. There is only one instance of the kind, I 
, believe, and that is at Limerick, where it has been found to be very disas- 
|trous for the corporation, for the company have beaten them. I know 
_from actual facts that amalgamation would enable the companies to supply 
: small consumers at the price the large consumer is now supplied at, be- 
;cause at Liverpool that result has been brought about. here there is 
only one company there is not the constant breaking up of the streets, and 
) the leakage is diminished. There are also a smaller number of officers and 
— to be kept in attendance, and there is not that continual changing 

rom one establishment to the other, and going back again. I should say 
it was impossible for a corporation to conduct gas-works as economically 
and efficiently with so much accumulated skill and experience and s0 little 
external pressure as accompany. [ dare say the Manchester works are 
well managed, but the general result of the management by the coporation 
of Manchester has been a rise of from 9d. to 1s. more than the price at 
which gas has been sold of equal quality by — companies. The price 
in Manchester, I think, is about 3s. 4d. But I ought to mention that a large 
amount of the capital of the undertaking has been wiped off from the accu- 
mulations occasioned by excessive prices. The price per candle at Man- 
o— is now almost. exactly 2d. per candle. -rent is also charged 

ere. 

By Mr. Denisoy: The real illuminating power at Manchester is about 
20 candles, in the earlier part of the evening, frequently descending to 
about 18 candles in the night. 





Monpay, May 10. 
: Mr. Mackenzie was recalled, and produced a statement showing the gra- 
‘dual progress of the suspense account from its commencement to the year 
' 1857, when it ceased and became merged into the reserve-fund sanctioned 
by the Act passed in that year. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Hore Scorr, witness said the figures were 
the same as in the table produced by Mr. White, with the exception that 
they commenced two years earlier. He also stated that there was a 
suspense account at the very commencement of the company of £3000, but 
that was retransferred to revenue. 

This closed the p: omoters case. 

In the course of the inquiry the CuarrmAn said the committee would 
hear the-evidence on all the-bills before giving a decision. 


GLASGOW CITY AND SUBURBAN GAS BILL. 
Tuurspay, May 6. 


Mr. Denison, Q.C., Mr, Ropwext, Q.C., and Mr. Bipper appeared for 
the promoters; Mr. Hore Scort, Q.C., Mr. Jounson, and Mr. Cterx for 
the corporation of Glasgow, petitioners against the bill. 
Mr. Denison said he bad now to open the bill of the City and Suburban 
Company, and that. he should do very shortly, because, as far as the matter 
of principle occurred, the same remarks applied to one company as well as 
to the other. He had occasion to inform the committee the other day that 
the City Company arose in 1843, and started as a company competing with 
the old one, which began in 1817. The very last questions which had been 
put to Mr. Hawksley had thrown some light on the difference of opinion as 
to the value of competition at the present period, and the value of compe- 
tition in 1843. Then, and a good while afterwards, and particularly until 
about 1857 or 1860 (he had good reasons for fixing upon those dates), it was 
assumed that gas would be better supplied on the principle of competition 
than on that of monopoly with regulation. In the year 1860 a committee 
of that House, which sat on a bill relating to thirteen companies of London, 
came to the conclusion that a system of monopoly, regulated by a maximum 
dividend and some limitation of price, was better for the public than com- 
petition, But as that Glasgow competition had gone on to the present 
time, there was no means of putting an end to it unless the corporation 
should agree with both the companies upon arbitration terms. ‘The very 
last thing Mr. Hawksley said in his re-examination by him was, that he 
knew of no instance where a corporation had been authorized to buy gas- 
works compulsorily, and much more where they were trying to buy one of 
‘two gas-works in order to compete with another. That company having 
been started in 1843 with a moderate capital, usual in those days, were au- 
thorized to have a contingent-fund, which was established by the Act. 
baat went to work in 1840. The increase of population he had given them 
already. 

The Cuarrman: We have not got the petition against your bill, unless it 
‘is substantially the same. : 

Mr. Denison said he believed it was the same in substance as the other. 
The learned counsel then proceeded to refer to a table of dividends paid by 
the company, in which it appeared the first dividend (3 per cent.) was paid 
in 1845, and between that and 1851 they fluctuated between 3 and 7 per 
cent., until, in the latter year, they reached 8 per cent. In 1852 they got 
up to 9 per cent., and lately they had been paying 10 per cent. The divi- 
dend on shares issued in 1857 was limited to 74 per cent. The new shares 
were directed to be sold by auction, as in the old company. The illumi- 
nating power fixed by those early Acts was as low as 10 candles, though 
the company was at present giving an illuminating power, practically, 
much the same as the other, approaching 30 candles. The price limited by 
the latest Act was 5s. per 1000 cubic feet, being very much beyond what 
they were charging. In 1857 there was power to increase the capital as 
befure, and they now got up to the capital. The bill of 1857 was their last 
Act. At that time the Glasgow City Company’s capital was £200,000, the 
Glasgow Company's being £215,000. He had told them of an agreement 
made in 1857 between the corporation and the Glasgow Company. When 
they (the corporation) withdrew their opposition to the bill, there was 
power, if they liked, to purchase the works at the price named, with the 
alternative of buying at 20 years purchase. An agreement of just the 
game effect was entered into with his company, and, of course, as one 
agreement did not come into operation the other did not. There were provi- 








sions that any Glasgow ratepayer might apply to the sheriff for an accountant 
to examine the state of the concerns of the undertaking, and report thereon; 
and if the profits exceeded the rate prescribed, then the sheriff might make 
an order that the price of the gas should be reduced. An application of that 
kind having been made in 1859, the sheriff appointed an accountant. There 
being a question as to whether he might examine back further than 
that present year, it was decided that he might, and he having reported 
hese in favour of the company, of course the sheriff made no order. 
is report was that the profits for the year were barely sufficient to pay a 
10 per cent. dividend, and that the reserve-fund had not been made up to 
the point the company were entitled to. He also reported that the sums 
charged against the revenue for depreciation were, in his opinion, rather 
under than over what was _ er As a good deal was said on that point 
by his (counsel’s) opponents, he mentioned that emphatically. By the Act 
1867, his company also, like the other, was directed to provide a re- 
serve-fund of nearly the same amount, it being £20,000 in: the one case, 
and £29,000 in the other. His company, like the other, had not provided 
the whole of it, but had provided more than the other company did— 
namely, £15,751—and besides that they were authorized to have another 
fund of £5000 for contingencies; so that they had a full reserve altogether 
of £25,000, of which £21,000 had been made mp, so that there was a defi- 
ciency upon those two funds of £4000. Asether point was that that bill, 
like the other, proposed to increase the capital oo ‘to limit the 
dividend to 74 per cent., and to sell the new stock by anction. He now 
came to the petition, which he thought was substantially the same against 
his company as against the other, exceptingin the other there would be some- 
thing specific about the reserve-fund, possibly, and in this case there would 
not. The price of gas in Manchester per 1000 cubic feet (20-candle) was 3s. 8d. 
To make the gas equal to 29-candle gas, they would have to add 1s. 6d., which 
would make the price 4s, 9d. against his 4s. 7d., or rather 4s. 2d., takin 
the average of the whole town. Again, they were under the provisions o 
the General Act of 1867, which authorized a 10 per cent. reserve-fund on 
the capital, which their capital very nearly touched. There were, again, 
some gas Acts which especially provided that a sum not only might be, but 
should be charged against revenue for depreciation. They had acted upon 
that principle, although there was no compulsion upon them to doit. He 
might end his observations with the statement that in 1855 the cor; tion 
of Glasgow bought the undertakings of two water companies which had 
previously supplied that city with water. One of those companies had, he 
believed, failed altogether, and the other was by no means in a good condi- 
tion; they were both paying small dividends, however. The corporation 
agreed, on that purchase, to give to the better of the two companies fixed 
annuities of 6 per cent., which was certainly not less than their existing 
dividends, and to the other company, which was in a still worse condition, 
they agreed to give a guaranteed dividend of 4} per cent. on their capital. 
When they bought those two companies he supposed they were in a somewhat 
similar position to what they were in at present, except that now the two 
gas companies were supplying gas to the satisfaction of the city; whereas 
the water companies were certainly insufficient for the supply of the city, 
they were in a very bad condition, and their works were nearly abandoned. 


Mr. William Mackinnon, examined by Mr. BippeEr. 


I am a chartered accountant, of the firm of M‘Clelland, Son, and Co., of 
Glasgow. In 1859 our firm investigated the affairs of this company on a 
remit of the sheriff on a petition at the instance of certain gas consumers of 
the city, under the provisions of the Gas-Works Clauses Act, with a view 
to ascertain whether the profits of the company had exceeded 10 per cent., 
and whether the reserve-fond authorized by that Act had been all invested. 
I have since then investigated the whole of the accounts of the company from 
the 13th of June, 1856, to the 30th of June, 1868. The company’s books are 
very well kept, and are balanced on the 30th of June in each year. 
According to tne balance-sheet to the 30th of June, 1856, the capital ex- 
pended by the company amounted to £179,945 17s. 6d. Under their Act 
of 1843, they had the power to raise £150,000 of share capital. Their 
expenditure was, therefore, in excess £29,945 17s. 6d., which excess was 
recited in their Act of 1857, and was authorized to be recouped from the 
capital then to be raised. The Act of 1857 authorized them to raise 
£50,000 of share capital, bearing a dividend at 7} per cent., with a proviso 
that the stock should be sold by public auction. They were also authorized 
to borrow £50,000, being one-fourth of the paid-up capital. In the follow- 
ing year the company expended in extensions of works £14,911 7s. 7d. 
For the year ending June, 1858, a further sum was expended of £9838 
18s, 6d.; in 1859, £13,978 5s. 1id.; in 1860, £14,266 18s. 7d.; in 1861, 
£12,964 4s. 7d.; in 1862, £2374 8s. 5d.; in 1863, £2373 12s. 6d.; in 1864, 
£3989 16s. 6d.; in 1865, £8722 7s. 5d.; in 1866, £9319 10s. 2d.; in 1867, 
£8326 17s. 2d.; and in 1868, £8734 19s. 4d.; making a total of £109,801 
63. 8d., which added to the excess expenditure at the 30th of June, 1856, of 
£29,945 17s. 6d., made the grand total of £139,747 4s. 2d. By the Act of 
1857 the premiums received on the sale of new shares by auction was to 
be applied for the extension of the works, The premiums realized averaged 
30 per cent.—i. e., the shares were sold for £65,000. Under their borrow- 
ing powers the company have raised £49,965, or within £35 of the autho- 
rized amount; making a total of money raised under the Act of 1857 of 
£114,970, and a total with the money previously authorized of £264,970. The 
total expenditure of the company to June, 1868, was £289,747 4s. 2d., being 
an excess of expenditure over ey of £24,777 4s.2d. That excess has been 
met by temporary loans from the bankers of the company, and by a sur- 
plus revenue accruing for the payment of dividends. On the 30th of June, 
1868, the surplus revenue was £19,509, and the balance was so applied. I 
have examined the accounts of the company to the end of March last, 
and I find there has been a further expenditure on works over capital 
of £4390. I have also examined the revenue and expenditure accounts, 
and have ascertained the amount of the surplus profits of the company, 
after paying interest on mortgages and the dividend. The company, 
being under the Gas-Works Clauses Act, are empowered to apply the 
surplus after payment of dividend to the formation of a reserve-fund to the 
extent of 10 per cent. on their paid-up capital. That would be £20,000. 
On the 30th of Jane last the reserve-fund amounted to £15,751 7s. 7d., 
which has been accumulating since the passing of the Act of 1857. It has 
been invested year by year in bonds of the Glasgow Commissioners, and on 
deposit with the Chartered Bank. [Witness gave particulars of the various 
investments.] The company have also a contingent-fund under their Act 
of 1843, which amounts to £5000. They have also a small fund amounting 
to £500, and these, added to the reserve-fund, make a total of £21,251 7s. 7d. 
During the twelve years ending the 30th of June, 1868, £14,393 has been 
taken from revenue, and written off the capital expenditure to cover 
deterioration and depreciation of works and plant. The average per annum 
is £1199 8s. 4d.; and taking the average expenditure for the same period, 
which is £246,445, the rate per cent. per annum is equal to 0°487, or a little 
under } per cent.—it is 9s. 10d. On their original capital of £150,000, the | 
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oaneen are entitled to a dividend of 10 per cent. The new stock created 
by the Act of 1857 was limited to 74 per cent. Taking the old and new 
stock together, the dividend amounts to 7°7 per cent. I have examined the 
accounts to ascertain the per centage of unaccounted-for gas for the twelve 
years ending June, 1868, and find that it amounts to 15-906, or nearly 16 
per cent., which is reduced by allowing for the gas consumed by the com- 
pany themselves to 14°64 per cent. en I examined the accounts of the 
company in 1859, I was acting in an official capacity under the remit of the 
sheriff, and had no connexion with the company whatever. That was an 
investigation at the instance of certain gas consumers, who thought the 
company were dividing too much, and charging against revenue too much 
for depreciation. The result of the investigation was that such was not the 
case, and that the company had acted in a fair and honest spirit. 





Fripay, May 7. 
Mr. Mackinnon recalled, and cross-examined by Mr. Jounson. 

In the Act of 1848 there was a provision that an exact balance should be 
made up, which should exhibit a true statement of the capital of every de- 
scription belonging to the company, and the debts due by the company, 
and a distinct view of the profit and loss, and those balance-sheets were so 
|| made up every year up to the year 1857, and have also been kept up since 
that time as near as can be in the same way. I have none of those 
balance-sheets with me, but I have memoranda to speak upon. 

The Cuarrman said the committee would rather have the balance-sheets. 

Mr. Brpper produced the annual balance-sheet of revenue and expendi- 
ture of every year, in manuscript. 

Cross-examination resumed: The capital expenditure to the 30th of June, 
1857, was £194,857 5s. 7d. The income-tax paid upon profits in that year 
was £902 12s. The shareholders did not receive their dividends and the 
income-tax as well, because the tax was deducted before the dividends were 
paid. The contingent-fund of £5000 was actually invested at that time 
upon a deposit receipt in the National Bank of Scotland, at Glasgow. 

By the Commurree: The interest upon that sum is carried to the credit of 
the interest account, the balance upon which only is carried to the expendi- 
ture; it is quite impossible that the details of the interest account could be 
put into the revenue expenditure account. 

Cross-examination resumed: The bankers of the City and Suburban Com- 
pany are the Clydesdale Banking Company in Glasgow. This sum of £5000 
was lodged on deposit receipt with the National Bank of Scotland, so that there 
was no connexion between the two. At June, 1857, there was due to the 
Clydesdale Bank, on the cashier's account, a sum of £41,903 16s. 1d., and 
there was to the credit of the treasurer's account the sum of £5430 12s. 6d., 
leaving a debt due to the bank at that time of £36,473 3s. 7d. I cannot say 
whether or not in 1859 the shares were sold by public auction, but there 
was & premium account. 

Mr. Jonson: Under the Act of 1843, which was repealed by the Act of 
1847 as well as by the Act of 1857, all premiums were to go in extending 
and improving the works only, were they not? 

Witness : I think not. 

Mr, Jounson read the clauses in the two Acts of 1843 and 1857. 

Witness : The company never exercised the powers given them under the 
Act of 1843 to issue new stock. The premiums referred to were on the 
~—- stock of the company, which were held by the directors on trust, 
and which were sold, netting a sum of £6893. The directors held in trust 
on behoof of the company 685 shares which had not been taken up, and the 
continued to hold them until the value of the £25 shares had risen to £50. 
In 1856 the directors sold those shares, and got a premium upon the value 
of them of £6893. That premium account certainly runs through the 
balance-sheets until it is wiped out. 

By the Commirree: That money was not expended in the extension of 
the company’s works, but was applied to make up deficiencies of dividend. 
That fund was so applied in three separate years. 

Mr. Jounson: In fact they appropriated (whether rightly or wrongly is 
the question for hereafter) money that they had received as premiums upon 
shares over and above par to paying the maximum dividend of 10 per cent.? 

Witness: That is so. They took £2814 8s. 8d. for the year 1856, 
£2056 11s. 3d. for 1857, and £1795 4s. 4d. for 1858. 

Cross-examination continued: The contingent-fund that was formerly ia 
the National Bank was, in 1868, used by the company either for floating 
capital or for expenditure, but it all the time remained asa debt in the 
books of the company; and consequently, had the company been wound 
up, they would have had that sum in cash, 

By the Commirree: The examination I made of the company’s accounts 
in 1859, upon a remit from the sheriff, disclosed the fact that those premiums 
had been appropriated to making up the deficient dividends. [ Witness read 
the clause in the report made on that occasion.] That practice of paying 
dividend out of capital has never been continued; it was quite an excep- 
tional thing. 

Cross-examination resumed: In 1857 the quantity of gas manufactured 
was 241,071,306 cubic feet, and the quantity consumed or delivered to cus- 
tomers, 197,823,800. The difference is caused by leakage, waste, escape, 
condensation, and a great many causes. The gas used at the company’s 
station reduces the amount of leakage. In 1863 the quantity manufactured 
had increased to 339,518,552 cubic feet, and the amount delivered to 
284,838,700. The same discounts are allowed by both companies. The 
fluctuations in price from year to year have not been the same with regard 
to both companies; it is impossible to get two companies to work exactly in 
the same gauge. In 1859 the dividend of 10 per cent. was paid free of 
income-tax. The late Mr. Lamond, a solicitor in Glasgow, acted at that 
time as agent for the company, and the directors took his opinion as to 
whether they had power under their Act to pay dividend free of income-tax. 
The opinion he gave was that they were so entitled, and they acted upon 
that opinion. When I examined the books there was some exception po 
to that proceeding, and they then consulted the present agent of the com- 
pany, Mr. Towers Clerk, and his opinion was that it was wrong, and ever 
since then the income-tax has been deducted. There is a very ready way 
of finding out whether or not the income-tax has been paid by the company 
in any one year. In 1859 the company had a surplus revenue, after meeting 
all ompennee, of £15,046; that year they paid a dividend of 10 per cent. 
upon the original stock, which absorbed £15,000. Had they taken off the 
tax in that year, the dividend certainly would have been less, and in place 
of having £46 surplus balance to invest in the reserve-fund, they would 
have had that £46 and the amount of income-tax. 

Re-examined by Mr. Bipper: I think the company were certainly quite 
entitled to apply the surplus premiums arising on original shares either to 
the payment of dividends or anything else. The limitations as to selling 
shares by auction and the application of the premiums referred only to such 
new shares as the company pleased to issue, and did not in any way refer 
to or limit their powers of dealing with the original capital. The provisions 





of the Act of 1857 only applied to shares raised under the powers of that 
Act. The £5000 contingent-fund was authorized to be raised under the 
Act of 1843, and was so raised. That was an existing fund at the time that 
Act was repealed, and the Act of 1857 took its place, and I cannot find 
anything in that Act dealing with or altering the status of that fund. The 
reserve-fund, which now amounts to £15,000 odd, is a fund which has 
accumulated out of surplus revenue a by year, and has nothing what- 
ever to do with the capital account. The company have power to make it 
up to £20,000. With regard to the debt at the bankers, the company had 
been compelled to expend sums, year by year, upon the extension of their 
works; and, as they had no power to issue any further new stock, or raise 
any more money by mortgage or debentures, they were compelled to meet 
that necessary capital expenditure by borrowing money from their bankers, 
or in some other way. Occasionally, instead of borrowing from their 
bankers, they have borrowed it from their revenue account. 

Mr. James M‘Clelland, senior partner in the firm of M‘Clelland, Sons, and 
Co., was called, and substantiated the evidence given by Mr. Mackinnon. 

J. Ross, jun., Esq., examined by Mr, BrppEr. 

I have been a director of the City and Suburban Gas Company for many 
years, and have been in the habit of overlooking the accounts of the com- 
pany and checking all the vouchers for my own satisfaction. The board 
have been careful to have strictly accurate accounts kept of all receipts 
and payments applicable to revenue. The deduction on account of depre- 
ciation of works Pas been made from time to time by the directors in the 
endeavour to make the capital account represent the actual value of the 
works from time to time. The directors considered themselves authorized 
to apply the premiums arising out of the sale of certain of our old shares to 
make up the deficiencies of dividend; but that has never been done under 
our Act of 1857. There is no foundation for the suggestion in the petition 
of the corporation as to misapplication of revenue and capital. 

Mr. BrppEr: What is your opinion as to the public benefit that would 
result from transferring the works to the corporation? 

Witness : The opinion I have formed is that it would be better under 
other management than that of the corporation. I think the 
competition is advantageous to the public in the additional civility and 
better service afforded by the companies. 

The Commirree: That is not according to Mr. Hawksley’s view. 

Witness : But I do not take that. 

Examination resumed: At present both companies have pipes in the 
same streets, so that if a person is dissatisfied with the way one company 
treats him he can turn to the other, and that keeps both companies on 
their good behaviour. In 1857 the corporation opposed our bill, among 
other things, on the ground that they should have the supply in their own 
hands; but, as the committee know, that opposition failed. I consider that 
the price which would have been fair then for the corporation to pay would 
not at all now meet the justice of the case, having regard to the improved 
circumstances of the companies. In 1859 there was a considerable agitation, 
got up principally by strangers, against the gas companies, and some rate- 
payers were induced to apply to the sheriff, which they had power to 
do at that time, and he ordered an investigation, which resulted in the 
report Mr. M‘Clelland made. Those proceedings put an end to all com- 
plaints on the part of the public, or suggestions that we were not acting 
fairly. I never heard any complaint for a long time after that. The pro- 

sal to purchase our works in 1867 came first from the corporation, and 

fore submitting it to our shareholders we wished to see what they would 
propose. Ultimately those negotiations came to nothing. I consider it 
absolutely necessary for the proper conduct of our business that we should 
have the power to raise additional capital, on account of the extension of 
works and things that are forced upon us year by year by the growth of 
the population. Already we have heen forced to spend more than we 
actually have power to raise by the sum of £29,000. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Jonnson: I think amalgamation would be better 
than the present system, and also better than management of the works by 
the corporation. I think the corporation could manage the supply very 
well, but not quite so well as an amalgamated company—that is to say, 
with men continuing longer in the management than would be the case 
with the corporation. I think the water supply is satisfactory, but I am 
told that it is more expensive than the previous management. I do not 
reside within the city, but I have property there lighted with gas. 

Mr. Jounson: Do you not think that the local interest of parties imme- 
diately resident in Glasgow gives a better chance, at all events, of their 
doing what they can for the welfare of the community than when it is 
managed by parties seeking nothing but their own pecuniary interest? 

Witness: If the parties were continued in office. At present the 
managing parties are in Glasgow every week. Iam always in Glasgow 
three days a week, and therefore I do not see much difference in residing 
there. 

Cross-examination continued: The agreement of 1857 was not such as I 
could have wished, but I should have recommended it. I think, if I had been 
on the committee of management. I have always understood from our law 
agent and others that we were limited to a maximum dividend of 10 per 
cent. After 1857 we were limited to a price of 5s. 6d., but I do not recol- 
lect whether we were limited before that year. The corporation made an 
offer to our company similar to what the committee were made aware of in 
the last case. 

Mr. Brpper handed in a pamphlet of the correspondence. 

Cross-examination resumed: Our company were not satisfied with the 
offer made by the corporation, and required something more, Our claims 
were similar to those of the Glasgow Gas Company. 

Mr. Broper: You have spoken of the report of Mr. M'Clelland in the 
year 1859. Did your company resist the action of the sheriff in that pro- 
ceeding ? 

Witness: I think there was some objection made to the mode, but I can- 
not recollect the precise mode—it was left entirely to our law agent as to 
the mode. 

Cross-examination continued: The contracts for the supply of coals 
come under my supervision. There are contracts subsisting at the present 
time for the supply of coal to our company; but whenever we have an offer 
of a cheap coal, we buy it upon the spot, after consulting with one or two 
of the directors; and 1 am generally one of them. When the bill of 1857 
was before Parliament, I was a party to the deposit of £5000 in the National 
Bank of Scotland. It was drawn out soon after, because we required the 
money. 

By the CommitTEE: The offer of 9 per cent. was submitted to our share- 
holders, but they did not think the guarantee of the City of Glasgow a good 
one. If the two companies amalgamated, I think there would be a con- 
siderable reduction in price, but a good deal depends upon the price of coal 
and wages, and the ratio of increase of consumption. We obtained our Act 
of 1857 upon the distinct understanding that we were not to amalgamate 
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with any other company; and therefore any amalgamation would be a 
violation of that act without new powers from Parliament. I think that in 
1867 there was something taken from the reserve-fund to make up our 
dividend; but in 1868 there was a surplus which I suppose was placed to 
the reserve-fund again. Part of the reserve-fund isin the bank and part 
lent to the Water Commissioners. That fund enables us to make up the 
dividend, supposing it was found much short. ‘The excess is spent in capital 
which we are owing to our bankers just now; but we have outstanding 
debts sufficient to pay off that debt. We have the gas-rents in process of 
collection; and there is also a large stock of coal, and in other ways we are 
about equa! to the amount we owe our bankers. 

Re-examined by Mr. Bipper: At the time of obtaining our Act of 1857 
the debt upon capital account was somewhere about £28,000, and the amount 
of contingent-fund out of profits, on the other hand, was £5000, and there- 
fore if we bad set off one against the other it would have left us in debt 
£23,000; but the Act of 1857, by recognizing the debt of £28,000, recognized 


4) the contingent-fund. The sales of our stock after the negotiations were 


broken off were at 30 per cent. premium; they are now at 50 per cent., and 
our shareholders have been accustomed for 10 or 11 years to receive the 
maximum dividend which the reserve-fund has equalized. 


Hugh Bartholomew, Esq., examined by Mr. BrppER. 


I was appointed engineer and manager of the company in 1848, and have 
held the appointment ever since. The company had then just acquired 
their site at Dalmarnock, which contains 27,000 square yards. I designed 
those works so as to be capable of extension when the increase of popula- 
tion required it. The works can be extended, without disorgarizing present 
arrangements, to the extent of 6} million feet. I made arrangements with 
a chemical manufacturer in the town to take the residual products. The 
chemical works adjoin ours, so that we run the tar and other residual pro- 
ducts into those works through pipes, without any cartage whatever, which 
causes a great saving of expense, and avoids any offensive smel]. We have 
no detached gasometers, as J consider it better for the works to be all under 
the eye of the manager. Onur capecty. in the first instance, was 800,000 
cubic feet per day in the 24 hours. That has increased, and our maximum 
production has been about 3,400,000 feet in asingle day. In 1846 there 
were 45 million cubic feet of gas made, and 39 million paid for. That was 
when we were laying an immense number of large pipes. In 1851 we made 
160 millions, and sold 127 millions. In 1853 we made 187 millions, and sold 
151 millions, In 1857 we made 241 millions, and sold 211 millions. Last 
year we made 515 millions, and sold 421 millions. That increase is still 
going on, as new buildings are continually being erected farther and farther 

rom the centre of population. In consequence of that increase we are 
continually a geen money on capital account in extending our pipeage 
and works. e shall require at least from £10,000 to £12,000 per annum 
for the next 12 years. Taking the proposed additional capital, which power 
is asked for by this bill to raise, and assuming it to be raised at 50 per cent. 
premiums, and those premiums also applied to new works, it will take about 
12 years to exhaust that capital. In providing for this increased demand, 
I consider the extension of our present works and piping is a great deal 
more economical than the erection of new and distinct works would be. 
The lineal extent of our pipeage at the present time is 279 miles, and the 
greater part was purchased at a time when cast iron was about 25 per cent. 
cheaper than it is now. Wages are also about 20 per cent. higher now than 
they were then. We make no charge for meters and service-pipes, nor for 
stair fittings, upon which latter item we have expended out of capital, down 
to 1868, £22,092. Our present capital expenditure, with respect to meters, 
is £39,657 14s. 2d., making altogether upwards of £60,000 in respect of that 
expenditure upon which we make no charge to the public. We were lately 
obliged, owing to an increase in the price of cannel and a rise in wages, 
to make a rise in the price of gas. Previous to 1860 our charge was 4s. 2d. 
and 4s. 6d. The first part of last year we gave notice to raise the price, 
and after June we charged 4s.7d. From that price we make deductions, 
varying according to the quantity consumed. The effect of that deduction, 
taken npon the whole of our consumption, brings the price down to 
8s. 103d. We allow no discount under £4 consumption in the year, and 
then it gradually rises from 5 to 15 per cent. The quality of the gas is 
tested every day. The quality we aim at is from 28 to 30 candles. Thereisa 
difference of opinion as to whether there is any loss of illuminating power in 
gas by travelling a long distance in the pipes. Most people say it loses about 
2 candles, but I think that arises from the gas being of a poor quality. If 
gas cannot be improved by adding naphtha to it, it shonld then be reduced 
y taking naphtha from it. I contend that, when the illuminating power 
is as good as curs, it makes no difference whether naphtha is there or not. 
I have made a calculation between the cost of our gas and that of Man- 
chester, where they charge for meters and other fittings. If we had the 
same price for meters in Glasgow we should make a deduction of 5-4d. per 
1000 feet. The stair fittings and meters are equal to 5°5d., and the dis- 
counts to 2°878d., making altogether 8°828d., deducting which leaves the 
price of gas in Glasgow 38. 10d. The quality of the Manchester gas, which 
is sold at 3s. 3d., is 20 candles. Taking our gas at 29 candles, it makes a 
difference of 1s. 6d. I have also gone into a calculation to show the cost 
upon capital expenditure in our company as compared with several large 
companies. Fwy Mer capital for every ton of coal carbonized, it amounts, 
in the case of the English companies, to £7°2 per ton against £4°36 in our 
~——- The amount of capital expenditure for every £100 of gas-rental 
in the English companies is £4°61; in ours, £2°90. ‘The gain per million 
feet of gas in the English companies is £9°93; in the Glasgow companies, 
£4°85. In 1856 we had 12°46 per cent. of leakage; in 1858, 11°46. In 
1848 we took the contract for street-lamps, and since then it has increased 
regularly till it is now 17°4 percent. I attribute that difference to wasie 
in the stair-lights and street-lamps, which are not paid for by meter, but 
by the estimated consumption. We should have received £6282 more 
an we did receive. We receive 14s. 7d. per Jamp from the corporation. 
I have no other reason beyens the increase of loss being contemporaneous 
with the introduction of street contracts for believing that there is an 
excessive consumption in street-lamps. 

By the Commitree: Our contract with the corporation expired last year, 
and there was a renewal of the contract for two years ouly—uantil they take 
possession, I suppose. 

Examination resumed: The public lamps have nothing but a stop-cock to 
limit the consumption. The man who lights them at night can do anything 
he thinks proper. The lamplighters are the servants of the police. We 
have never had any complaint made to us of the quality of our gas. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Jounson: The burner prescribed by the town, if 
they keep to it, is to give a jet 44 inches in height. I cannot see how the 
waste can be put upon the pipes, as they have all been new since 1843. 
Before the stair-lights came into the hands of the authorities there was not 
one house in twenty lighted. 





The CommirrEe: Why do you not put a meter on to one of those burners, | 
to measure it? 

+ Witness: It requires pressure to drive a meter; therefore the burner | 
would consume much less. I 

The CommutrTer: If you know it takes one-tenth more, you could allow '| 
for that difference? | 

Witness : It might be done. A meter takes about one-tenth toturnit. | 

Cross-examination resumed: In 1868 the corporation paid for the whole} 
of the public lighting—taking in the bridges, the North Prison (which is , 
not under the charge of the police), the weighing-boxes, and the River Trust |' 
—£10,582 9s. 7d. Our retorts are both iron and clay; the greater propor- 
tion are iron, for which we pay £3 17s. 3d. per ton. To carry the additional | 
supply of gas I have said the works are capable of producing would require j« 
anew main. Supposing there were only one set of mains in lieu of the| 
duplicate mains at present, there would bea great saving. 1 do not mean 
a main, for no company would risk one main to supply a city like} 

lasgow. 

Mr, Jonnson: You have spoken of Manchester—can you tell me how }} 
you distinguish the meter-rents? Is there anything specific charged as || 
meter-rents, or do you takea per centage upon the capital which represents | | 
the amount invested in meters? ' 

Witness : We take the quantity cf money that is charged for meter-rent |! 
in Manchester, and apply it to the quantity of meters that we have inj) 
Glasgow, and the result is that the working brings out the gross I have || 
told you. | 

Gseenentesiion continued: We have 33,889 meters; that is to say, the 
number of consumers by meter, and each consumer has a meter, That is 
represented in the account by £39,657. We use about 24 or 25 different 
sorts of coal. For the Muirkirk coal we are paying 14s. Gd. and we had 
1248 tons of that last year. We also bought 3947 tons of Lesmalago coal at 
25s. per ton, and 2748 tons of another class of that coal, called the Craignethan 
coal, at 22s. 6d. Of Provanball we had 4470 tons at 12s. We also bought 
coal from Mr. Thompson at 14s.; and we had 13,401 tons from the Lane- 
mark and 1217 tons from the Bank, both being 14s.; but coals are much 
cheaper now. The cost of manufacture per 1000 feet is 17‘7d. for coal, and 
17°4d. for manufacture; making together 35°ld. The prices charged for 
gas have been identical with those charged by the Glasgow Company, 
except in the commencement of 1868. In that year we charged 4s. 3d. 
when we made our first survey, and until the meters were all relaid, and 
then we raised the price to 4s. 7d. 

By the CommitTEE: We generally change the price of gas at the same 
time as the other company. ‘There is a great deal of difference between the 
union jet spoken of by the corporation bill, capable of consuming 5 cubic 
feet of gas, and giving a light equal to 30 candles, and an Argand burner. 
The Argand burner is the cheapest, but the union jet is the proper burner 
to use. The union jet burner increases the illuminating power if the gas 
is above 14 candles; if it is below that, then the Argand is the proper burner 
to use. 

The CommitrgEe: Would there be any objection on the part of your com- 
pany to a clause compelling them to give 30 candles to union jet burners? 

Witness: It would be a most ruinous thing to any gas company to 
impose any such condition upon them. There are only three or four com- 
panies in Scotland that give gas of that quality,and only two or three 
parties who have coals coming up to that standard. 

The CommirrgE: What is the greatest standard you can speak to? 

Witness: I do not think you can have more illuminating power than is 
obtained by the London companies. 

The Commitree: But the London companies have a standard which has 
no practical effect on yours? 

Witness: The cannel coal gas companies are restricted to 20 candles, but 
the common coal gas companies are restricted to 16 candles. 

The CommitrgE: What would be the higher figure to which you would 
be willing to consent? 

Witness : We should not like to be higher than 20: we should not like to 
be tied down to the coalmasters. 

John Rolfe, Esq., examined by Mr. Ropwe tt. 


I am a gas engineer, and have been connected for many years with the con- 
struction of gas apparatus and the management of gas-works where both 
cannel and common coal have been used. 1 have heard the evidence given by 
the witnesses in support of this bill, and agree with them in the statements 
they have made with regard to the condition of the works and the mode in 
which gas is manufactured by this company. I inspected the works in the 
beginning of March last, but have been acquainted with them for many 
years. lI also examined their accounts, and the amount of their expendi- 
ture. The works are very well arranged, very well built, and quite capable 
of extension by merely continuing the present pipes, without interfering 
at all with existing arrangements. The charge for gas, in my judgment, is 
a fair average price. I did not see the least waste or needless expenditure. 
Everything was done in an economical way. I saw the works last time at 
a disadvantage, because it was a snowy day, which made things look dirtier 
than usual. Contrasted with other gas-works, my examination of these 
works was very favourable. So far as my experience goes, it is quite the 
reverse of politic fur corporations who have the management of public funds 
to enter into competition with companies who conduct their business pro- 
perly. While I was at Preston there were several cases—and some success- 
ful ones—of attempts at making the corporation take the gas-works. I 
knew one in particular in that neighbourhood, and the public suffered very 
much from it, and they have got a very much worse gas. But there is this in 
it: if a company makes the gas, they can be coerced by the authorities of 
the town; but if those authorities make the gas, there is no one to coerce 
them. Noindividual will go to law with the whole town, because he would 
have to pay his share of the cost if he did so. 

Mr. Ropwe tt: I believe that corporations, when they bring forward bills, 
are very fond of undertaking to give great illuminating power, and to do 
something more than the existing companies think it prudent to do? 

Witness : I suppose so. 

Mr. RopweExv: Do you think that the people of Glasgow would be at 
all better off if the corporation had the administration of their gas instead 
of these people? 

Witness ; Certainly not, for the reason I have given—that you cannot 
coerce a corporation. 

Mr. RopweEtu: That is having in view that the present company are 
doing their work well and fairly? 

Witness : Yes; of course they can be kept up to that, because the cor- 
— have power over them to examise their accounts and to test 
their gas. 

Mr. Ropwe Lu: Have you, with reference to the cost of works, come to a 
conclusion upon a different principle from that which has been given by 
the other witnesses. 
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Witness : The principle is rather different, because I have gone upon the 
cost per million feet of gas made, but the result is precisely the same. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Jonnsown: I concur in the opinion expressed by 
Mr. Hawksley as regards the question of amalgamation. I was in the 
Liverpool case with that gentleman when he brought forward that plan, 
and I know how the thing has worked, and that it is for the great benefit 
of the public. 

Mr. Jonson: You do not seem to be quite so fortunate with respect to 
your experience of corporations, because you say you know in one instance 
it bas turned out unfortunate? 

Witness: I know that from this simple fact, that the engineer of the 
commissioners (because they were commissioners then, although they 
afterwards became a corporation) came to me to know what they had 
better do, because he could get no coal fit to use. That instance occurred 
at Burnley, about 15 or 16 years ago. 

Mr. Jounson : Your general knowledge would hardly induce you to think 
that management by corporations has been a failure? 

Witness: As far asI have seen they have been failures to a certain 
extent, on the very ground that whatever gas the consumers are served 
with must be used; there is no check upon them. 

Cross-examination continued: I cannot give an instance of corporate 
management being an absolute failure. I do not know that at the present 
\time Burnley is a success; I know nothing about that town for seven or 
eight years. The management may have changed. . 

y the CommirrKe: [ am aware how the persons forming the corpora- 





tion are elected. I do not think the burgesses interfere much in gas 
matters. 

The Commirtes: But if the burgesses felt a grievance upon any question, 
do you not think that would influence the election? 

Witness : Upon such a question I do not think it would. 

The CommirreE: Then they would not have much ground of complaint? 

Witness: Yes, they would. 

Mr. Ropwe t said that was the case on the part of the promoters. 

The committee then adjourned till the following Monday, when the 
Glasgow Corporation (Purchase, &c.) Bill was proceeded with. 

(To be continued.) 











Legal intelliqence. 


DUNDEE GAS ARBITRATION. 
| (Before Henny Hawks, £sq., Q.C., and Taomas Hawkstey, Esq., C.£., 
! Arbitrators; and G. Pownatt, Esq., Umpire.) 
| Westminster Patace Hotet, WEDNESDAY, Marcu 17. 
| Mr. Davison, Q.C., and Mr. Gares appeared as counsel for the Dundee 
Gaslight Company; Messrs. Wilkins, Blyth, aud Marsland as agents in 
London, Messrs. Thompson and Sheil! as agents in Dundee. Mr. J. Horatio 
Lioyp, Mr. Puisrick, and Mr. MicHagL, appeared as counsel for 
|\the Dundee Gas Commissioners; Mr. W. Robertson as agent in London, Mr. 
| Thomas Thornton as agent in Dundee. 
| Mr. Davison: I have the honour to appear, with my friend, Mr. Gates, 
|on behalf of the Dundee Gaslight Company, and this’‘is a reference, under the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act of Scotland, arising out of an agreement which 
is scheduled in the Dundee Gas Act, 1868, and confirmed by section 20 of that 
|Act. This must, under any circumstances, be a somewhat lengthy inquiry, 
jand I shall be very glad to address to you as shortly as I can the observations 
| which I think it necessary to make on behalf of my clients. Previous, how- 
|ever, to giving you the history of the undertaking, the value of whizh you are 
met here to ascertain, I must say that it is an extraordinary thing that we 
‘should be sitting here in Westminster, and that so many gentlemen should 
find themselves hero to-day. That sight must impress every one of you with 
an idea of the great interest felt in this question. And you will see that the 
| commissioners feel that this case is one of the greatest importance, by the fact 
|that they have brought here my friend, Mr. Lloyd, who hes much more ex- 
|perience in these matters than perhaps any man atthe bar. The fact, too, 
| that my friend, Mr. Hawkius—who has had probably the next greatest expe- 
|rience at the bar—has been brought here as arbitrator, must show that the 
| commissioners feel the case is a very important one. On my part, though I 
|feel the duty somewhat arduous, I must say I have very considerable confi- 
meg in the case I have to present to you; and although I cannot help feeling 
that in the end the assistance of Mr. Pownall may be called in, still I have 
|that confidence in Mr. Hawkins—who, I believe, is the arbitrator appointed 
|by the other side—that I am quite sure he will bring to bear on this subject 
a mind entirely unprejudiced. No doubt it is anticipated that some questions 
may arise with which, perhaps, he may have to deal more particularly ; but we 
do not despair that he and Mr. Hawksley may, without the intervention of 
the umpire, be able to arrive at a satisfactory decision in regard to 
this question. If they unfortunately do not, I may say at once that 
I will attribute no fault to Mr. Hawkins in the matter, but merely put it 
down to that failure of the human mind to treat a question of this difficulty 
in all parts as every one might wish. The Dundee Gas Company was 
created under the Joint-Stock Companies Act in 1825, and they purchased 
in 1824 a site—the main site—upon which their works at present stand, and 
which in the course of the inquiry you will hear spoken of as the ‘* Peep-o’- 
day.” They had in their Deed of Settlement, granted, I presume, by the 
Town Council of Dundee, the power of breaking up the streets of the burgh 
on the payment of £20 perannum. In 1826 gas was first supplied to the 
people of Dundee. In 1828 a rival company was started, and application was 
/made to Parliament. Certain negotiations took place between the existing 
company and the company proposed to be incorporated, and I believe, mainly 
in consequence of the representations of certain gentlemen who represented 
burghs in that part of Scotland, the bill was withdrawn by an arrangement 
between the parties, Therefore, up to 1828, the Dundee Gaslight Company, 
being a joint-stock company, were in full possession of the ground. But, as 
part of the arrangement made in 1828, the Dundee Gaslight Company, in 
1830, applied to Parliament, and obtained their first Act of Incorporation. 
That Act recites that ‘‘whereas the principal streets, roads, and passages, 
and great part of the houses and other buildings in the town of Dundee, in 
the county of Forfar, and the suburbs thereof, and places adjacent thereto, 
are now lighted with inflammable air or gas, manufactured and supplied by 
certain persons forming nenaee for that purpose under the firm of the 
Dundee Gaslight Company ; and whereas thesaid persons forming the said com- 
pany have already subscribed and contributed among themselves, and have 
expended considerable sums of money, amounting in all to the sum of 
£29,706 18s. 1d. sterling, in erecting works, laying down pipes, and other- 
wise for the purpose of lighting the said streets, roads, passages, and houses 
and other buildings as aforesaid, and it would be benefizial to the public and 
the said company if the said works were extended and rendered more com- 








| The quality is easily understood ; it is to be as good as that of any other town 





| dividends in the slightest degree, till 1846, when the company now known as 
the Dundee New Gaslight Company was incorporated, with a capital of| | 


| earned. It is conceded, I believe, by both parties, that there is no clause 





plete, and it would afford facilities to the said company in the execution of 
these purposes if the members thereof were incorporated.” It then goes on 
to incorporate them. In section 2 the capital of £29,706 odd is made their 
joint-stock capital, and in section 4 it is divided into 1250 shares. How that 
was done I do not quite know, but practically it was about £2lashare. I 
find that the exact figure is £23 15s. 3d. Under clause 5, section 5, of the 
Act, the ecmpany were empowered to borrow £20,000; but then I think I 
should point your attention to section 4 before we go to that, for it is enacted 
in section 4 that no individual who did not hold at that time more than 20 
shares, was to hold after that time a larger number; showing, I mean, the 
various interests that you have to deal with in inquiring into the value of 
this undertaking. Section 5 gives power to borrow £20,000. By section 10 
the company were to continue that payment of £20 annually to the town of 
Dundee for the power of breaking up the streets; and then comes a clause 
which is one of considerable ee ee clause 23, known as 
“‘ Hume’s clause,”’ for the reason, I believe, that Mr. Hume had nothing to 
do with it—— 

Mr. Hawkstey: Lucus d non lucendo. 

Mr. Davison: Yes. It is the quality and the price clause, and it is in 
these words—‘“ Provided also, and be it further enacted that the gas to be 
furnished by the said company shall be of as good quality as that furnished” 
—please to observe these words—‘“‘ by any other gaslight company in Scot- 
land’”’—those words are important, because subsequent legislation on the 
point will show the necessity for that being distinguished—‘‘ and the said 
company shall be bound to furnish such gas at a rate or charge as low as 
shall be the average price demanded for gas by the gas companies in the 
several towns of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Paisley, Perth, Arbroath, Montrose, 
and Aberdeen.’ Then there is provision that if any person shall object that 
the price is greater than such average price, “the burden of proving the 
excess shall lie on the party objecting; and the judge before whom the ques- 
tion is tried shall award against the said company the expenses of such proof 
and other proceedings, in case it be found that the price charged is beyond 
such average, and he shall award all the expenses incurred by the said com- 
pany against such party objecting, in case it shall be found that the price 
charged is not beyond such average.” Ihave no doubt Mr. Hawksley may 
have come across that clause, but I confess that three years ago I—and even 
now, after having had a good deal to do with it, being instructed to manipu- 
late it—I confess, as it stands here, it seems exceedingly difficult to deal with. 


in Scotland. But how about the period? Is it to be for a year, or a half 
year, or a month, or a week? Or what is to be the given time during which, 
and in what respect, it is to beso good? I presume it meant the illuminating 
power, and that is possibly intelligible. But how they were ever to get it 
out is to me a considerable difficulty. 

Mr. Hawks.ey: It wes to be as good in all respects, I suppose. 

Mr. Davison: *‘ As good in all respects” would involve a very considerable 
difficulty, I think, for an individual. However, there it is in the Act of 1830, 
Ido not know whether it is known to have been in any Act before, but as a matter 
of fact, with every respect for Mr. Hume’s memory, either the gas meer 
which I represent have from that time down to the present done their wor 
so satisfactorily to every human being in Dundee that it has not been found 
necessary to put it in force, or else it has been found to be a dead letter and 
nobody could put it in force; because up to the year 1867, when the next 
legislation for this company took place, no one had taken advantage of the 
legislative abilities in respect of gas of the late Mr. Hume. The only other 
clause to which I shall draw your attention is clause 37, which provides that 
the committee of management shall annually set apart such a sum as they 
shall think proper, but not more than the 1-20th part of the free profits, and 
accumulate the same until it shall amount to £5000. That is a reserved 
fund of £5000. There is also a power given in clause 41 to acquire 10 statute 
acres of land, and power to sell or dispose of them. The 36th clause, which is 
repealed, enacted that ‘‘ the directors, or committee of management for the 
time being, shall cause the bocks of the said company to be balanced as on the 
31st day of May in each year, when a statement or abstract of the company’s 
affairs shall be made up, and the yearly balance-sheet shall be examined, 
docqueted, and signed by the directors, or a quorum of them.” Now this 
company, incorporated in 1830, went on enjoying the monopoly until the year 
1844, and you will observe that they had no limitation clauses in this Act 
restricting their dividend; they could divide what they liked, provided it was 











which limits the dividend of this company in the slightest degree, They 
went on, therefore, enjoying a monopoly, and without limitations on their 


£40,000, upon which they were limited to a dividend of 10 percent. B 
clause 57 of this Act power was given to the magistrates, and Town Council, 
and the commissioners of police, to purchase the undertaking, and clause 58 
enacted that the company should not amalgamate with any other gas com- 
pany without the authority of Parliament, or “‘do any other act or 
thing whereby the beneficial operation of competition in the manufacture 
and sale of gas may be impeded or obstructed.” Oddly enough, though 
this is not very material, the company, though limited in dividend, 
might give any quality of gas they liked. Now, although amalgamation 
without the authority of Parliament was prohibited by this Act, the two 
companies in 1855 entered into an agreement, which will be put in. It is 
not an agreement to amalgamate, but it is an agreement to do that which we 
all know was done with great advantage by the London companies before 
Parliament in express terms sanctioned it—viz., they districted Dundee. 
Whether my learned friend will argue that this was opposed to the spirit of 
the clause in the new company’s Act, which provides that they shall do no- 
thing prejudicial to the “* beneficial operation of competition” in Dundee, I 
do not know; however, it is not very material, for it appears to me that it 
was not against that provision. At any rate, you will, I hope, be of opinion 
that it worked well, not only for the companies, but worked well for the 
consumers, inasmuch as, the town being divided into districts, it enabled the 
companies to supply more economically to themselves, and, of course, in the 
end, more economically to the consumers, That districting agreement lasted 
till 1867, when the companies came to Parliament for amalgamation. The 
had also what in the course of this inquiry will be called ‘* money bills.” 

do not mean by that, sir, as you will see, bills for money only, but bills 
which will be called’ money bills because they were for raising money and 
other purposes, Of course the Town Council became aware by the notices— 
if they did not know before in any other way—that this was being done by 
the companies, and they prepared petitions against the whole of these bills. 
The result of those petitions was the agreement which is scheduled in the 
Act of 1868. That agreement was between the gas companies and the 
magistrates and Town Council; but in the bill it is provided that the Gas 
Commissioners, to whom the business was afterwards to be referred, should 
come in place of the Town Council, and undertake their obligations in 
to this matter. The agreement provides—“ First, that the companies shall 
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pave re Par convey to Ra’ mnsiotoninn and = po of Dundee Le: 
Ww. eir res ve heritable properties, works, apparatuses, pi 
in general their whole plant and assets, as at the date of the entry of the 
istrates and Town Council of Dundee to the same,” which it ‘is declared 
shall be on the 11th day of November, 1868, That is a very impor'ant date. 
‘Secondly, that the magistrates and Town Council shal pay to the said 
companies respectively annuities on the amount of their share capital as ex- 
isting at the date of their said entry, the amount of such annuities being 
fixed by agreement between the said parties—or, in case of the parties not 
ing, the amount of such annuities shall be fixed by arbitration under 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation (Scotland) Act, 1845—such annuities bein 
payable half yearly, at the terms of Whit Sunday and Martinmas iu eac 
years with interest thereon from the dates of payment until paid, at and after 
rate of 5 per cent.” 

Mr. Hawxstry: I suppose that means the gross amount. We are not to 
find the annuities that would accrue to each shareholder. 

Mr. Davison: There is a provision in the Act with regard to the annui- 
ties, Iam only drawing your attention to the fact that you cannot capitalize 
the net pau and give a lump sum. 

ac wkins: It is converting an uncertain trade profit into a fixed 
annuity. 

Mr. Davison: Yes. The third provision is, ‘‘ That the said magistrates 
and Town Council shall undertake all the mortgage and other debts and lia- 
bilities of the said companies, and shall free and relieve the companies of the 
same, and shall procure discharges thereof in their favour.”” That you will 
not have to deal with at all, the old company having no mortgage debts ; 
and although the new company had, the commissioners could not enter till 
they had a certificate that they were paid off. There are no debts of that 
kind, I believe, that we shall trouble you with; but there are some little 
complications about land which we cannot get rid of, and there may be some 
commercial debts. The fourth provision is, ‘‘That the company shall be 
paid the value of the shares on hand, and be entitled to the revenue, balances, 
and arrears due and current, in respect of supplies of gas and sales of 
secondary products, and others due and outstanding as at the date of the said 
entry, the companies relieving the magistrates and Town Council of all debts 
in respect of such revenue.” Nothing will arise, I believe, on that point. 
Clause 5 of the agreement provides that the annuities shall form a preferable 
burden. The sixth is part of the machinery by which the persons parting 
with their valuable property are to be assured that they will receive the 
annuities, and it requires the commissioners to make up an estimate of the 
revenues yearly, so as to meet the “‘ annuities, interest, expenses of manage- 
ment, maintenance of works, and repairs or extensions; and they shall fix 
the price of gas and other products for the ensuing year at such a rate as 
shall as nearly as possible meet the said annual payments, and any surplus 
shall be laid aside as a sinking-fund to meet future annual payments, or 
towards the reduction of the price of gas. That in case in any year there 
shall be a deficiency in the income to meet the said annual gry and 
disbursements aforesaid, then a rate, which shall be termed the ‘Gas Con- 
tingent Guarantee Rate,’ shall be imposed.” This rate is the only security 
upon which the commissioners could raise the necessary funds and keep this 
asa going concern. ‘The seventh clause was that a bill should be introduced 
into Parliament during the next session for carrying out the agreement, and 
there was a provision that ‘‘in case any difference shall arise between the 
said parties as to the true intent and meaning of these presents, or as to the 
terms of the said Act of Parliament to be applied for,’”’ then that the same 
should be referred to Mr. Hope Scott or Mr. Horatio Lloyd. The ninth pro- 
vision was that the amalgamation bill and all opposition to the money bills 
should be withdrawn; and the tenth, that all the costs and charges of every 
kind in carrying out the transactions, and all the expenses connected, in- 
cluding those to be incurred by the agents of the said companies, shall be 
borne by the said magistrates and Town Council. 

Mr. Hawkstey: Does that include the arbitration ? 

Mr, Davison: ‘‘ The transaction,” I take it, will be the transaction of 
withdrawing the bill, and introducing a new bill, and the expenses of this 
inquiry—the whole thing. By clause 11 it was provided that the carrying 
out of the transfer should depend upon the obtaining of the necessar 
authority from Parliament. And now let me tell you next in order, as muc 
will be said about it, no doubt, hereafter, what that amalgamation bill was. 
By-clause 24 of the amalgamation bill, which was withdrawn under that 
arrangement, it was recited that the capital of the amalgamated company 
shall consist of £87,500 of fully paid-up ordinary shares, to be apportioned to 
the shareholders of the Dundee Gaslight Company, and of £40,000 of fully 

id-up ordinary shares, to be apportioned to the shareholders of the Dundee 

ew Gaslight Company. And then, under the next section, our shareholders, 
whose original shares were £23 and a fraction, were to have fourteen £5 
shares of the amalgamated company in the proportion of three and a half to 
one for the new company’s shareholders; and the reason why I draw your 
attention to it is this, that the whole question was to determine the relative 
position of the companics. They might as well have made it a joint capital 
of £5, and, in order to explain the relative proportion, laid £3 10s. to the 
one and £1 10s to the other. And, in point of fact, they did that which 
is now an entirely exploded idea in regard to works of this kind—they valued 
the bricks and mortar, and made a structural value, valuing the land sepa- 
rately merely for the purpose of getting at the relative value of the under- 
taking of the one company and the other. Thére was also a clause in the 
amalgamation bill (No. 57) roviding that the gas should be equal to 14 
candles, thereby repealing pave clause. And in clause 67 power was 
given to the Town Council and the commissioners of police to acquire the 
gas-works under the Lands Clauses Act. The price was left the same as it 
was before—viz., the average price of the seven towns. The withdrawal of 
this bill was part of the coneideration of the agreement I have read to you. 
The same company, as I stated, had also a money bill in Parliament, which 
‘was not to be ge by the Town Council, under which they took power to 
raise £50,000 of additional capital, with borrowing power of £6600, the 
dividend on the new shares being limited to 7 per cent. By clause 14 of that 
bill it was provided that the gas to be supplied by the company should be of 
the illuminating power of 14 sperm candles, just as in the amalgamation 
bill. The price also was not interfered with ; it remained at the average of 
the seven towns. Of course, the town-clerk and the Town Council were 
perfectly aware of the seiure of these bills, and, if necessary, I can prove 
that the subject was disctiteed fully in the newspapers of the town, But the 
bill passed through the House of Commons without any capone from the 
authorities of Dundee, and Lord Redesdale altered the illuminating power 
from 14 to 18 candles. After the bill passed the House of Commons there 





|| were communications between the magistrates and Town Council and the 


companies, and in the result the magistrates petitioned against this bill and 
the other money bill in the Lords. After hearing their evidence, the com- 
mittee, of which Lord Stradbroke was chairman, decided that they were 
bound by their agreement. The istrates and Town Council, however, 


mag 
subsequently saw Lord Redesdale and Lord Stradbroke, and when the third 
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| reading of the bill was being moved Lord Redesdale suggested that a letter 


should be written by the companies, which was done. e letter, signed by 
Mr. J, Mathew, cashier, on behalf the Dundee Gaslight Company, and Mr. 
Joie Dick, secretary, on behalf of the Dundee New Gaslight Company, was 
as follows :-— 

Gentlemen,—On behalf of the Dundee Gaslight Company and the Dundee New 
Gaslight Company, we engage that any changes in the clauses relating to the 
quality and price of gas which have been made since March 8, 1867 (when the 

ment for the sale of the eogee works to you was dated) in the company’s 
bills now pending in Parli , shall not affect the ascertainment of the price or 


annuities to be paid by you for the said works. 

Therefore, at the time this letter was written they knew there was a 14- 
candle clause in it, and it is obvious that they were bound by the thing as it 
stood on the 8th of March, 1867. I may just mention the fact that, = 
the best gas in Scotland, it may be put as high as 26 or 27 candles, and 
think it will be found that the company which I represent have been sup- 
plying that p aren A on theaverage. Ultimately a clause was introduced into 
the bill, by desire of Lord Stradbroke, re-enacting, word for word, the Hume 
clause as to price only, and that bill is now the law. 

Mr. Hawkstey: It places a greater obligation upon the company than 
previously existed. 

Mr. Lioyp: Not if Hume’s clause remained unrepealed. 

Mr. Hawxsitey: Yes, because the average illuminating power of the 
seven towns might fall below 18 candles. 

Mr. Davison : I do not deny for a moment that the obligation put upon us 
in the Act of 1867 is greater than the obligation in the Act of 1830, if, 
taking the average of the seven towns, the illuminating power should be 
below 18 candles; but Ido most distinctly deny that that would have been 
so if this bill had passed into law as it was introduced, and as it was on the 
8th of March, 1867. 

Mr. Luoyp: It was supposed that there was a doubt, at all events, whe- 
ther Hume’s clause was repealed, and whether it did not merely refer to a 
minimum illuminating power, Hume’s clause not being in terms repealed. 
In the meantime a discussion took place, Hume’s clause was repealed, and 
then the companies say, ‘*‘ We undertake that any alteration made since the 
8th of March shall not affect the two companies.” 

Mr. Davison: No; it “‘ shall not affect the ascertainment of the price or 
annuities.” I must tell you this further, that having left Hume’s clause in 
our bill, and having left out the price, Lord Stradbroke thought it right to 
reintroduce the price out of Hume’s clause. We then introduced another 
clause getting rid of Hume’s as regards the illuminating power. We now go 
to the Act of 1868. ‘That was ‘‘An Act to authorize the Incorporated Com- 
missioners to supply with gas the town of Dundee and districts and places 
adjacent, and to transfer to them the gas-works of the Dundee Gaslight Com- 
pany and the Dundee New Gaslight Company.” By section 4 of that Act 
the Gas-Works Clauses Act, 1847, is incorporated, with the exception of the 
clauses with respect to the amount of profit, and you will observe that they, 
like ourselves, fix any price that my please. 

Mr. Lioyp: They are bound by the Act to sell without any profit. 

Mr. Davison: By section 5 it is enacted that “the undertaking shall 
mean the gas-works, business of the respective companies, property 
heritable and moveable, age pipes, meters, and other assets of the 
respective companies.” y clause 20 the agreement between the com- 
= and the magistrates and Town Council is confirmed, “it being 

ereby declared that the commissioners appointed by this Act shall be 
in all respects in the room and place of the magistrates and Town Council, 
and that the sum of £40,000, which the commissioners are by this Act 
authorized to borrow, shall be deemed the whole amount of the items re- 
ferred to in article 5 of the said agreement.” By clause 21 it was enacted 
that the letter just read of the 11th of June, 1867, should be binding on the 
companies. By section 22 it was provided that on the 11th of November, 
1868, the commissioners should pay off the mortgage debts of the new com- 
pany, and deliver to them discharges of such mortgage debts, and that there- 
upon the undertakings of the two companies should vest in and be transferred 
to the commissioners, subject to the payment of the preferable annuities after 
mentioned, and the burdens, debts, and obligations of the said companies re- 
F sym other than those attaching to revenue, as after specified. From 
the transfer made by the Act of the said undertakings, there was excepted the 
undivided revenue, or profit, or other moneys of the companies respectively, 
as well as all sums owing by the consumers, or others, for gas or products; 
and also all meters and pipes in store, all stores of coal and other meee, 
and the stock of residual products, and the gas within the gasholders an 
pipes manufactured and ready for being used. By section 23 the commis- 
sioners were to take the stores, :nd section 24 provided that the companies 
should pay the debts respecting revenue. By section 26 it was provided that 
‘*the commissioners shall make payment to the shareholders, or annuitants 
of perpetual annuities on the amount of the respective share capital or capital 
stock of the respective companies, as at the 11th of November, 1868.” Iam 
obliged to point this out to you because I want to show you when it is the 
entry takes place, and at what date you will inquire as to the value of the 
undertaking. Then the mode of fixing annuities is to be fixed by agreement, 
or failing agreement, by arbitration, under the provisions of the Lands Clauses 
Act. The 28th clause is a very important one. We naturally desired to 
make it clear that the purchase was a compulsory one, and that this should 
be a term of the agreement. I understand my learned friend to suggest that 
we had conceded it should be voluntary. 

Mr. Luoyp: I say that the one side contended it should be a compulsory 
sale, the other side said that it should be voluntary. I said I would not 
decide between the two, but leave it to the arbitrators, 

Mr. Davison (after referring to the remaining clauses of the agreement) 
said: I have now given you a history of the company, and, so far as I know, 
pointed out to you the legislation with respect to it that can possibly be ma- 
terial; and I hope I have not taken up too much of your time in guiding 
you in your special duty, which, I take it, is confined, under clause 27 of the 
bill, to ascertain the amount of compensation, in shape of annuities, to be 
paid to the shareholders of the companies. I believe the mode of rating gas- 
works is now a matter that is pretty well understood. Probably some few 
—- ago there might hava been witnesses on one side or another who would 

ave attempted to set down two or more modes of valuation; and in a case 
in which I was engaged I saw an attempt (which was utterly futile) made to 
value upon a different basis from that which I wish to be laid down here. 
Mr. Hawksley has, in evidence given before a commission—the result of his 
very large experience—given it as his opinion that the true mode of arriving 
at the value for compensation for works taken over was to take the net annual 
value—looking, on the one hand, to see whether that value is liable to depre- 
ciation, and, on the other hand, whether the prospective value was likely to 
increase or diminish. Mr, Barlow, whose experience is well known, entirel 
concurs in that opinion. The first point is as to what period you are to loo 
in order to ascertain the value of the works and the revenue derivable from 
them, Again, I think it is pretty well ascertained that the best way, and 









































| pensate these people, and you would not do that by putting them in a worse 
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the most ordinary mode, is to take the profits of the twelve months imme- 
we § receding the time the undertaking is handed over. If that is not 
possible, owing to the fact that the books are not made up to that particular 
period, then the next year’s balance-sheet preceding the time of transference 
> pes taken. Looking to the years antecedent to the year ending on the 
11th of November, 1868, 1 should not be at all pea if you ask for figures 
for other years; but, while I make that remark, I should say that I am pre- 
pared to satisfy you with evidence indisputable that, in taking the year to 
which I have referred, there is no attempt to distort figures to decrease ex- 
penditure and increase earnings. I want to state the honest straightforward 
fact, that it was in the end of 1866, but practically in the month of January, 
1867, that the Dundee Gas Company got into their employment a gentleman 
—who, I have no doubt, is in the room—the present manager of the works, 
Mr. Macrae; and, whereas, during a long time antecedent, there had been a 
considerable waste, a considerable amount of confusion, and a very consider- 
able loss, owing to this gentleman’s exertions while he was in our employment 
—and I am happy to say he has been continued in the employment of the 
Gas Commission—a great difference took place. I am not going into actual 
figures and details, but I tell you that in that year we absolutely produced, 
in round numbers, 14 million cubic feet of gas in excess of what we produced 
in the previous year, while the quantity of coal was less by 1121 tons. Mr. 
Macrae came into our service in January, 1867, and at the end of May he set 
himself to work to do the thing which ought to be done to bring about the 
startling result—it appeared to me a startling result—which I have stated. 
There is a singular fact to be accounted for. There has been a considerable 
leakage during a very long time—gas registered at the works, but not paid 
for by consumers. I have heard a good deal about this in the course of 
various inquiries we have had in other places, especially in regard to London 
companies, but I have never heard 25 per cent. set down as the difference 
between the gas registered at the works and the gas paid for. Yet so it is 
here, and owing to the fact that the manager or the company had not time or 
inclination—I don’t know which—to deal with that question, which can be 
dealt with undoubtedly in Dundee and other large towns, the result has been 
that a large loss was sustained. I do not say that you are not entitled to ask 
what was done in previous years, but I take it that one great reason why you 
should take the twelve months prior to the term of transference is this, that 
all gas companies go on increasing; and you will be doing a most unjust 
thing if you take this company’s position in 1830 and 1826, and attempt to 
strike an average from that time down to the present. You have to com- 





osition than that which they occupied last year. I speak with great 

| umility in this case, for, in the presence of Mr. Lloyd, I and my friend feel 
as if we were children in the wood to a certain extent; but I think, when you 
| look to the fact that you are to give compeneation to the shareholders of these 
| companies who have their works taken from them by compulsion, beyond ques- 
| tion you must look to future years, and consider whether or not the business is 
| to increase to such an extent as will yield a very largely increased revenue. I 
| think I am fully entitled to say, at any rate, that you would not, unless there 
| is some special reason, go back and make the annuities less than the dividend 
| paid in the year 1868, if you believe it to have been honestly and fairly come 
|by, and the result of the able management of Mr. Macrae, who became 
| manager in 1866, A word or two as to the manner in which these matters 
jare dealt with. We arrive at the value either by taking the amount of 
| capital or the structural value of the works, in the way that was done for the 
| purposes of the amalgamation bill, when £70,000 or £80,000 appeared as the 
, relative sums which were to be put against £40,000 of the new company. 
| ‘The valuation on capital is a system which has been long agoexploded. Suppose 
; you had to value the business of a person who was proved to have a capital 
| of £300,000, you would not consider it fair that that person should receive 
| Chat sum only, It will be shown to you, and I think it isa fair thing to 
|show, that this company has spent something like £60,000, from time to 
time, out of revenue, and the value of that expenditure has, by the transfer- 

ence of the works, been obtained by the commissioners, I do not think that 

this mode of conducting business by the old company was a bad one, looking 

to this, that they had unlimited power to divide the money among them- 

selves. Then the next matter will probably be the value of the annuities, 
and it is possible it may be said that those annuities are not to be in the 
| sha of dividend, I think, however, it is clear on the face of the Act of 
Parliament, and I have no doubt it was the view of those who accepted these 

terms, that the annuities should (as I believe they were in a similar case— 
that of the Dundee Water Company, which passed into the hands of the 
magistrates and Town Council) represent the dividend which you think the 
shareholders would have derived from the works now about to be transferred. 
Now about the compulsory sale, which my friend thinks a nice question. It 
seems to me, although it may not be held to be compulsory in one sense, yet 
that it may be very compulsory indeed. The clause of the Act under which 
this reference takes place, deals with compulsory questions and matters of 
agreement. The whole mode of dealing by the commissioners, or rather the 
magistrates and Town Council, has been one of determination to acquire the 
works, The old company could have no possible reason for parting with 
their undertaking, even without their money bill, but with this money bill 
they had £50,000 of new stock at 7 per cent., and, of course, that was no 
reason why they should wish to part with their business. There could have 
been no possible circumstance to induce the old company to part with it 
without an agreement, except the possibility that the Town Council or com- 
missioners of police might take up the new company because they were the 


{| proper parties to acquire it. 


Mr. Luorp: I think my learned friend hardly knows what the commis- 


|| sioners of police are. 


Mr. Davison: At any rate, having the power, under the new company’s 
Act of 1844, to acquire their works, they waited till 1867 befere they ven- 
tured to go to Parliament to exercise the power conferred on them. The 
truth is, things were going on so well it was thought they would have amal- 
gamated, because then they would have had power to control the consumers. 

Mr. Hawkins: Assuming that this is treated as a compulsory sale, and 
not as a voluntary one, what difference do you say it ought to make in the 
compensation ? 

. Davison: 10 per cent. 

Mr. Hawkiys: Will you tell me upon what principles that ought to be ? 
Assuming they get annuities which fairly represent the dividends they ought 
to have received if the concern were now in their hands, are they to have 10 
per cent. over that? In other words, if they have dividends of £1000 a year 
| am I to turn that into £1100? 

r. Davison: You have got to value, as I say, an annuity and profits in 
the shape of dividends derivable from this concern. You have to do that 
upon this basis throughout, that the concern is to be taken from them not 
voluntarily, but by compulsion, and this adds 10 per cent. for that compulsory 
purchase. If, on the other hand, you think it ought to be a voluntary sale, 
then you will give an annuity which will reach the dividend leviable from 
the works, subject to depreciation. But you must also take into account that 








the population of Dundee has increased since 1851 from 78,000 to 90,000 in 
1861, and that at the present time it is estimated at 11,000, therefore there 
is a great likelihood of the consumption being increased. Another fact should 
also be remembered, that almost every one burns gas in Dundee and such 
towns. If you take ten persons, you will find nine of them burning gas. 
Mr. Shiell eays the whole ten persons burn gas. In proof of the demand for 
gas, I may mention that we were compelled recently to build a large bolder 
or the pur of storing gas for the increased cupPly. necessary. Then in 
regard to the price of coal, I will submit evidence. The leakage of 25 per 
cent. is excessive, but if the right thing were done, and a certain sum of 
money expended, no difficulty would found in reducing the leakage. 
As regards coal, cannel coal has been used for some years for the purpose of 
distilling oil, and the result now is that the commissioners are getting the 
coal at 5s. less per ton than the figure upon which our net receipts are based 
for the twelve months previous to the 11th of November, 1868. There is 
only one other matter to which I need allude, and that is the question of the 
land. We have power under the Act of 1830 to acquire and deal with 10 acres, 
We have, I believe, two sets of works, but no great question will arise with 
regard to those at Scouring Barn. It is a leasehold for 21 years, and though 
it may have increased in value £200 or £300, it is a matter upon which we 
do not make any point. Then there is the farther portion of six acres of land, 
but I do not intend to make any material point of that. The land runs down 
to East Dock Street, which is one of the principal thoroughfares of the town. 
It is practically freehold. It is subject to an annual rent of £3 6s, 4d.—an 
annuity of £45 payable to an old lady. I do not like to say much about a 
lady’s age, but I understand she is over seventy years of age. A portion of 
the land was let for £15, so that the annuity was actually reduced to £30. 
As to the surplus land, it was purchased in 1824, and has stood in the com- 
= books throughout at £6000, but it is now of very large value indeed ; 

believe the estimate is £3 per pole, but evidence will be given to you as to 
the relative values of the sites. 

Mr. James Wyllie Guild, examined by Mr. Gatzs. 

I am an accountant in Glasgow, and have been for 20 years. I have had 
considerable experience in the investigation of the accounts of public compa- 
nies. I have investigated the accounts of the Dundee Gaslight Company, 
and at their request made a careful examination of their books. I have par- 
ticularly directed my attention to the capital and revenue accounts. /Th 
books are so kept as for me to be able to trace the whole of the details since 
they were established. They are regularly balanced at the 3lst of my A 
each year. From 1825 up to 1830 it was a private company. In 1830 t 
first Act of Parliament was obtained. The capital authorized by the Act was 
£29,706 18s. 1d., and the books show the way in which every farthing of 
that capital has been expended. Beyond that capital there was a power to 
borrow £20,000. I have a statement prepared of the capital and expenditure, 
which will show at a glance how that money has been expended. [The state- 
ment was handed in.] The mortgage debt which was once on the concern 
has now been paid off, so that there is no mortgage over the company. By their 
Act the company were obliged to put by 1-20th of their profits for an aceu- 
mulatiag fund. On the 11th of November, 1868, there was standing at the 
credit of the accumlated fund £3657 10s. 5d. 
ann And whenever our award is made that will have to be 

ivided, 

Witness: That depends upon the nature of the award. 

Mr. Gates: Does this accumulated fund exist in money, or in bricks and 
mortar? 

Witness : It may exist in either. 

Mr. Luoyp: But does it exist at all? 

Witness : It may exist in one or the other. The property of the company 
represents, on the one hand, the value of the works (amounting to 
£74,456 1s. 3d.), the balance in bank, the stores and the accounts, &c., 
due to the company (£27,661 17s. 10d.). 

Mr. Hawxs.ey: The balance in the bank is not a “fund’’ in the 
ordinary sense. It is money at command. 

Witness : The balance-sheet for the year ending the 3lst of May, 1868, of 
which I now produce a copy, shows that it is practically undivided profit, 
being the balance of an account created by the Statute, which provides that 
1-20th of ths profits annually shall be credited to that account. 

Mr. Gates: I believe you have also got what you call a “ rectified revenue 
statement” ? 

Witness: Yes, I have. 

Mr. Gates: Now, turning to your rectified accounts, will you explain to 
the arbiters the real balance which stood in the books > 

Witness : I have rectified this balance-sheet upon the principle of show- 
ing, upon the one hand, the gross revenue, and upon the other hand the 
gross expenditure. In the signed balance-sheet the light account for gas 
sold appears to amount to £26,529 1s. 9d. I make it out to be £27,645 
17s. 10d., in respect that in the company’s balance-sheet discounts and bad 
debts amounting to £1016 16s. 1d. had been deducted to show the net 
receipts. The meter-rents, appearing in the company’s balance-sheet at 
£1076 Is. 6d., I make amount to £1216 12s. 10d, The difference arises 
from the repairs on meters, amounting to £140 11s, 4d., having been de- 
ducted in one case and not in another, The coke and tar accounts have 
been dealt with in the same way—in the one case appearing in the com- 
pany’s balance-sheet at £994 7s. 3d. and £1423 10s. 7d. respectively, while 
from my rectified accounts they stand at £1217 17s. 1d. and £2062 6s. 10d. 
respectively. The difference between these two classes of items, amounting 
to £865 6s. ld., being **Wages, &c., on production and realization of 
secondary products.” In the company’s balance-sheet the total revenue is 
£30,020 1s. 1d., while on my principle it should amount to £32,042 14s, 7d. 
—the difference arising exclusively from the circumstances 1 have already 
explained. The income-tax I have dealt with in a similar way, and also 
“ Direction.” These three items added to the balance of £8020 3s. 6d. 
brought out in the company’s balance-sheet, make the sum of £9864 13s. 5d. 
in my rectified balance-sheet. I have made a minute examination of the 
revenue account of the company from 1826 to 1868, and made abstracts 
showing the income from all sources and the expenditure. There is no 
regular profit and loss account kept in the books, but practically the profit 
and loss account is shown in the annual balance-sheet, The total revenue 
from 1826 to 1868 was £585,161 14s. 1ld., which I have resolved into 
three items—gas revenue, meter-rents, and returns from secondary pro- 
ducts. The total amount of expenditure for that period was £450,492 4s. 6d. 
To prevent misunderstanding, I may explain that these results are taken 
from the balance-sheets of the company, not adjusted as I have done the last 
balance, but simply taking the debits and credits as they appear there. I 
have not rectified for the last forty years, Had I done so it would have 
shown a larger revenue and a larger expenditure. The surplus revenue over 
that period amounts to £134,669 0s. 5d. The totel amount of the dividends 
declared and paid from 1827 downwards was £121,279 10s,, which leaves a 
sum of undivided profits of £13,389 10s. 5d. Since 1827 there has been 
charged inst revenue for sums expended in contests in Parliament 
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£4675 19s. 9d. I cannot tell how much of this was spent in promotion and 
how much in opposition. I have ascertained the net earnings of the com- 
pany, on the principle of adding the surplus revenue brought out in the 
annual balance-sheets; they amount to £194,519 163. 2d. 

Mr. Pownatx: All the expenditure, whether from capital or revenue, 
has resulted in the production of this dividend. 

Mr, Luoyp: Yes. They could not have got the dividends without the 
expenditure. 

r. Hawxzins: Yes; and it is really the basis upon which to put it. 
We have not to determine the value of the land and property to be handed 
over—which is another question altogether—but the value of the annuities 
to be paid in lieu of the dividend. That depends, according to Mr. Davi- 
son’s way, upon the last year’s income, as ‘“‘rectified.”” And I confess, 
a it does seem to me at present to be very immaterial going into 

this. 

Mr. Luoyp: Ido not think that revenue of 1868 should be taken as a 
criterion, because it was altogether an exceptional year, many charges 
having been placed to revenue which ought not to have been so placed. And 
I shall tell you at once that we shall take the alternative view of the struc- 
tural value of the works, as to what is represented by the capital you have 
actually expended ; and we shall say it does not matter a farthing what you 
have expended, but what is the present manufacturing value of the works. 

Examination resumed: The value of the individual profit, according to 
the results obtained by the rectification of the accounts, amounts on the 
original share of £23 16s. 3d. to £84 2s. 9d. I have had no means of per- 
sonally judging of the value of the ground, but taking it as it stands in the 
company’s books at £49,198 14s. 6d., I find that the value of each old share 
now would be £123 9s. 1d. Taking that sum of £49,000 into consideration, 
it makes the original capital stand at about £150,000. From my exami- 
nation of the books, I observed a uniform increase in the business of the 
company—from 1863 to 1868 particularly. In 1863 the gross revenue was 
£16,606 6s. 2d., and in 1864, £19,222 14s., being an increase of 15 per 
cent.; in 1865, £21,663 12s. 5d., being an increase over the previous year 
of 12 per cent.; in 1866, £23,091 7s. 1ld., the increase on the previous 
year being 6 per cent.; in 1867, £25,914 11s. 4d., the increase on the pre- 
vious year being 12 per cent. ; in 1868, £27,525 17s. 10d., the increase over 
the pronting year being 6 percent. The total increase in 1868 over 1863 
is, therefore, 65 per cent. anticipate that the increase will goon. The 

pulation has doubled itself in the last 30 years. I have examined the 

ks of the water company, and I find their revenue has increased in a 
somewhat similar ratio as that of the gas-works. In 1864 over 1863 there 
was an increase of 9 per cent. ; in 1865 over 1864 of 11 per cent.; in 1866 
over 1865 of 9 per cent.; in 1867 over 1866 of 13 per cent.; in 1868 over 
1867 of 6 per cent. Assuming the rate of increase to be kept up, and the 
producing power of the gas-works fully employed, I estimate an additional 
annual profit of £659. That is founded on the assumption that the 
works can produce 200 millions of cubic feet per annum. I have pre- 
pared a statement showing the cost of the gas made during the last four 
years. In 1865 the quantity produced was 120 million cubic feet, which 
cost in its manufacture £15,096 13s. 10d., the average cost per 1000 feet 
being 2s. 6d.; in 1866 the production was 128,887,500 cubic feet, and the 
cost of manufacture £18,292 2s. 10d.; in 1867 the production was 137,261,100 
cubic feet, and the cost 3s. 03d. per 1000 cubic feet ; in 1868 the production 
was 143,427,300 cubic feet, the cost per 1000 feet being 2s. 73d. The pre- 
sent price of gas is 5s. 4d. per 1000, and it was so last November. 
|| Mr. Davison asked for the production of the estimate of the commis- 
sioners under the Act, which Mr. Lloyd declined to produce. Mr. Davison 
said he had a copy of it in one of the local newspapers, and Mr. Thornton, 
clerk to the commissioners, was called to prove its accuracy, which he was 
not able to do, but said he had no reason to doubt that the published report 
was correct. 

Mr. Luoyp (to Mr. Davison) : I object to the relevancy even if you proved 
it, which you have not. The estimate is a mere estimate, and refers to the 
two companies united under one management, and not as heretofore under 
two, and therefore cannot be taken as a comparison. 

Mr, Davison: It is the estimate of the treasurer, and it is upon his esti- 
mate that they have based their prices, on the belief that they would have 
a revenue closely approaching it. 

Examination continued: The estimated revenue for the year was £45,900, 
and I have divided that upon the principle of the accounts of the two eom- 
panies for the year 1868. The total revenue of the old company for the 
year to the 31st of May, 1868, was £30,020 1s. 1d., and the total revenue of 
the new company was £14,623 14s. 8d.—altogether £44,643 15s. 9d. The 
commissioners increase, therefore, is £1256 4s. 3d.—that is the estimated 
increase of revenue. Assuming the proportion of this increased effeiring to 
the old company at £844, being the proportionate amount of the increase, 
| the revenue for the year 1869 will be £30,864. 

Mr. Lioyp: That is mere speculation. 

Witness : In the estimate of the expenditure of the commissioners as 
printed here, amounting to £47,909 Os. 6d., are included the following sums, 
|, which are not fair elements of comparison :—Interest, £1600; main-pipes, 
|, acapital charge, £2500; fencing and walls, £200; new meters, £2500 ; 
‘| sinking-fund, £1000; annuities, £10,309—altogether £18,109. These are 
;not fair comparisons in dealing with the old ‘and new companies prior to 

1868. There is, therefore, £29,800 of expenditure with which we have to 
| deal. The expenditure of the companies in 1867-68 was as follows :—The 
| old company’s was £21,999 17s, 7d.; deducting, for the sake of comparison, 

the directors, £284, and the interest, £1845 3s. 7d.—together £1629 3s. 7d. 
—that reduces the expenditure proper to £20,370 14s. 0d. The new 
company’s expenditure, as disclosed by the balance-sheets, is £11,516. 
Deduct, for comparison, the interest, £1035 2s. 2d., and you leave 
£10,480 19s, 4d., making for the old and new companies together a restricted 
expenditure upon this principle of £30,851 13s. 4d. There is a decrease in 
the commissioners estimate of expenditure over that exhibited in the accounts 
of the two companies of the previous year of £1051 18s. 4d, Assuming, upon 
the same principle, proportionated as effeiring to the old and new companies, 
the proportion of expenditure applicable to the old company would be £706, 
which, being deducted from the sum previously given of £20,370 14s., leaves 
as applicable to the old company, upon the estimate of the present year, an 
expenditure of £19,664 14s., which amount being deducted from the revenue, 
as increased by the estimate of the commissioners (amounting to £30,864 1s. 1d.) 
would leave a net profit surplus effeiring to the works of the old company 
for the current year of £11,199 7s. 1d., which is £1300 more than the 
statement. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Luoyp: I take the net revenue as disclosed in the 
balance-sheets of the two companies; the discounts have been already de- 
ducted. The discount of the old company was £706 17s. 9d. 1 cannot give 
that of the new company. In 1861 the _ available for dividend was 
£4640 9s. 10d, ; for 1861.62, £3537 9s. 6d. Deducting interest, the sum 


























would be £2446—interest, £1095 11s. 11d. The balance for the year 1863 
was £3192 6s. 9d.; the interest, £1124 8s. 3d. In 1863-64 there was avail- 
able for dividend £4733 9s. 5d.; and interest, £1175 14s. 1d. In 1864-66, 
the available surplus was £4908 3s, 8d.; and interest, £1285 13s. Gd. For 
1865-66 the amount was £3524 8s. lid.; and the interest, £1271 11s. 6d. 
The everage of the two combined for the period of years is £4930 3s. 1d. The 
balance-sheet for the year ending May 31, 1868, did not include any sum 
written off for depreciation; and the meter-rents, which prior to 1867 had 
been carried to the credit of the meter account, were that year put to the 
credit of revenue, the amount being £1076 1s. 6d. In May, 1866, the meter- 
rents were carried to an account in the ledger called ‘* Gas furnishings.” 
That sum was practically applied in reducing the book value of the meters 
belonging to the company. f cannot tell whether anything was written off 
for a contingent-fund in 1867-68. The price of gas for the year ending 
May, 1866, was 4s. 8d, In 1867 the prices were 4s. 8d. and 5s. 2d., and in 
1868 the price was raised to 5s. 4d., which is an increase of about 12 per 
cent. Ido not think there was any increase in the rate for the public 
lamps. There was an increase in the meter rents in 1868. Owing to the| 
setting free of cannel coal by the importation of oil from America, it can} 
now be got much cheaper. The average cost for 1867-68 was 23s. 11d. per | 
ton, but it can now be bought at ds. less per ton, and I believe that that 
reduction will continue. In the year 1867-68 there was £309 18s. 4d.) 
written off for bad debts, which was the actual amount of loss incurred 
under that head. 














Seconp Day—Tuurspay, Marc 19, 
Mr. Guild recalled, and cross-examined by Mr. Lioyp. 
The net revenue for the year ending May, 1864, was £4733 9s. 5d., after 
deducting the interest, which amounted to £1075 14s. 1d. For the year 
ending May, 1865, the surplus revenue was £4908 3s. 8d., after deducting 
£1285 13s, 1d. for interest ; and for the year ending May, 1866, the surplus 
revenue was £3524 83., the interest being £1271 lls. 6d. In 1865-66, 
£529 4s. 8d. was put down for depreciation of works and pipes. Nothing 
was carried to the accumulated fund that year. For the year ending May,| 
1865, the amount allowed for depreciation was £1536 19s., and for the accu-| 
mulated fund, £195 5s. 8d. Supposing the same proportion had been adopted} 
in the year 1865-66 for deterioration and accumulated fund, the available! 
surplus would have been £1200 less. } 
Mr. Hawxstey: £1700 less. 
Witness : There was £999 more of depreciation-fund in 1865 than in 1866 ;' 
and there was £195 accumulated fund in 1865—nothing in 1866. It was about 
£1200 that we deducted from the apparent surplus revenue. 
Cross-examination resumed: The dividend declared in 1866 was £2 10s. ' 
per share, the gross being £3125; for the two years previously it was £3750, | 
making a less allowance for depreciation and accumulated fund by £1200.| 
If they had taken that off it would have amounted to nearly £1 per share.' 
Withcut reducing the amount which was written off, they could not have’ 
declared the dividend they did. There was no fixed principle of writing off,! 
but an arbitrary mode adopted from time totime, There was no deprecia-! 
tion for the years 1866-67 or 1867-68. The only item charged to the accu-' 
mulated fund in those years was £206 4s. 5d. In the rectified account 
produced yesterday £284 for directors fees did not appear as expenditure.! 
It was excluded because 1 do not think it isa fair and reasonable charge,! 
looking to the circumstances under which this commission is to take over the. 
property. The commissioners pay for no direction, and to them the property| 
is worth £284 more than what appears in the balance-sheet. ae 
Mr. Lioyp: But the value of the property would have been less if there! 
had been no directior, I suppose ? 4 
Witness: Ido not. know. It has been well managed from beginning to’ 
end. a 
Cross-examination continued : The average of the repairs of service-pipes 
for the three years preceding 1867-68 was £288 per annum, and the amount! 
in 1868 was £106 7s. 7d. Under the head of ‘‘General expenses,’”’ items of! 
repairs from time to time appear, and there may probably be a portion of, 
those repairs applicable to the service-pipes. In 1868 the item of ‘‘ General; 
expenses” connected with repairs was £171 16s., but Ido not know what 
portion of that may be for service-pipes. It is very possible, also, that there| 
may be a portion of the general wages account .applicable to service-pipes.| 
In the year ending May, 1865, the general expenses amounted to £720 9s. 1d., 
of which I find expended in material, and I presume applied to repairs, 
£382 10s. In 1866 the general expenses were £913 16s. 8d.; in 1867,| 
£504 8s. 1d.; and in 1868, £579 14s. 3d. There is nothing charged for) 
“* Horses and keep” in 1868; in the previous year it was £167 3s, 2d., and, 
the year before that £230. My impression is that in 1868 we gave up) 
keeping horses, and the expense of cartage was distributed over the general! - 
expenditure. The debts due by the company, including their mortgage debt, | 
in 1867 were £34,680 11s. In 1868 that item had been reduced by the pay- | 
ment of the mortgage debt to £3874 15s., at which it stands in the balance- 
sheet for that year. The £34,680 is made up as follows :—Debentures, | 
£19,800; private loans, £5100; open accounts, £3075 5s. ; and bills payable, 
£6705 6s. I do not know why the loans were called * private loans.” I 
think they were in place of debentures. | 
| 
| 





Mr. Hawxsuzy : I suppose they were unsecured ? 
Mr. Luoyp: No; they were secured by the guarantee af the directors. 
Mr. Hawxkstey: But unsecured as regards the Act of Parliament. They 
were not secured under the Act ? 

Mr. Litoyp: No; they were in excess of their borrowing powers con- 
siderably. | 

Witness: They were in excess of the £20,000. | 

Cross-examination continued: On the 11th of February £5000 was paid) 
to the British Linen Company, and £6000 on the 16th. I am not in a posi-| 
tion to say that they were in respect of two promissory notes, as I have never, 
had my attention directed to that. The entry is simply—‘ By bills payable 
to British Linen Company, £5000; to ditto, £6000.” Then there are some! 
other private loans, amounting in the whole to £5000. The debentures were} 
paid off on the 15th of May—£19,800. Those payments were made from) 
the proceeds of the new shares issued under the Act obtained a short time) 
before to raise capital to the extent of £50,000. That would leave a balance) 
beyond the debts paid off of £14,200. There is no difficulty in accounting) 
for what has become of the balance. If you examine the accounts and lvok| 
at the balance-sheet for that year, as adjusted upon a proper principle, rs) 
will find thet a large sum of profit has been expended by the directors. T ney| 
had applied these profits, instead of putting them into their pockets, in ex- 
tending the works and in an adjustment of the accounts. The balance-sheet 
will show what became of that £14,200. There was £12,450 in the bank, as 
credit there. Iam willing to take Mr. Gilson’s figures as to those balances. 

Mr. Giison: Those at that time. I do not know from the rest. 

Witness : It would be necessary to go through the cash-book for a 





ber, and take the drafts in and payments at that date. 
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Cross-examination continued: I forget, at this moment, what bonus was 
paid to the shareholders in September, 1868. Very probably it was £7500. 
It was paying the shareholders a part of the undivided profit which had been 
expended on the works. 

Mr. Luoyp: The balance, I suppose, remains to be handed over, whatever 
balance that leaves > 
|| Witness: I understand they will adjust their accounts among themselves ; 
|| but that has nothing to do with the present question. 

Mr. Luoyp: But supposing that they had not expended out of revenue 
that sum which they have taken as bonus in preceding years, how then 
would you justify that appropriation? 

Witness: I do not think it was an improper adjustment; and I think it 
does not enter into the present question. A subject is handed over at a cer- 
tain value ascertained by the arbitrators, what they consider as a fair annual 
return for that value is the annuities they fix. These annuities are distributed 
over the capital stock, and that cogital stock being more or less does not 
affect the commission. 

Cross-examination continued : My attention has not been directed to the 
per centage of interest paid on the advances. Before I can answer the 
question as to how the shares which were originally £23 15s, 5d. are now 
worth £84 2s. 9d., you will require to follow out a little the process by which 
I arrive at that. I distinctly stated that in the results brought out by me I 
\|excluded the sum written off from year to year for depreciation; that I 
brought back to revenue the meter-rents, allowing sumsin my estimation 
}| fair and reasonable; and that the result brought out upon that principle, and 
also including the accumulated fund, shows there was an undivided profit in 
May, 1868, belonging to the shareholders, of £60 per share. Whatever sums 
should be written off for depreciation or deterioration in the estimation of 
skilled witnesses, will, of course, affect that sum more or less. 

Mr. Lioyp: I think you book it for the whole period that there was 
£3 14s. 11d. undivided for each share ? 

Witness: It is a simple rule-of-three operation. The average balance 
brought out is £196,648, equal to an annual average of £4683, or £3 14s, 11d. 
per annum. You cannot apply the ordinary principle of capitalization here, 
where a party has been, according to this view, kept out of what he was 
entitled to for 40 years. The sum actually divided up to May, 1868, was 
£121,279 10s., being an average of £2887, equal per share to £2 6s, 2d. 
| That deducted from the £3 14s. 11d. gives £1 8d. 9d. per share, which for 
the 40 years amounts to £60. (Witness repeated his evidence of the previous 
day, showing how the value of the shares had increased.) The value of the 
land upon which the works are erected is £37,034 6s. 6d. 

Mr. Luoyp: So that after taking the benefit of the revenue which has 
been earned, aud making up in that way, by your manipulation, £84 2s. 6d., 
you then add the value of the land which was necessary to the earning of that 
revenue? 

Witness: The increased value which has accrued during 40 years, by rea- 
son of the progress of the town, and the advantageous situation of the works. 
That sum is irrespective of the buildings upon the land, which are valued 
separately. In the year ending May, 1865, the gas sold was 82,378,689 cubic 
feet, to which is to be added 7,504,500 cubic feet consumed by the public 
lamps, making 89,883,189 cubic feet. For the year ending May, 1866, the 
gas sold to the public was 90,957,948 cubic feet—an increase of 8,600,000— 
and the public lamps 8,173,000 cubic feet. The total gas sold in 1867 was 
105,142,002 cubic feet, and in 1868, 105,236,202; in that year there was 
practically no increase. We have no meters for the public lamps. 

By Mr. Hawxstey: The price was 5s. 4d. in 1868, and 4s, 11a., on an ave- 
rage, in 1867. ‘There were two classes—public works and private consumers. 

Cross-examination resumed : In the year ending May, 1865, the per centage 
of unaccounted-for gas was 24°272 per cent.; in 1866, 22°320; in 1867, 
22°805; and 1868, 25-790. 

Re-examined by Mr. Davison: Beginning in 1849, for three years the 
price was 6s., for ten years after that 5s. 6d., then for four years 4s. 10d., 
then 4s, 8d. for a year and a half, 5s. 2d. for half a year, and last year 5s, 4d. 
The average for the 20 years being 5s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. In the year 
1868 there was a diminution in the consumption by the public works of no 
less than 1,885,200 cubic feet, but trade in Dundee was in a state of stagna- 
tion at the time. Discounts are given to large consumers. In 1868 there 
was an absolute diminution of £500 in money from the consumption in public 
works alone. The quantity consumed in round numbers was 25 millions in 
1866-67, and 23 miilions in 1867-68. Ihave had a table prepared, showing 
the rectified revenue account for the years 1864 to 1868 inclusive, giving on 
the one hand the expenditure, and on the other the gas sold, meter-rents, 
coke, and tar. [Handed in.] The balance of revenue in the year 1864 was 
£8625; in 1865, £9260; in 1866, £6700; in 1867, £6023; and in 1868, 
£9864. In 1867 the expenses were £25,000. Coals cost £17,071, as com- 
pared with £14,946 in 1868. The gas sold produced £25,900 in 1867, whereas 
in 1868 it was £27,545. In 1866 there wasa total expenditure of £21,594, 
and coals were £13,225. The gas sold produced £22,815, In that year the 
sum put down for wages is considerably in excess of any other year—£3559, 
as compared with the next highest figure in these years—viz., 1865, £2857. 
The wages in 1868, under the management of Mr. Macrae, being £270410s. 9d. 
In giving the price of coals for those four years, I desire to rectify an error I 
made yesterday, in stating that in 1868 the price was £1 3s. 1ld.; it should 
be £1 3s, 2id.; in 1867 it was £1 3s. 03d.; in 1866, 18s. 43d.; in 1865, 
18s. 103d. ; in 1864, 193. 2d. In 1868, 13,049 tons of coal were carbonized, 
and 213 tons used for fuel, making a gross of 13,262 tons. In 1867 there 
were 14,127 tons of coal carbonized, and 1660 used for fuel. 

By Mr. Luoyp: I cannot tell whether we consumed the coke in 1868 
instead of selling it as surplus product. 

Mr. Davison: The result to look at really is, that there was £9864 of 
net revenue made out in this way, as against £6073 in 1867. We get back 
to that after all. 

Re-examination continued: I am not practically acquainted with the sub- 
ject, but I do not see what use horses are at gas-works, I do not come here 
as a gas valuer, but as an accountant purely. The calculations I have made 
have been taken from the figures in the balance-sheet. Up to 1867 the com- 
pany had power to borrow £20,000 only. In point of fact they had bor- 
rowed a considerable sum in excess, and the interest which appears in the 
years 1861-66 is the interest on the £20,000, and partly on something in 
excess; but in 1868 all the mortgage is paid off, and the concern is to be 
handed over free of all debt, so that they will receive £3577 13s. 10d. plus 
£1062 for interest, and so on in all future years, In going through the 
accounts I find that the sum written off for deterioration and rent of meters 
is an arbitrary sum. 

Mr. Lioyp: A uniform per centage of 3 per cent. 

Re-examination resumed: In 1838 there was available for dividend 
£4016 10s, 10d., but only £2500 was divided. In 1840 there was an error 
apparent of £846, which was to the good in the previous year, and instead of 
that being divided, it was credited to the accumulated fund. Again, in 1843, 
£2000 was written off the value of the pipes and works, in addition to the 














ordinary deterioration of £865. In the next year—1844—£1800 was written 
off in the same way. In 1846 there was £4633 available for dividend, but 
we only divided £2500. I understand it is usual to carry meter-rents to 
revenue. In the results I have brought out I have not taken the whole of 
the meter-rents. I have written off for depreciation upon them £15,006 13s., 
leaving the sum of £13,801 of meter-rents brought back to revenue, and 
then, of course, raising the value of the meters to something like £18,000, 
which, looking at the large number of meters, is not an excessive estimate. 

By Mr. Hawkstey: My calculation has nothing to do with the rectifica- 
tion of the annual accounts. What I have given applies only to the esti- 
mated value of the shares. 

Re-examination resumed: I have taken the balance-sheet as the com- 
pany made it out, and put it in what I think is the right shape. I have 
simply excluded the three items I mentioned yesterday, In arriving at the 
amount for retorts I have allowed all the sums written off in the annual 
accounts—£10,243 3s. 5d. 

By Mr. Lioyp: In my estimate I leave the sum expended on the retorts 
in the expenditure. 

Re-examination resumed: The premiums on the shares sold were carried 
to profit and loss by the company—£2100—and I left them there. 

Mr. Hawxrns: I see in 1866 the wages are £3559, as against £2606 in 
1867. Will you account for the difference ? 

Witness : It is difficult for me to account for this in detail, for the wages 
were spread over the different departments. I would put it, in the ordinary 
way, to better management and economy of labour. I think the wages in 
1866 are excessive in proportion to the production over 1865. : 

Mr. Hawxstey: There is another point which needs explanation. For 
the last year the “‘ expenses in production and realization of secondary pro- 
ducts’’ are much less than before; so that if you add £774 under that head 
to £3559 for wages, there will not be any very great difference betweenjthat 
and adding £1182 to £2606, and the difference of what you call increased 
economy becomes diminished to £500. 

Witness: Well, it is possible, putting them in that way. Very probably 
the allocation of the wages may have been different under one management 
from what it was under the other. In 1866 the total wages in all departments 
was £5513 193. 1d.; in 1867, £5115 17s, 3d.; in 1868, £4479 33.; so that 
there was an actual diminution. 

Mr. Hawkstey: But during a part of 1867 you got rid of the horses and 
the people who attended to them. 

Mr. Luioyp: And just ask him, sir, whether they laid as many pipes and 
services in that year. 

Witness: I have no knowledge of that. Take 1865, adding to the £2857 
for wages £1136, brings you much nearer to the succeding year, upon which, 
taking one item alone, there would appear to be a remarkable difference. 

Mr. W. Mackensie, examined by Mr. Gates. 

I am an accountant in Glasgow. i have made a minute examination 
of the books of the Dundee Gas Company. I have heard the evidence that 
Mr. Guild has given. I have arrived at the same results practically. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ltoyp: Both Mr. Guild and myself made separate 
examinations, but our results coincided. 

R. P. Spice, Esq., examined by Mr. Davison. 

I am a gas engineer, and have been engaged for about 20 years in design- 
ing and carrying out the erection of gas-works. I have also held gas-works 
on lease nearly as large as Dundee. During that period I have been con- 
siderably employed in valuations of this description. I think it was in 
August of last year that I first went to Dundee, but I have been there many 
times since. have carefully examined the works, and also the books, 
showing the business they were carrying on. I had access to the whole of 
the books, and ali the details that I required I have examined. It is impos- 
sible to conceive a better situation for gas-works. The works themselves are 
in very good working condition. The capacity is more than is required; 
there is surplus power. The works are at the lowest level of the district, 
close to the docks. There is a railway into the coal-stores of the company, 
which is a very great advantage. There are 155 single rétorts in beds of 
three. On the 11th of November, 1868, an unusually large proportion of 
those retorts were new. I should think between two-thirds and three-fourths 
had never been fired, and the remainder were in very good working order. 

By Mr. Hawks ey: I think the size of the retorts was 22 or 26 inches, 
but I cannot recollect which. They were flattish D retorts, rather a large 
size. I think they were 8 ft. 6 in. long, exclusive of the mouthpiece. 

Examination resumed: I know what these 155 retorts were capable of 
doing. There were more retorts than were necessary by 53. 

By Mr. Hawksvey: I take into account the largest consumption on any 
one day. I ascertained the largest make in 24 hours, and found that the 
number of retorts required to produce that quantity was 102. 

Examination resumed: I found that each retort produced in a regular way 
7000 feet in 24 hours; and if you multiply the 7000 by 102 you will have 
the largest quantity made. The actual quantity made was 764,100 feet ; that 
is in excess of 7000 feet, showing they were worked harder just then, That 
was in the mid-winter of 1867, the 26th or 28thof December; about that time. 

By Mr. Hawkins: I had the fact from the manager that he never had 
more than 102 retorts in use. If I had arrived at that by calculation, I 
should have allowed him a few more. But it often happens that we do work 
retorts in mid-winter a little sharp, to avoid putting a fire under clay retorts 
for a short time and then dropping them—the practical reason being that it 
is injurious. 

By Mr. Hawxster: As they were working in the summer, it would have 
required 109 retorts. 

ixamination resumed: If I had founded my results upon the capacity of 
the retorts which I then saw at work, taking into account the material bein 
manufactured and the mode of manufacture adopted by the ma r, 
should have said they were capable of making more than 7000 feet ; but in 
the ordinary way that was fair, good work. 

Mr. Davison: You have no reason to doubt that the manager is correct in 
saying that 102 retorts did produce 764,000 feet ? 

Mr. Luoyp: The books are against him, that is all. 

Mr. Davison: It is too bad not to allow me to use a book, and then to turn 
round and say the books contradict a statement. 

Witness : I am quite sure that if the manager misinformed me, he did not 
do it intentionally. 

Examination continued: I did not go to Dundee till August, 1868, and 
therefore I could not have had the information prior to December, 1867. 

By Mr. Haw«s ey : I ascertained by my own information that the retorts 
would produce 7000 feet each, quite independent of the manager. I saw 
that the charges were very light, and that the retorts were capable of making 
more by simply increasing the quantity put into them, at the heat to which 
they were being worked. 

Examination resumed: The greater part of the gasholders were in very 
good condition. There were two old ones at Scouring Burn. Of the large 
gasholders one was almost new, and two others practically as good as new. 
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Their capacity was considerably in excess of what is usually allowed for the 
storeage of gas. I allow usually three-fourths of the greatest make. 

By Mr. Hawxstey: I made out that of the total contents there was about 
400,000 feet in excess. The total capacity is 970,000 feet. 
Examination resumed: Including the two gasholders at Scouring Burn, the 
lcapacity would be 990,000 feet. There are two gasholders of 370,500 feet 
capacity ; one of 169,500; two of 32,550; and one of 25,008. The purifying 
surface is just about enough. You can hardly call it deficient, but I should 
like to put a little more to it. The principal defect about the — con- 
sists in the smallness of the mains leading to and from them. 
some enlargement and revision of the mode of working. The condensers also 
require extending—there is not condensing power enough. The alterations 
in the purifying and condensing departments would require an outlay of 
£1600, There is scarcely an exception that gas companies go on increasing 


On the contrary, there is a strong probability of its increasing. I have dealt 
with it at 6 per cent. annually in my valuation. I think that is decidedly 
within the mark. With the expenditure I have spoken of there is capacity 
in the works to meet that increasing demand for several years tocome. I 
never went over the works in the time before Mr. Macrae. When I was 
there I never saw gas-works better managed than they were—more methodical, 
more orderly, or more precise. Everything was managed, I may say, by 
clockwork. When the time came, the charges were drawn to the minute. 


the natural result of change of management. 

Mr. Davison: You mean that new brooms sweep clean ? 

Witness ; A man of ability comes in the place of man who displayed a great 
want of ability. 

Examination continued : The saving in coal would represent £1248 5s. 6d. 
in money, and the additional gas would represent a sum of £1815 ds. 6d. 
That is the value at cost price. There were 1121 tons less carbonized in one 
year than another, and there were 14} million cubic feet of gas made addi- 
tional over the former year. No engineer would doubt that fact. It is con- 
sistent with the management I saw going on. 

By Mr. Hawxstxy: There were 10,900 and some odd feet made per ton. 
All cannel coal was used, and some of a richer kind. 

Mr. Davison: From an examination of the books, and bringing your expe- 
rience to bear upon what those books showed as the result of the former 
working, what could you say for the old management ? 

Mr. Luoyp: Really it is very hard to ask the witness to say that. 

Witness : I say that is clear upon the face of the case. 

Examination continued: The change in the management affected the coals 
bought in two ways. In the first place, the former manager did not get out 
of the coal the gas which he ought. The retorts were worked (I state that as 
the result of inquiries) irregularly, and the coals not being properly car- 
bonized, the result would be a decrease in production. The present manager 
worked his retorts at a high heat very systematically. No barrel of coals was 
allowed to pass out of the sheds without being weighed, and this was one part 
of the difference between the system pursued by Mr. Macrae and the want of 
system (whether rightly or wrongly) which marked the administration of the 
|former manager. Mr. Macrae also ceased to _ coals to heat his retorts, 
and, consequently, he required less coal, but had less coke for sale. Thecon- 
sumption of coal for fuel in 1868 was something over 200 tons, whereas in 
1867 it was 1100 tons. The illuminating power was in round numbers 26 
candles up to the 11th of November, 1868. 

Mr. Hawxstey: The difference is about £1000 a year. 
£2000 a year, and against that the coke fell nearly £1000. 
Witness: There is another element which comes into play—that is the 
question of keeping horses to carry out the coke, which was saved by the new 
— That would, therefore, be an amount which would come in aid of 
the return for coke. I have no figures before me concerning the employment 
of horses in the previous year for carrying out the coke. It might have cost 
them £500, whereas it cost them nothing in this case. Had there been any 
horses when I was there I should have valued them. I have prepared a 
valuation, which I hand in, as follows :— 
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their sale, and I see no reason to suppose that Dundee will be that exception. | 


The increase in the make of gas with a smaller quantity of coal, in 1868, was | 





That valuation is founded upon the earnings of the year 1868, having regard 
to the capacity of the works for earning more than they were then worked 
up to, with certain deductions and additions for those matters for which I 
think they require money spent upon them, and for which I think they 
ought to take credit for that which they are in excess. The gas-rental is 
the actual receipt of the year, as stated in the company’s book, up to the 
31st of May, 1868—that is, the end of the company’s financial year. I have 
never heard it questioned that meter-rents should be taken as revenue—it is 
universal, I also take the coke account, and the residual products. The 
price for rectified naphtha—white naphtha—when I made my inquiries into 
the company’s affairs was ls. per gallon. I should say the price now would 


By Mr. Luoyp: I have not separated the proportion of naphtha out of the |. 
£2062 6s. 10d. 

Examination resumed: The expenditure for coals is the actual figure. 
The amount for lime is a proper sum for the purpose of dealing with the 
amount of gas made. ‘‘ Retorts and setting”’ is 2 reduced amount—the fact 
being that a great number of retorts were replaced, whether worn out or not 
I do not know: but a greater number than would be required for the year’s 
working were put in that year. 

Mr. Davison : Is the £350 calculated upon a proper proportion for retorts 
working 102 or 106 in the busy times? 

Witness : I know, and every gasman must know, as a fact, that if you 
renew half the retorts*in one year you do quite enough—more than can be 
expected to be incurred in the way of expenses under that head; £350 would 
amply keep those retorts in order and leave a balance. Three years is the 
commonly accepted life of a clay retort, but I have only put down two years, 
‘‘Repairs of service-pipes”’ I have put down at £36 7s. 7d. The charge for 
service-pipes, not for repairs, in the company’s accounts is £106 7s. 7d., and 
I have struck off £70 from that as being applicable to new service-pipes— 
that is, to the extension of the company’s business, which is not a charge 
upon revenue, but a charge against capital. ‘Wages on gas-making”’ is a 
matter of account as it stands in the company’s books, and is a fair state of 
things. ‘* Wages on account of secondary products” is without the horses ; 
that is the expense which was incurred. ‘‘ General expenses” are sundries, 
spent in the maintenance of the works. ‘ Meter repairs”’ is sufficient. 

Mr. Davison: I see in the previous year there was £392 12s. 3d. 

Witness: A great many of the meters had been reconstructed so as to 
comply with the Salesof Gas Act. There were no meter-rents till 1867-68, as 
the company had more money than they knew what to do with. On “ Rents, 
feu duties, &c.,” there is an increase on 1867, but they did not pay an old 
lady an annuity of £465 in that year. 

Mr. Hawxstey: Then she has not had anything for a good many years. 
This is a matter of some little importance, because it should not have come 
in here. Anything that is terminable should have been valued according to 
the period during which it will last, and be taken off the gross amount, 

Mr. Davison: However, it is against us; but it appears she did not 
begin to get it till 1865. 

Mr. Hawkstey: But it does not appear there. It is only £78 in 1865, 
£76 in 1866, £84 in 1867, and then all at once £123. 

Mr. Hawkrns: The charge is properly made now. 

Mr. Davison: Yes. 

Examination resumed: ‘‘ Assessments and taxes” I have taken exclusive 
of income-tax, because if I had not taken that out the owners would have 
had to pay twice, as it would be income-tax upon the annuities. ‘* Salaries” 
I have taken as they appear in the books. The “‘ Discounts’’ were actually 
allowed and taken off. The ‘** Bad debts” were written off in that year, 
though it is an excess. It is a large sum to write off. If I had wished to be 
cavilling with the figures I might not have allowed that, I should have 
claimed to put on £250 as a fair sum. That would have been enough from 
my past experience and the past experience of this company. The most I 
have allowed for bad debts, in any case, was 1 per cent. on the gas-rental, 
which would work out to £275. The price of coal at Dundee is now, 
understand, 53. less than in 1868, the commissioners having entered into a 
contract. 

Mr. Luorp: Who told you so? 

Witness : I heard it from several officers of the company. 

Mr. Davison (to Mr. Lloyd): When will you produce your contract? 

Mr. Lroyp: When the proper time comes. 

Mr. Davison: I call upon you now. I do not want you to produce them | 
all, or to put you to any trouble, but if you object I call upon you to produceit. | 

Mr. Hawxstey: If you do, that will be ex post facto. 

Mr. Davison: Evidence of knowledge of the cost of coal in Dundee, I 
should have thought, might have been given without a contract. My learned | | 
friend cross-examines to previous years, picks out the year in which the | 
price of gas is the lowest, when we are getting 4s. 10d., and then applies the | 
cost of the coal and the amount of gas made from it to that price, and no | 
doubt hereafter will seek to say that it is idle to found upon the year 1868; 
that you ought to take an average of years, or at any rate that the other years || 
were evidence to show that is a year you cannot trust to. Surely I may 
answer in this way—‘‘ You cannot have it all to yourself in that way, || 
because in this year the price of coal was exceptionally high.” | 

After some further conversation, | 

Mr. John Moir was called, and examined by Mr. Davison. 

Iam one of the commissioners of Dundee. Iam not much acquainted 
with the way things are managed at the gaz-works, not having had long ex- | 
perience. We laid in stores of coal of various sorts as soon as we got into pos- | 
session. I do not know what we are paying for ccal. For my own coalI| 
pay a little less than I did in 1867. 

Mr. Davison: Do you know from your manager what you are paying for | 
coal ? 

Witness : I do not. 

Mr. Luoyp objected to any statement of the manager. 

A long conversation ensu:d, and it was ultimately agreed that the letter- 
book should be put in containing copies of the lett-rs on which the contracts 
were founded. 

Mr. Spice recalled, and examined by Mr. Davison, 

I believe the actual saving in coals is 53. 03d. per ton, and I say that it is 
a fair sum to claim two-thirds of that as representing the average state of 
circumstances, and as representing the general market value of such coals as 
are used at the Dundee Gas- Works. That works out to £2133 on the quantity. 
I have added £730 as the increase of rental for the current year at 6 per 
cent., of which ten months are actually gone. The profit would then be 
£12,987 83. 10d. In addition to the 102 retorts, I allow 10 per cent. margin 
and still have 39 left. Ido not think any gentleman would quarrel with 
the value of the retorts, which I put down at £45 per retort. 1 have taken 
13 benches, 3 to a bench, which is a fair and liberal surplus power for that 
work. The £45 per retort represents the retorts complete, with the 
retort-benches and the house in which they are placed, with the roof over 












































| one-third of the gross working expenses. 
; As to the leakage, some gentlemen acting with me | 
;j¢laim to have 25 per cent. ial object in doing it—to keep down the apparent profit, they bein 

||there would be a saving of over 18 million cubic feet of gas, which, taking it pt a wee . J P PP eed J 
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ings in which they are placed. ‘There is one gasholder in excess, which 
I put down at £7000, the actual cost being £7600 or £7700. There 
is land enough to produce more than twice the quantity of gas than is pro- 
duced. I assume £12,000 for it, and then take 5 per cent. interest upon that, 


put down the usual sum of 10 per cent. for compulsory sale, which is almost 
universal—that is, upon the annual revenue of the concern. On the other 
side we must have a depreciation-fund, the usual rate for which is 1 per 
cent. upon such portion of the property as would have to be maintained and 
reinstated at different intervals of time—such things as are not covered up 
and taken care of, and kept out of the ordinary wear and tear. That I take 
on £80,000. I put down interest on £7000 working capital, because the con- 
cern will not go alone; it must have capital to provide coals for the first three 
or four months working. While in the hands of the new tenant, you must 
have money enough at your bankers to pay your way until you begin to re- 
ceive yourrent. I took £7000, because it represents four months working— 
It is an established rule with us 
to claim it or allow it. 
IT admit it might be reduced one-half, and if so, 


at the least price in the world—viz., 2s, 6d.—would come to a considerable 


} sum. I therefore prefer being liberal, and surrendering it to the commis- 


sioners buying the works. I admit at the same time that I could not effect 
that saving without expending some money; and as the commissioners have 
plenty, and I have none, they can spend the money and get the profit. I do 
not think there is so much the matter with the mains in Dundee as with the 
|service-pipes, to which I believe a great deal of the leakage is owing; and I 
jthink £1500 is ample to put the thing in good working order, and make 
jit earn more than I have estimated. For annuities, I have put down 
£14,120 12s, 2d., which is what I make to be the net value of the undertaking 
\to those who have got it. If a had to pay in yearly annuities, they would 
jnever lose any money; but, on the contrary, their profits would be in excess 
|of the sum I have set down as the net value. I state that as my own honest 
opinion. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Luoyp: Every part of the works is well situated 
with reference to the other parts. The retort-houses are in a much better 
po than the new one which was begun to be built by the former manager. 
|I never saw gas-works yet but that, if I had to rebuild them, I could improve 
|them; but I find no fault with these works—they are generally well adopted 
|for what they have todo. I assume it is a great advantage to have the coals 
|brought in the railway trucks quite into the stores. I assume there is a con- 
tract or arrangement between the railway on the one part and the gas com- 
|pany on the other—their interests being mutual. An improvement is 
|wanted in the mode of delivering the gas into the purifiers, so that the 
leircuit can be performed. The maximum power of the purifier is equal to the 
maximum make in 1867—viz., 764,100 feet. More gas could be purified if 
(the condensing portion could do it. You must take the two together, because 
they are worked together. If the condensers were in good order, I should say 
'800,000 or 900,000 feet could be purified. There are no wet-lime purifiers 
there. I do not think the condenser was adapted to more than perhaps 
\500,000 feet in 24 hours, whereas it was really doing 761,000. I took the 
\figures from the manager and from the books of the company. The gas was, 
therefore, imperfectly condensed, and so much the more work would be put 
jupon the purifiers. The consequence would be that the lime would have to 
|be changed oftener. If you have an inefficient condenser, you send matters 
linto the purifier which would otherwise never reach there; so that the 
purifier has its own proper function to perform, and the function of the con- 
\denser too, It is either a 10-inch or an 8-inch pipe leading both into and 
out of the purifier. One pipe is not enough to carry all that gas. The pipes 





‘in the condenser were too near together; there was not air enough round 
}|them. It would be a good condenser if it was supplemented by a scrubber ; 





jbut it would do very well as it is if the stream of gas was broken into two or 
ithree, and passed through a series of small pipes instead of passing through 
‘one small pipe only. To remedy this the expense would be covered by about 
|£1500. The exhauster is sufficient for all the work required, and would do more; 
|but I think it would be desirable, in the course of another year or so, to put up 
another exhauster. 
go through a by-pass. would certainly be better to have two exhausters 
now. I should think it very likely the exhauster had been out of order, but 
I never heard that it had. It is one of Jones’s. Ithought it was very small, 
but Mr. Macrae said it was a good machine, and never was any trouble to 
him. Supposing Mr. Macrae died, I dare say there are other Macraes; they 
would not leave it to the former manager. 
me, I think, to see what I could do for them. Ido not think they would 
have had such good results as they have had if the former management had 
goneon. Where the old company made ls. 9d. profit per 1000 feet of gas 
sold 7 bad management, Mr. Macrae would have made 23., or 2s. 6d. 
may be. 

Mr. Lioyp: Supposing in the year 1864-65 the net profit per 1000 feet of 
gas sold was Is. 9°19d., and that last year—that is, in the year of the excel- 
lent management of Mr. Macrae—it has been 1s. 9°36d., will you say that is 
very material ? 

Witness: I must look into the details before I give a proper answer. I 
think I could very likely throw a little more light on the subject. 


ton of coal—10,900 and some odd feet—is in accordance with ordinary proper 
management. I made it my business to compare Dundee with another town 
not far off—viz., Perth—and found the result corresponded strictly with the 
reeults which have now been referred #%. In Perth they patent 7900 feet 
from a similar class of cannel. The gas is very much the same in quantity, 
and the management is similar. The quantity of gas made or appearing to 
be made appears upon the station-meter. I looked at the water-line of the 
meter, and found it correct as indicated by the gas. If the station-meter 
registered incorrectly, the amount of gas made would be different—either 
more or less. 

Mr. Luoyp: Would not the quantity of gas made from a ton of coals 
depend in some degree upon whether you are content with the lower quantity 
of gas produced instead of the higher? 

Witness: It would depend upon the fact that, if you took out everything 
the coals contained, you would .reduce the illuminating power beyond what 
it would be if you were satisfied with a fair quantity. If you chose to lower 
your illuminating power you could apparently get more gas out of a ton of 
coals, but I should call it bad management. A photometer would be required 
to ascertain whether the illuminating power came up to a certain amount or 
not. In comparing the quantity of gas produced per ton of coals one year 
with another, the illuminating power of both periods ought to be known. 
There were between 6 million and 7 million cubic feet of gas more sold in the 


year 1867, because it is unreliable in every way; there were two men con- 





year ending May, 1868, than in the year ending May, 1866. I eliminate the | 
' producing 7000 feet. The returns came from the station-meter. IfI said 
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them; that is about half for retorts and half for the cost of the ‘build- corned. I tried to ascertain the last clear year of the former management 


which comes to £1037 15s., and gives a gross revenue of £14,025 3s. 10d. I | mode used in England, with an Argand burner of the description employed 





Cross-examination continued: I believe the quantity of gas produced per | 
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and the first clear year of the present. I found the gy oy was 
the same in both cases, so far as the books can inform me. é fishtail 
burner, I think, was used for the test; not the Argand. The burner is used 
which suits the particular kind of gas tested. You could not test it by the 


there. You can have acircular burner adapted to cannel gas. I do not 
know Mr. Ray at all, or that he is the manager of very extensive works in 
Glasgow. I do not speak disrespectfully of Mr. Ray—I only speak of him as 
the manager of these works. I have no unfriendly feeling towards him, but 
I cannot help dealing with facts. When I said that the company had more 
money than they knew what to do with, I meant that I had come to that 
conclusion when they wrote off £2000, and then £1800 and £1500, without 
any reason. ; 

Mr. Hawxsizgy: At present I have it in my mind that those were merely 
operations on paper—that is, the money did not go into the pockets of the 
proprietors, but into the works ; so that it was, after all, a mere operation on 
paper, not affecting anybody. 

Mr. Luoyp: Did you not know at the time the operations were done there 


threatened with competition ? 

Wiiress: I do not know what the motives were—the motives are not 
entered in the book. 

Mr. Luoyp: Having so much money that they did not know what to do 
with it, they raised £50,000 more. Do you not think it would have been 
better to pay off the floating debt ? 

Witness: It was there way of doing it. 
been chairman. 

Cross-examination continued: I have not estimated what the average would 
be for “ Retorts and settings” for a series of years, but I say a year 
would keep them in perfect order. I also say that £30 is quite enough for 
service-pipes, as all extension of plant is essentially capital. The sums put 
down in the balance-sheets for ‘‘ New service-pipes,” &c., did not apply to}! 
service-pipes actually laid in those years, but pipes bought. They were taken | | 
into stock, and nobody knows to what extent the pipes were used in the year |! 
in which they were bought and paid for. I should say that altogether there | - 
would be from 16,000 to 20,000 service-pipes laid down. I do not know the | | 
condition they were in, but I can only assume, from the leakage being as it 
was, that they were defective to the extent of £1500. The item of ‘ Salaries, | 

! 


I should not have done so if I had 





£550 11s. 6d.,” does not include directors fees, because they would not have 
to be paid any more. I think the Act of Parliament ought to have contained 
a provision for the retiring directors, but there is no compensation to officers 
at all. Ido not think the directors ought to be thrown down to the ground 
all at once, therefore they prefer the benefit of it in the amount being paid | 
to the annuities. 
Mr. Luoyp: If they get the £14,000. | 
Witness : 1 think they will. 
| 





Cross-examination continued: I have never seen the register of the present | | 
shareholders. I know that casualties occur from explosions sometimes, so 
that the profits from the gas are occasionally rather liquidated by accidents of | 
that kind, but I think the £800 I have allowed for depreciation and contin- 
gencies will be sufficient to cover them. One per cent. on the £80,000 would 
be the depreciation-fund. | 

By Mr. Hawkrys: One-fourth of the depreciation fund—£200—would be 
enough for contingencies. |! 

Cross-examination resumed: I have seen the mains here and there in |} 
Dundee as they have been casually exposed. They range from 1 inch up to | | 
18 inches. Of 18-inch mains there are 2640 yards; 14-inch, 172 yards; || 
12-inch, 1049 yards; 10-inch, 3098 yards; 9-inch, 3346 yards; 8-incb, 1887 I} 
yards ; 7-inch, 2233 yards; 6-inch, 2643 yards; 5-inch, 1980 yards; 44-inch, | 
434 yards; 4-inch, 11,061 yards; 34-inch, 426 yards; 3}-inch, 15,447 yards; | 


| 3-inch, 16,061 yards; 24-inch, 1326 yards; 2-inch, 25,643 yards; 14-inch, | 


| 21,744 yards; 1}-inch, 3718 yards; and 1l-inch, 17,104 yards. 


Supposing the exhauster got out of order, the gas would | 
M s 3 S | not charged anything for increase of business. 


The con- | 

sumption of gas is just about equal to the system of mains as itis. You will |; 
have to allow a little for mains. I have not allowed anything, because I || 
have not charged. anything for prospective increase. I have only charged | 
the value of the works. I would charge the 6 per cent. in addition. I have 
If the mains had been in | 

excess, I must have charged something for them. The gas is delivered from |; 


| the works at a pressure—if my memory is correct—not exceeding 18/10ths. ' 


| 50 per cent. 
They would most likely send to | 


If the mains had not been sufficient, the pressure must have been increased |; 
I have seen 18/10ths as the maximum initial pressure at the }) 
works of the old company. The pipes which I saw were in very good order ; | 
and from my observation of the antter of the soil in which they were laid 
I know no reason, as a practical man, why they should not last 100 years. I 
admit some may be in a bad state. The service-pipes are, I believe, defective’ | | 
judging from the amount of leakage. I think there is a large quantity of | | 
gas supplied in a short period, on account of the public works. I should 
claim more for gas storeage if it had not been for that circumstance. Of 
course, December would be the heaviest month asa rule. There has been a 
gasholder put up within the last two years. It must be assumed that they | 
found inconvenience before that time in not having sufficient storeage, or 
they would not have ordered it. I do not know whether they were in the {| 
habit of borrowing from other companies, but they were in the habit of doing 
all sorts of things formerly. I do not know whether that happened under 
the management of Mr. Macrae. The new manager stopped the retort-house 
because they did not want it. There is 45 per cent. more power now than is 
wanted in the old house. Even if it had been wanted, there is room in the 
old retort-house for 100 per cent. more. The retorts are in settings of three. | | 
Each setting of three occupies ground enough for the setting of eight, and || 
therefore it is quite clear you might make twice the quantity produced on the | 





| same ground. The coal-sheds are in front of the retort-houses—some of | 


them inside. I should say the main body of the coals is nearer 35 than 70 |! 
yards from the retorts. 1} 

By Mr. Hawxkstey: The cost of moving the coal into the shed appears | 
in the rectified account. The profit is arrived at after deducting all the dis- || 
abilities, whatever they may be. I had no opportunity of examining the |! 
arches of the retorts, but everything about the place was well cared for, and || 
therefore I assume they are in fair order. When the surplus of retorts gets 
within 5 per cent. it is time to think about the future; but up to 10 per 
cent. you are provided for contingencies. In Dundee it is the practice to 
replace the retorts every second year. Some men think it economical to 
make their retorts last a long time; others are not so particular. I agree 
with the latter. We care only about getting a certain quantity of gas out of 
a retort, and then it may die as soon as it likes. The shortest life you can 
imagine for fair average working is two seasons. All the retorts are repaired 
in summer. In my calculation I am charging 13 benches, and three to each. 
From my own personal observation I saw that each retort was capable of 
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there were no wet-lime purifiers, it was a mistake ; there are some, but I do 
not know how many. 

Mr. Davison : I am told there are ten. 

By Mr. Luoyp: I only looked at the residual products as they were then 
being sold, which was at a very low price. Idid not go backwards. All I 
looked at in 1866 was the quantity of coals used to produce a certain quan- 
tity of gas. The price is much higher now than in 1868, so the commis- 
sioners will enjoy the advantage of that in the present year. I should think 
naphtha would rise 23. a gallon more than in the year ending the 3lst of 
—— 1868, when clear white naphtha was sold for 1s. a gallon. I have 
sold white naphtha myself lately at 3s. 4d. a gallon. 

By Mr. HawKs.ey; be distil their tar themselves. The distillation is 

stopped when they run off the naphtha. They use the rectified tar for heat- 

ing their furnaces—not brought into pitch, but with all its oil left in it. 

r. Ltoyp: The manufacture of residual products up to higher qualities 

involves a certain amount of labour, which goes into the labour account ? 
Dr. 

To Capital issued— 





2780 sharesof£l0 each . . . » £27,800 0 
Gaeemeareemr'’ «6 ce ew ee 40 511 
£27,759 14 1 

ee a ee ee oe 1,070 0 0 
Amounts due by the company— 

ss fk. ks we ee £40115 3 

Sundry balances. . .. ., ; 1,639 5 1 

cacti 2,041 0 

Exchange account . 616 3 2 


Being amount carried forward to meet the dif- 
ference of exchange between 27d. and the current 
exchange of 184d., on the balance of revenue ac- 
count at Ceara, 

Revenue account— 
Net revenue for the year 1868, as 


per statement. . . £2,512 16 4 


To Working expenses— 


CEARA. 
oe ae — £2,159 14 8 
_ ea ee ee ee 3519 6 
Public lighting expenses and fines . 372 17 10 
pO eee 249 2 2 
Salariesandrent ... 708 11 5 
Commission andinterest . . . . 345 0 7 
Charges, travelling expenses, and 
ere 143 18 0 
—- £4,515 4 2 
Lonpon. 
Interest ee ae ee ee £58 11 2 
Directors remuneration, rent, sala- 
ries, and officeexpenses . . 601 7 
—_ 659 18 9 
£5,175 211 
DE ae eee 7418 0 
Balance—net revenue forthe year . . . . . 2,512 16 4 


£7,762 17 3 


The directors have now the pleasure of presenting to the shareholders their first 
report of the working of this company as a commercial enterprise. 


At a meeting of the shareholders held in July last, they had the satisfaction of 
reporting that the works had been completed, and that the company’s operations in 
respect to revenue would date from the Ist of January, 1868. 

As the shareholders in Ceara were not present at the meeting held in London 
above referred to, the directors wish to draw attention to certain points that were 
brought before the shareholders. 

It was then stated that the cost of the works, purchase of concession, pre- 
liminary expenses, and working capital for fittings, coal, &c., had been estimated at 
£26,000, and the capital fixed at £30,000; and that the total expenditure under all 
these heads, to the 3lst of December, 1867, when the working of the company com- 
menced, was £24,997 14s. 5d., and Mr. Compton, the ger, in his report after 
the first six months working, stated that the works continued in perfect order. A 
balance-sheet of these accounts was duly sent out to Ceara for the information of 
the shareholders. 

It was also proposed at this meeting that interest on the capital subscribed, from 
the date of the formation of the company to December 31, 1867, after which date 
the commercial working of the company was fixed to commence, should be paid to 
the shareholders at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. In forming this company it 
was not intended to pay any interest during construction, but a feeling having been 
expressed that interest should be allowed, and the shareholders in Cearé having 
subscribed under the condition that such would be paid, the directors felt that it 
was only fair to fall in with the expression of these views, and the proposal was 
duly agreed to. 

The directors also expressed their appreciation of the honourable manner in which 
the Brazilian authorities, in their relations with the company, had fulfilled all the 
obligations of the contract. 

Having taken this retrospective view in order to afford information to the share- 
holders abroad, the directors now have to report on the working of the company 
since the Ist of January, 1868. The present report would ‘have been issued earlier 
but, owing to an important account not having come to hand from Cear4, they were 
unable to submit the books to the auditors to examine and inspect the accounts in 
time for a meeting in April last, in which month they hope for the future to hold 
the annual general meeting. 

On reference to the accounts that are forwarded with this report, it will be seen 
that the capital outlay has been increased by £3681 3s. 2d. This is made up prin- 
cipally of the interest of 5 per cent. paid to the shareholders, losses in exchange 
— to capital account, and certain additions that have been made to the 
works, 

The amount of £2509 2s. due for gas and fittings is principally owing by the Go- 
vernment on account of the public lighting, which account was three months in 
arrear at the end of 1868. The directors have instructed their financial agents, 
Messrs. Da Cunha Freire, to use every exertion to keep these accounts paid up as 
stipulated in the contract. The effect of these payments being in arrear is of course 
very prejudicial to the pany, as it itates a much larger working capital on 
which interest has to be paid. 

In respect to the revenue account, though it has not yet reached the amount 
looked forward to, the directors have the gratification of reporting a steady increase, 
and they have devoted their attention to reducing as much as possible the cost of 
production of gas, and great improvement has resulted under this head. 

Although a fair proportion of houses are supplied with gas, the private consump- 
tion, it will be perceived, is remarkably small, and this even when compared with 
other towns in Brazil, The directors trust that as the advantages of gas get further 
understood and appreciated, a material improvement will be found under this head. 


On making up the accounts to the 30th of June of the past year, the directors 
considered they were justified in declaring an ad interim dividend at the rate of 














BALANCE-SHEET, December 31, 1868. 


4} Interim dividend, declared Dec. 4, 
1868, at the rate of 8 per cent. per 
be. ta a ke Fa he 0 980 15 9 
1,532 9 7 
£33,018 18 2 
Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT, for the 





Witness: Yes; I have put down £865 6s. 1d., which is chargeable 
under that head for working the tar and naphtha. 


(Zo be continued.) 








Mitscellaneous News. 


CEARA GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Company was held at the Offices, 
Coleman Street, London, on Friday, June 4—A, A. Crowt, Esq., in 
the chair. 

The SEcRETARY (Mr. Brandt) read the notice convening the meeting, 
and the following report was submitted :— 

Cr. 
By Amount expended on works, buildings, plant, &., at 
Cear4, including cost of the concession and allexpenses 
of the company to Dec. 31, 1867, and after giving credit 
for earnings to same date, viz. :— 
Amount per statement to Dec. 31, 1867 . . £22,388 19 1 
Additional during the year 1858, being interest of 
5 per cent. per annum, on the paid-up capital to 
Dec. 31, 1867, losses on exchange, and expendi- 
MEARE ow hn 60. + ra, « eS SD 
£26,070 2 3 
Stock of materials, gas-fitting, coals, and meters at 


Cear4, and in transitu cles hee a a oe ae 3,191 4 3 
Amounts due to the company for public and private 

lighting, and gas-fittings . ....... . 2509 2 0 
Sumdry Dalemees .. .. 26 « 1 © © © © @ » 41519 8 
Office furniturein London. . . . ...-. 7218 0 
ne... 6 fg fk we se. te en 759 12 0 


£33,018 18 2 


Year ending December 31, 1868. Cr. 
By Publiclighting ..... . £5,372 2 11 
Private lighting and metalrental. ...... 1,031 16 4 
Profit on gas-fittings, and sale of residual products . 82017 8 
Exchange account , ie Pee ee ae ne 538 0 4 
£7,762 17 3 


8 per cent. per annum, and, on closing the accounts, they have great satisfaction in 
finding that the subsequent working to the 3lst of December not only enables them 
to submit a motion to the shareholders to confirm this dividend, but to sanction a 
further payment for the last six months at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, making 
9 per cent, for the year as the first dividend of the company. 

In respect of the payment of dividends to shareholders at Cear4, this being an 
English company, the strict course would be for the directors to send a dividend 
warrant toeach member, or to an authorized agent in England, to be presented at the 
company’s bankers, in London, for payment. ‘The directors feeling that this course 
would entail expense on such shareholders, as well as delay in receiving the divi- 
dends, have instructed their agents at Cearé, Messrs. Da Cunha Freire, to pay these 
warrants on presentation at the exchange of the day. 

Before closing this report the directors desire to call the earnest attention of the 
shareholders to the fact that if a higher dividend, as is looked forward to by the 
shareholders in Ceara, is to be earned, it can only be attained by all the members 
using their best exertions in aid of the company, and more especially do the directors 
look for this assistance from the local shareholders. It is of importance that all 
Government and other accounts should be punctually paid, that the use of gas be 
extended, and that a better sale of coke and products be established. In these 
matters the directors think much assistance may be afforded by the shareholders in 
Cear4, and this assistance they invite with every confidence that those shareholders 
will co-operate with the directors in their endeavours to secure a successful result 
to the working of this company. 

The directors have with much regret to inform the shareholders of the death of 
George Virtue, an able and efficient member of the board. They have also to regret 
the retirement of the Hon. Ralph Harbord, in consequence of his inability to give 
sufficient time to the interests of the company. In place of these gentlemen the 
directors have elected Edward Horner, chairman of the Phenix Gas Company, and 
John Blount ; and their election is proposed to the shareholders for confirmation, 

he two directors to retire, according to the Articles of Association, are Lord 
Alfred Churchill and A, Angus Croll. These gentlemen, being eligible for re-election, 
offer themselves accordingly. 

The CHArRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report, said, for the sake 
of the shareholders in Ceara, the directors were desirous that the report and 
accounts should be as full and complete as possible ; and inasmuch as the 
results of the general working and operations of the company were s0 satis- 
factory, it would not be necessary for him to trouble the meeting with any 
remarks of his own. 

Mr. Suentey seconded the motion, which was put, and carried unani- 
mously, 

Lord ALFRED CHURCHILL moved—‘ That the ad interim dividend for the 
first half of the year 1868 be confirmed, and a dividend of 5 per cent. for the 
second half, free of income-tax, be now declared, making a dividend of 
9 per cent. for the year.” 

Dr. Fraser seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The appointment of Mr. Hcrner and Mr. Blount as directors was then 
confirmed, and Mr. Croll and Lord Alfred Churchill, the retiring directors, 
were re-elected. 

A vote of thanks to the secretary, Mr. Brandt, and the manager, Mr. 
Compton, was, on the motion of the CHAIRMAN, cordially agreed to, and the 
SECRETARY appropriately acknowledged the same. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman and directors closed the proceedings. 
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MALTA AND MEDITERRANEAN GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Ordinary General Meeting of the directors and shareholders of this 
Company was held at the London Tavern, on Wednesday, the 2nd inst.— 
W. Nico, Esq., in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. P. Rowsell) having read the advertisement con- 
vening the meeting, the following report of the directors, with the statement 
of accounts, was taken as read :— 

The directors beg to present to the shareholders the balance-sheet of the company 
for the year ended the 31st of March last. 

It will be seen that the amount to the credit of revenue will allow the fixed divi- 
dend on the preference shares at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, and a dividend 
on the ordinary shares at the rate of 3} per cent. per annum, deduction being 
required in each case of the amounts paid on account in December last. These 
dividends are recommended accordingly. 

The directors regret the falling off in the dividend on the ordinary shares, but the 
principal cause is easily explained. It will be remembered that payment for the 
Trapani and Marsala works (£27,500) was made entirely in debentures, and that 
towards the interest of 6 per cent. on these deventures, the contractors, under their 
agreement, contributed 4 per cent. for one year after starting the works. The year 
ended on the 31st of March, 1868, consequently during the year just closed the revenue 
| account has been burdened with this additional interest, making a difference of 
£1100, or about 14 per cent. on the ordinary share capital. 


Dr. 
To Capital— 











£5 per sh. on 12,000 ordinary shares. £60,000 0 0 
£4 per sh. on 3000 ordi- 
nary shares .£12,000 0 0 
Less discount 3,000 0 0 
£9,009 0 0 
Less arrears. . . 193 0 0 
——mm €8087 6 0 
£5 per share cn 6000 preference 
Se Seyi ae ee ee 30,000 0 0 
ee £98,807 0 0 
Calls paid in advance It e- G-se eee 1,516 0 0 
ee a 33,000 0 0 
Bills payable Ea a ee ee 4,087 0 0 
CE ee eee 5,865 9 8 
Reserve-fund . R slat Getta, Seal 605 18 9 
Generalrevenue ........ . £4,493 41 
Lees dividend paid on account in De- 
Gee ew wk ew es eS 2,283 17 8 


6 5 





2,139 
£146,020 14 10 
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It was hoped that during their second year the new stations would have made 
sufficient progress to provide for this increased charge, but though they have 
improved, and are improving, the cause so frequently alluded to, the remarkable 
cheapness of petroleum, has had a very unfavourable influence. 

At Corfu the same cause has occasioned a reduction of profit from last year of 
about £400. 

At Malta the returns are quite satisfactory. i 

Some deficiencies, amounting to £408 7s. 8d. (and resulting to a large extent, 
probably, from losses and irregularities incidental to the starting of new works), have 
been discovered in the stocks. The directors have written off £150 from the present 
profit and loss account. : . ‘ - 

The position of the company may be stated concisely thus :—No. 1 station ( Valetta) 
is prosperous and still improving; at No. 2 station (the Three Cities, Malta) an im~- 
portant advance may be looked for; No. 3 station (Corfu) is depressed, as has been 
stated, through one f epee ol cause, but is even now showing signs of recovery. 
Finally, the returns from stations 4 and 5 (Trapani and Marsala) cannot be received 
as any indication of the value of those stations, which time has yet to develop. If, 
under these cir t the pany is bled to pay a dividend of even 34 per 
cent. on its ordinary shares, the proprietors will themselves judge as to the prospects 
of the company in the future. 

The retiring directors are William Nicol, Esq.,and Lord Alfred Hervey, who, 
being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. ; 

The auditors, Henry M‘L. Backler, Esq., and James Le Geyt Daniell, Esq., 
likewise retire, and, being eligible, also offer themselves for re-election. 








Cr. 
By Preliminaryexpenses .« « - » © «© «© « + « « &161414 3 
Outlay— 
No.l station. . . + + - £38,865 10 8 
ae 6 se Se ee 6 eee 
ae ge 18,391 0 9 
me -@ 6) < » 6 0 2 « 19,671 12 
; * eo ee 13,526 18 4 
—_———-_ 114,702 5 
Sundry works—-Trapani and Marsala . 2,015 16 1 
Sundry accounts . os . & We ° . - 1,92318 9 
Deficiency in stock account. . . . . £408 7 8 
Less proportion charged to profit and 
ME cy eter & "al ug 2 8 = 150 0 0 
os 258 7 8 
Sundry debtors . . . « « «+ _« ame 
Billsreceivable . . . +... + oe Sloe «o. 1,466 13 4 
Goodsintransit. . ... . £367 611 
est be 6) es ef . 45,720 4 
—_——_—_——_ 16,087 1l 7 
Cah cece nen eve nere sia sn « RES 





£146,020 14 10 


1869. Cr. 


Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS, for the Year ending March 31, 
| a ee ee ee ee ee ee se. 6 le ere ee eo £16,165 11 7 
Gas-making—wages . 6 thaw 1,314 1 1 a ee ee . 2,001 29 
Gaslights—salaries ee 490 3 2 | aa ee ° ° 78 1il 
Charges on streetlights. . . . . . 87113 1 Rental of meters . . . c. % 3441 0 
Lime and purifying materials . . . . 15210 5 Motors. . © © © @ © ° 9 3 6 
WOUMEU. wc oc ew te et tl le 736 10 10 Stock . 1. 2 © © © © © © 248 13 0 
apie Pe ee 62 2 4 ; ——_—— £18,932 13 9 
Generalexpenses. . . 2. 2. - « 1,695 15 1 | ee ee ee ee a ee a 238 7 2 
eee £10,683 2 5 po) eee eee ee ee 410 0 
Fines and allowances. . . . « « £4615 4 
Damaged goods . ..... . 743 
Deficiency in stock account . . . 150 0 0 
203 19 6 
London expentes. »« . ». © 2 © © « ‘ 991 18 1 
Exchange. . .. . ° Oe ees Gar 545 7 6 
Interest on debentures . Sete £2,013 3 4 
Interestanddiscount ...... 263 8 3 
Interest on calls paid inadvance. « . 2119 0 
—_—_———__ 2,298 10 7 
Ds « & 6. oe « & © 6. eR a 35 O11 
DS rE ae ere 4,417 11 11 
£19,175 10 11 £19,175 10 11 
Dr. GENERAL REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
To Dividend account— By Balance from last account. . . . « © « «© «© £512 2 
Payment on account on preference Seay 6 lk. 6 ee. 6 OR CA » 4,417 11 11 
_. ere Rear UL” 
Ditto ditto ordinary ditto. . 1,233 17 8 
—_———_ £2,283 17 8 
eae er vere ee ee ee eee 2,139 6 5 
£4,423 4 1 £4,423 4 1 


The CHAIRMAN then said: Gentlemen, the report is pretty full as regards 
the proceedings of the company during the past year, and I wish it had 
been more favourable; however, it touches on points generally, and there- 
fore I may refer at once to the financial position of the company. You will 
observe that the shares which were issued two years ago, and respecting 
which we had very considerable difficulty, as the shareholders seemed very 
unwilling to take any of them before they were completed, are now 
completed; and, under the sanction of the last meeting of shareholders, 
they were issued at £4—that is, £4 for £5 shares. We have now completed 
them at that reduction of £1 per share, and none of them have been issued 
at less than that, except the broker’s commission, which, however, was 
rather a serious matter. The shareholders also authorized £15,000 to be 
raised in ordinary shares, and the produce of the 3000 shares which that 
implied was no more than £12,000, so that there is in reality a deficiency of 
£3000 which will have to be made up some day or other out of revenue. I 
am sorry it should be so, but such is the necessity of the case. The capital, 
as authorized, is now therefore complete, and is stated in the accounts now 
before you. Although we are unable to give you the same dividend that 
you had last year, there is in reality no falling off in the returns excepting 
at one point. There is an increase at all the stations excepting Corfu, where 
a decrease has taken place, arising from causes which we cannot control. 
Petroleum is offered there very cheaply, and that interferes with the con- 
sumption of gas. Many of the shopkeepers prefer the disagreeable light 
that petroleum gives, because they say it is cheaper than gas. According to 
the last accounts which we have received from that place, the people are 

in taking our gas, and several applications have been made, the purport 
of which I will read to you presently, for a renewal of gas lighting. ‘The 
same thing has retarded our progress, no doubt, at Trapani and Marsala, 
though not to the same extent. They are, however, all clamouring for a 
reduction in the price of gas, and naturally so; and perhaps, under the cir- 
cumstances, we might be disposed to listentothem. Still we had better 
not discuss that matter even now. As the report tells you, the station at 
Valetta has prospered, and is still going on satisfactorily. At No. 2 
station, across the great harbour, and at the Three Cities at Malta, an 
important advance may be looked for, and though it has not pro- 
gressed so rapidly as the one at Valetta, still it has improved as much as 
can be expected, and there are still several public establishments at Calcara, 








across the great harbour, which are not lighted with gas, but which we 
expect will be before long ; and here is a difficulty, as some of those exten- 
sions will be costly, and we shall find, I apprehend, a great drawback in 
the want of capital. As I have told you, the authority given to us to dis- 
pose of the whole of the last issue of shares keeps us short of £3000, and, 
although not at the present moment, I am afraid at some future meeting we 
shall have to call upon you to authorize a further extension, so as to make 
up for that deficiency. In extending our gas-works, particularly at Malta, 
we have had, of course, to do that out of capital; but we can scarcely hope 
that our revenue will be so very prosperous as to enable us to do it out of 
revenue for years tocome. The Government is rather urging us to make 
extensions, which we should be willing to do, seeing they are profitable, 
and it is only the deficiency of capital that restricts us from carrying them 
out. The improvement in the profits during the year, at Valetta, amounts 
to £341; at Calcara it is £247; and at Trapani, £255. Marsala shows a 
rofit of £104, in lieu of a loss last year, so that the real gain is £227. 
here is a profit on fittings this year in lieu of a loss last year, and the real 
gain is £554, making a gain on those stations of £1624. But there is a loss 
of profit of £390 at Corfu—not a loss of lighting—so that our advances are 
reduced to £1234. Then, on the other side of the accounts, we have sus- 
tained a loss by exchange of £265. The main deficiency this year, however 
is explained in the report, and it amounts to £1278, so that we are obli ed 


to give you a dividend less in amount than it would have been otherwise. |; 


You will recollect that for the first year after the establishment of the 
stations at Trapani and Marsala the contractors agreed that interest should 
be charged only at the rate of 2 per cent. The first year having expired, we 
have now to bear the full weight of interest on those debentures, amounting 
to £1278. There is an increase on the general expenses of £150, and a 
deficiency in stock amounting to something over £400 altogether. We have 
been taking stock, and have done it more carefully and strictly this year 
than it has been previously done, and a deficiency, I am sorry to say, has 
been discovered. We must consider that the stations at Trapani and Mar- 
sala are new ones, and it is impossible, in a station which is still unfinished, 
to take stock so perfectly as you can when it is completed; so that, 
with the exception of Corfu, we have, perhaps, after all, nothing of any con- 
sequence to complainof. As regards the Three Cities, our manager writes us 
to the effect that it is expected the King and Queen of Greece will pass 
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half there, 
ovnt, whish we hope 
their majesties visit 


will lead to considerable advances; at all events, 

will be an encouragement for the people to 

use more gas and leas leum. That article, it seems, bas been un- 

ly cheap, and they have taken advantage of it to light their shops ; but 

it is a disagreeable light, as any one must know who has seen it, and it is 

only its cheapness which induces them to make use of it. The last letter 

from our —_ states that those who have used it are discontinuing it now. 

Many of the principal private houses are adopting the use of gas, and the 
hotels and large establishm 

The theatre and places of amusement burn a good deal of gas, and it is 

likely, when the king and queen go there, that the consumption will be very 

great. The shopkeepers, too, are preferring our gas, and the number of 


ishments are increasing the number of their lights. | 


and the inhabitants are looking forward to that | from the present one; and when it first came to the chairman’s knowledge 


street-lamps is increasing rapidly, so that I think the future looks pretty | 


well. Then Dr. Sciortino, our agent, writes from Valetta, and states that 
our a is in a good state of repair, and in perfect working order, and 
that throughout the whole year not the least impediment or obstruction has 
taken place at the works. With regard to the prospect there, he writes that 
the use of gas is becoming so general that it led him to expect a very great 
improvement in the lighting ; and he hoped there might be some increase in 
the military establishments, which do not at present use much gas. At 
Calcara he states that the plant and works are in excellent condition, and he 
expected an improved return next year. They had still to put up about 40 
street-lamps, and he hoped the Government would sanction the barrack 
lighting. The barracks are on the opposite side of the great harbour of 
Malta, and are not yet li We learn from Trapani that the works are 
in good repair, and that the coke sells at 36s. per ton—a good price, no 
doubt. None of the consumers have given-up gas since September; they 
—— more favourably of it, but still concur in thinking that petroleum is a 
cheaper article. From Marsala we learn that our property is in a good state 
of repair, and that the laying of new mains, in order to supply an increased 
number of street-lamps, is completed. Iam told that the wine establish- 
ments are likely to a gas lighting, and. their consumption will be some- 
thing considerable. ese are encouraging facts, and let us hope that we 
shall be able to extend our means of supply so as still further to reap the 
advantage. But,asI have said before, the difficulty at this time arises from 
our having to pay all at once the full rate of interest of 6 per cent. on those 
debentures which we had to give in payment on the creation of the under- 
taking. I do not know that I need detain you with any further observations, 
but I shall be happy to answer any question which any gentleman present 
may choose to ask of me. In conclusion, I beg to move the adoption of the 
report. 

A SHAREHOLDER inquired if the shares alluded to were of £4 or £5 value. 

The CuarRMan said that they became the property of the purchaser at £4. 
There was a call still to be madeon them. They were £5 shares issued at £4. 

The SHAREHOLDER: And there remains a deficiency of £3000. 

The CuarrMAN: There is a sum yet to be paid up. 

The SHAREHOLDER : Is there no means of earning it year by year? 

The Cuarrman: We have not £3000 to receive. There is a certain 
amount of calls paid in advanee~£1516, I believe—and the difference be- 
tween that sum and the £3000 has to be made up by those shareholders who 
have not paid the last call. There is £1 per share to be called up from those 
who have not paid the last advance. 

Mr. Ruopxs: With respect to the debenture bonds, when do you expect 
them to become due? 

The Cuatrman: In about a year and a half, a considerable part of them. 

Mr. Ruopgs: With respect to the deficiency in stock, can you not give 
us some explanation as to what cause it arises from? 

The CuarrMan : It is chiefly coals. I am afraid there have been thefts, 
We have lately gone more rigidly into the stocks than we did before. We 
were afraid, from previous returns, that our employés had not been so 
careful as they ought to have been. 

Mr. Ruopxs : Tr an item in the accounts called ‘* Fines and allow- 
ances.” How does that arise? 

The CuarrmMaNn: We have been fined at the different stations, owing to 
some irregularities on the part of our people. We are obliged to keep the 
public lamps supplied according to agreement, and if they are not put out 
at a certain time the worse it is for us. 

Mr. Ropes: There is a sum termed ‘‘ Damaged goods.’”’ What are 
damaged goods ? 

The Secrerary: Goods were sent out and damaged, and a claim was 
made on the underwriters, but rather than have a dispute we took half the 
amount, It only amounts to £7 4s. 2d. 

The CHatrMAN, in answer to further questions, said: We make no 
breeze. We have a considerable stock of coke at Valetta, having held it 
thinking we might get a higher price. We are exposed there to the state of 
the maket. Sometimes coke is in demand, and at other times not so. 
A good deal of charcoal is brought from Sicily, and that interferes with the 
consumption of coke. However, the coke has produced £2000 in the year, 
and that is an important item, I think. 

Mr. Ruopes: I think you ought to warn your engineer not to go to 
unn 
are not absolutely necessary at the present time. 

The Cuareman said that they had always placed confidence in Mr. J. 
Hodgson Jones, who was a most trustworthy man, and his deputy, Mr. 
Fullis. Dr. Sciortino, the company’s agent, had visited all the stations, 
and his expenses amounted to something like £130, and nothing would be 
sanctioned except it was absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Huaetns: You use the words ‘Goods in transit” in one case, and 
Stocks” in another. What does that mean? Does the sum of £15,720 
entered as stocks represent coals and coke, and the £367 goods in transit 
mean ‘ Fittings” > 

The Cuatgman: The former sum includes all the stocks of every kind at 
every station. 

Mr. Huaotns : I see on the other side of your accounts you have ‘* Wear 
and tear, £736 10s. 10d.”” Does that mean depreciation of the works or 
not? 

The Cuarrman: It is current wear and tear. 

The Secretary: They are current repairs. 
put aside for 6 oP of pipes and different articles of that kind during 
the past year. It is not for depreciation of the general plant, nor for gas- 
meters and things of that kind, or fixed plant, but simply for ordinary wear 
and tear of utensils and such like. 

Mr. Hueeins: There are preliminary expenses, but I do not see anything 
in the profit and loss account bearing upon that item at all. 

The Cuarmman said that the item, no doubt, was considerable, but by the 
next meeting the honourable proprietor would, he hoped, find it reduced. 

Mr. S1iovs, as one who taken £5 shares at £4, would like to know, 
after the glowing statement of the chairman at the last meeting, when they 
were told that those shares would bear 5 percent., why that statement varied 


A certain amount has been 





expenses at any of your stations in putting up things which | 


| rental of £5000. 


| less than £4. | 
Mr. Stovs did not think they were worth £3 at the time. He did not) 


| alluded, and extend their works in all directions. 





' 


| 


| 








| of £340. 


| general expenses, there was an item of £180 which should have 


that the statement he then gave was delusive, whether he himself found it 
out, or whether the officials of the company had told him things which were 
not true? He (Mr. Slous) did not believe the directors had any knowledge 
of the facts, but they had officials who ought to have made them acquainted 
with them. It was possible that the statement six months ago could not be 
true, and the officials ought to have made them acquainted with it. He did 
not think they could have sustained losses at Corfu without knowing of it. 
With regard to the losses on exchange, he must say that his predictions had 
been verified. 

The CHAIRMAN said they had been obliged, from want of capital, to draw 
upon Malta, and bills had been returned to meet the advances made. 

Mr. Sxovs inquired the amount of gas-rental at the various stations ? 

The Szcretary : At Corfu, Trapani, and Marsala the rental is about £5000. 

Mr. Sous thought the loss on exchange was an enormous amount on a 


The CuargMan said the directors certainly believed at the last meeting | 
that they would be able to continue the dividend which was then given, but | 
it was not so. They had no idea that the deficiency would be so consider- 





able when the last shares were issued. They could not have issued them at 





question whether the directors knew the truth of the statement, but he 
wanted to know why their officials did not give them the information. | 

The CHarrMan said it was only two or three weeks ago they got the 
accounts from each station. They had had no accounts from them for a| 
long time. 

Mr. STEPHENSON said that if it was unsatisfactory to those who had taken | 
the shares at £4, how much more so must it be to those who held the 
original shares. He was in that position, and did not think the directors were 
to be congratulated on what they had done. He would pass by the revenue 
account, and assume that it was a good one, not having looked into it, but 
he thought it was very desirable to draw the serious attention of the board 
to the state of the capital account. The chairman had told them most 
graphically that they wanted cash, and hy When the company origi- 
nally started with a station at Malta the shareholders were guaranteed a 
dividend, but they had been done out of it. 

The CHAIRMAN was not aware that any guarantee was given. 

Mr. STEPHENSON said that the orignal shareholders had been over- 
ridden by the preference ; again by debentures; and, poy by the issue 
of ordinary shares at a discount of 20 per cent., and why had that been 








so? Because, instead of confining themselves to the original works at Malta, 
and spending their money upon what they believed to be a sound under- 





taking, they had been spotting themselves about the Mediterranean in| | 


various directions, spending their money upon five different works instead of | 


upon one. He believed, however, the extension of No. 2 would have been de- | | 


sirable; but, as he had said, they had been spotting about, and now they 
were short of capital—in fact, they had adopted that system of over-trading | 
which had brought so many companies to ruin. The original shareholder, | 
as a consequence, only got his 3 per cent. He found that, during the year, | 
the rental had only increased about £400, whilst their capital account had | 
been extended to th 
with the capital that had been expended. They had, besides, a drag of 
£30,000 debentures upon them, and they would have to meet that, he pre- 
sumed, by the issue of further shares at a discount. That was an unsatis- 
factory state of things, and he trusted the directors would take a lesson from 
the past, and not continue the system of over-trading to which he had 
Having got five works, | 
he hoped the board would now “rest and be thankful ;” at all events, that’ 





e amount of £4500, so that the rental had not kept pace || 


| 
| 
| 


they would spend their money upon those undertakings, and not go spotting | 


themselves all over the world. 


The CHARMAN said that his reply to those observations would be very | | 


brief indeed. The directors had done nothing without having the full autho- | 
rity of the shareholders. He thought it would have been more courteous if 
the honourable proprietor had used the pronoun “‘we.’”” There was no part | 


of their undertaking which had received so much attention as that of capital. | | 


They were not likely to go “‘ spotting about the Mediterranean ’’—certainly | 
not without the sanction of the shareholders. 


Mr. LAMBERT said, in the present position of the company, it was neces- | | 
sary that great economy should be used. There was an item, ‘‘ General ex- | ! 
he saw had increased threefold since 1867. It was now|| 
Again, in the profit and loss || 
Did they mean stock | | 


penses,”’ which 
£1695. What did that item consist of? 
account, they had taken credit for ‘*Stock, £248.” 
sold—the profit upon stock sold, which did not appear in any former ac- 
count? The profit on fittings had already been alluded to. Last year there 
was a loss on fittings. He was certainly surprised to find that there had 


been such a profit this year, seeing that the revenue had only been increased | | 


by £400. How did they make a profit of £238 upon that sum? 

The CuarnMan: The increase of rental was considerably more than that 
from all the different stations. 

Mr. LamsBert found that, taking all the items into account, the increased 
rental was only £550, as against £5400 in 1868. 

The CHAIRMAN said he had explained the cause at the commencement, 
It had increased at some of the stations, but at Corfu there was a loss 


Mr. Lampert said that the total revenue from gas had been £16,165. 
There was a difference on the year of nearly £5000. It was an enormous 
amount, and evidently there was some mistake in the figures. It was very 
unfortunate they had not a statement from their manager showing the num- 
ber of extra lights during the year at each place. 

The SECRETARY, in reply to further questions, said, with regard ~ the 

een 
charged this year to London, so that the general expenses would be reduced 
by that sum. The directors had saved the expense of the audit at Corfu, 
Trapani, and Marsala, amounting to about £110. Then there were other 
expenses at the stations, an increase altogether of about £300. Of course. 
if they did more business, there must be an increase under that head. All 
the items would be minutely looked into, with a view to any further reduc- 
tion being made. The sole increase, therefore, was about £300 at the differ- 
ent stations, and with regard to that efforts would be made to reduce it next 
year. With regard to fittings, the company did not attempt to make any 
profits, because it had been thought better to stimulate the use of gas 
as much as possible; and as to the statement showing the number of extra 
lights, such statements were found to be delusive. They might have an 
increase of lights, and yet a decrease of rental. From Corfu, for instance. 
the returns showed a greater number of lights than there were last year, and 
yet there was a diminution in the profits of £400. The reason was, that 
persons who discontinued gas fora time did not require their fittings to be 
removed, and their lights appeared in the return. The accounts from the 
stations could be seen at the office, and were open to all the proprietors, and 
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could be much more satisfactorily given when they had the actual figures 
before them, for without figures it was impossible to give explanations so 
satisfactorily as any one might wish. 

Mr. STEPHENSON asked why the increase of rental was £5000 in 1867, 
and only £400 in 1868. 

The CuarrMan said that the barracks and other public buildings were 
lighted up in that year; but now their consumption was very small, arising 
from circumstances over which the company had no control. 

After some further discussion, the adoption of the report was seconded by 
Mr, RxopEs, and agreed to. 

On the motion of the CHarrMAn, a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. 
upon the preference shares, and a dividend at the rate of 3} per cent. on the 
ordinary shares, was declared, deducting payment made on account in 
December last. 

The retiring directors and auditors were re-elected. 

Mr. Morxison moved that 20 guineas be allowed to each of the auditors 
for his services during the past year. 
| Mr. Crosiey seconded the motion, which was carried. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman for presiding was then adopted, and the 
CuarrmaN having briefly acknowledged the same, the meeting separated. 





IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 

The Half-Yearly Ordinary Meeting of the Proprietors of this Association 
was held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, on Tuesday, May 26. 

Sir Moses Montreriore, President of the association, commenced the 
|! proceedings by moving that Philip ‘T'wells, Esq., be requested to take the 
|| chair, which having been agreed to, 

The Secretary (Mr. Albert F. Jackson) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and the seal of the association was affixed to the register of pro- 
| , Prietors. 

The report of the President and Directors was then read, as follows :— 
The present half-yearly ordinary meeting of the shareholders has been convened 
|| agreeably to the company’s Act of Parliament, for the purpose of receiving a report 
from the President and Directors upon the affairs of the association, and for declar- 
{ 











| | ing the dividend for the half year ended the 3lst of December last. 
| The workings at the several stations, and the extent and general business of the 
|| association, during that pe:iod, have continued to give every satisfaction to the 
|| President and Directors. 
| The total quantity of gas made in the period now under consideration was, in 
; round numbers, 1882 millions of cubic feet. The total quantity of gas made in the 
1| corresponding half year of 1867 was about 1791 millions of cubic feet. These figures 
| show an increase of 91 millions, or of about 5°05 per cent. 
The total number of lights at all the etations on the 3lst of December, 1868, was 
| 755,281; the total number of lights on the 3lst of December, 1867, was 716,453 ; 
being an addition of 38,828, or an increase of about 5°43 per cent. 
| The rental has also increased in about the same proportion, and the value of the 
|| secondary products —coke, tar, and ammonia—shows a slight improvement. 
|| These results are the more a matter of congratulation, when we consider the 
| political uncertainty of affairs, and consequent stagnation of trade, which have pre- 
| vailed upon the Continent. They testify also to the zeal and ability with which the 
| | affairs of the association continue to be superintended by Mr. G. W. Drory, and the 
works at the several stations conducted by the engineers and the officers under him. 
In order to meet the growing requirements both of the public authorities and 
private consumers by the extension of the works and their maintenance in a state of 
| efficiency, a large expenditure has necessarily been incurred. For that expenditure 
| the President and Directors had made timely provision, and the whole of it has been 
met out of the resources of the association. 
At Cologne, as was stated in the last report, the authorities had taken legal pro- 
| ceedings in the Court of First Instance to obtain possession of our works at a price 
| Settled some years ago by experts called in to make the valuation. That court has 
since pronounced its judgment, dismissing the motion of the town authorities for 
| an immediate transfer of the works, but adopting the valuation of them made by 
the experts above mentioned. Against that judgment (or, rather, against the latter 
| part of it, which alone is unfavourable) we have appealed to the next superior court, 
| before whom the case now stands. Meanwhile we continue the lighting of the town 
as heretofore. 
| With regard to Berlin, in the last report details were given of the litigation 
| between the magistrates and this association as to our right to extend our mains and 
increase our lighting power in certain streets and districts. The supreme court has 
now delivered in our favour two most important judgments, the result of which is 
}| as follows :—We have to remove the mains laid by us in certain new streets, but we 
(| ane senna our mains in the old streets to any extent; on the other hand, the 
{| magistrates are bound to remove their mains in the important and growing suburb 
of Schéneberg, for the lighting of which we have the exclusive privilege up to 1904. 
| There being nothing special to report respecting the transactions affecting the 
| other stations during the period now under consideration, the President and Direc- 
| tors have now the pleasure of drawing attention to the accounts, which have been 
| duly and carefully audited by the auditors, and to the scheme which the Directors 
| have prepared, in accordance with the directions of the Act of Parliament, for the 
| dividend and bonus now to be declared, It must be satisfactory to all interested to 
| find that those accounts justify the Directors in making the same division of the 
profits amongst the shareholders as on the previous half year—that is to say, a 
| | dividend of £2 10s. per share, and a bonus of £1 per share, payable on the 15th of 
|| June next, free of income-tax. 
\| Before making this division of profit, the President and Directors have carefully 
provided such an amount as they believe will be adequate not only for all necessary 
repairs, extensions, and improvements of the works, but also for all those varied 
| contingencies to which the association must always be liable. 
| The Directors who now go out of office by rotation are Philip Twells, Esq., James 
Helme, Esq., and Henry Wood, Esq. The Auditor who now goes out of office is 
Joseph Sebag, Esq. These gentlemen are all eligible for re-election, and offer 
themselves accordingly. 
The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, I beg now to move—‘“ That the report 
which you have just heard read be received and adopted, and entered on the 
|}minutes.”” The shareholders in the Imperial Continental Gas Association 
are so much accustomed to hear favourable statements of the results of our 
half-yearly proceedings, and are so used to hear the declaration of hand- 
| Some dividends to reward them for their commercial enterprise, that I 
| imagine no gentleman will be surprised at our continuing the same divi- 
dend and bonus on this occasion that we have been in the habit of declaring 
| for now, I think, six or eight half years—viz., a,dividend at the rate of 
£2 10s. per share, and a bonus at the rate of £1 rd share. Now, of all the 
| reports which have been delivered to the shareholders, I believe I am justi- 
| fied in saying that not one has been more favourable or satisfactory, with 
| regard either to the past or to the future, than that which the directors have 
' to-day the pleasure to lay before you. We have had one difficulty to con- 
| tend with during the half year—viz., that our profits at Toulouse have been 
| lost by the expiration of the contract; but, in spite of that, our gross and 
| net profits, and our prospects altogether, are as enco ing at the present 
,; Moment as they have been at any time since the establishment of the asso- 
;¢iation. With regard to our extensions, and the large amount required for 
| Wear and tear, all that has been provided for in the most ample manner, 
and the accounts, which I have no doubt many gentlemen in this room have 
taken the trouble to investigate, have shown to you in what a flourishing 
| Condition our finances are. ge snggrm : we have always had some few 
} shareholders who seem to dislike the trouble of investigating the accounts, 














he thought he should be borne out when he said that statements of this kind 


| credit of the account which we call ‘‘ Undivided profits.” 
| that term has been explained over and over 








and of obtaining all the information from them which we, the directors, 
always consider they are perfectly well calculated to afford. But, in order 
that none of these gentlemen may go away with less information than we 
possess ourselves, I have endeavoured to analyze those accounts, and will 
ust state the results for the last ten years since we entered into a new era 
y amalgamating the four capitals of the association. After that amalga- 
mation, at the end of 1858, we had a balance of £38,635 standing to the 
The meaning of 
—— po ed means those 

profits not required for the declaration of the dividend and the usual wear 
and tear, and they constitute a fund out of which any extraordinary ex- 
penses have to be defrayed. After we have paid the dividend, which we 
presume will be assented to this day, that sum of £38,635 will have increased 
to the sum of £1,198,941. The directors have been frequently asked for an 
explanation (which we have always considered the accounts themselves suffi- 
ciently conveyed) as to the manner in which that large sum of undivided 
rofits has been applied. That explanation I now beg to offer you. In the 
rst place, the increase of plant has consumed of that fund £672,296. That 
£672,296 is, of course, not at all in the nature of a reserve-fund ; it ismoney 
entirely spent, and can never be resumed in any ry whatever. It has 
been required to keep the works up to the full income-producing 
standard; it has been entirely absorbed for that purpose, and can 
never be otherwise appropriated in any manner. From the exten- 
sions which have taken place at all our stations during the last ten 
or fifteen years, of course a very greatly increased — has n 
necessary ateach. In the first place, at all our works we have had to 
increase the number of our retorts and gasholders, to extend our mains, and 
do many other things which run away with a great deal of money. We 
have also had more coal at each of the stations, and everything else which 
a gas company requires. Our stocks of cash at the different stations which 
we possessed at the end of the year 1868 amounted, in round numbers, to 
£250,000. That £250,000 is absolutely necessary for the comfortable and | 
profitable working of the enterprise, and the whole of it has been provided | 
for out of the earnings of the company. In addition to that, when we first | 
began declaring these dividends and oat of £3 10s. half yearly, it was | 
as much as we could possibly do to get money to meet the demands upon us. | 
The directors, as you have often heard, have always urged upon you the) 
great expediency of having a fund in hand which would provide for any | 
unforeseen or unusual occurrence—a continental war, or an earthquake if | 
you please—anything, in fact, which would prevent our receiving large | 
sums of money from the Continent, and thus might produce disastrous con- | 
sequences if we had no money in hand here. We are always desirous to | 
have money enough in England to provide a year’s dividend. At present) 
that amount is rather exceeded, as we have £231,451 invested in Consols, | | 
Exchequer Bills, in the house in Clement’s Lane, in cash at the brokers, | ' 
and money which is under our own immediate control. These three items | } 
account for the £1,198,941, except £45,600. That £45,600 has been em- | 
ployed in reducing our debenture vebts. We have never forced any one to |: 
receive our money, but when parties have expressed their desire to have || 
debentures paid off, we have acceded to their request, and the £45,000 I || 
just mentioned have been so employed. These four sums will account for | 
the whole of the £1,198,000, which is entered in our balance-sheet as un- || 
divided profits. We are therefore placed in a position of great independence | 
and comfort as far as ready money is concerned; but we do not think our || 
stocks abroad or our money in hand exceeds by even £10 what a company || 
like this ought to possess, so as to provide for any contingencies which may || 
take place. It is very satisfactory to find from information which we receive || 
from our engineers, many of whom can come over to England at this time | 
of year and communicate with the directors, that they fully concur in the | 
opinions we entertain, that if our works at the different stations were turned | 
into separate companies or put up to auction to-morrow, the proceeds from | 
them would enable the directors to compensate the shareholders for all the | 
money invested upon them, whether in the shape of capital originally sub- | 
scribed, or in the amounts taken from the earnings of the association and | 
applied out of the fund which we call ‘‘ Undivided profits.” We have | 
28-000 shares, and these are now selling, say, at £100 each. If our works 
were sold to-morrow the directors would receive, as the proceeds, sufficient | 
money to divide £2,800,000 among the shareholders, A prouder position for 
a company to be in I can hardly conceive to be possible. In addition to 
that, we have also the goodwill of the business as a going concern. Gentle- 
men, there is one circumstance I ask permission to refer to, and I do it with | 
regret; it is the loss which the association sustained last year in the death | | 
of our highly esteemed engineer, Mr. Ledger, of Lisle. Mr. Ledger had | 
| 











been connected with the association between 30 and 40 years. He had the 
inestimable advantage of having been brought up in an admirable school, 
having been with Mr. Drory, at Ghent, whence he was removed to Lisle; 
there he gave proof of being one of the cleverest engineers with whom the 
association has come in contact, and I venture to say in the presence of other 
engineers of the association, who I am sure will be perfectly ready to endorse | | 
it, that no man was more respected by his colleagues and the inhabitants || 
of the place in which he resided, than our late friend, Mr. Ledger. From the | | 
intercourse I had with him, partly in London and partly when visiting the | | 
works, it is a matter of personal gratification to me to bear my feeble but || 
sincere testimony to the value of a man than whom no one could be more 
esteemed by those who had the pleasure to know him. I am much obliged | | 
to you, gentlemen, for the attention you have given me in speaking of the | 

ast; I have just one word to say as to the future. Many of you who have | 
Soon in the habit of attending the meetings of the association will remember | 
that on several occasions objections have been taken to the policy pursued by 
the directors. We have always stated that it was our desire to have the | 
company in such a condition, with regard to funds, that we might be able to 
carry on the works efficiently, and create good dividends, without in any way 
jeopardizing our position; and we have always told you that whenever we 
found ourselves in a position to divide larger profits among the shareholders, 
we should, for our own sakes as well as yours, gladly avail ourselves of the 
chance. Well, gentlemen, our income for the last half year was so favour- 
able, and our profits so large, that it was a matter of some consideration with 
us whether the time had not arrived when, in accordance with the promise 
made to you, we ought not to have added something to the dividend payable 
among the shareholders on the present occasion. Sut as it was the second 
half of the year, and as there are very grave considerations with regard to 
the extension to the shareholders at large of the benefits to be derived from 
the increased profits of the company, we thought it better not to make any 
alteration on the present occasion. You are aware how many projects have 
been brought forward from time to time even in thisroom ; we know that the 
Act of Foclemsat by which we are regulated very much limits our power to 
increase the capital of the company; but, gentlemen, if we have the same 
success in the present half year as we had in the past (and there being nearly 
five months of the half year gone we anticipate that it will be — suc- 
cessful), the directors do not see any practical or financial difficulty in pro- 
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posing, on the next occasion, to allow the shareholders generally to a 
to a greater extent than hitherto we have thought it safe to do, in the 
earnings which we hope the company will have made at that time. With 
regard to any definite plan, and whether it will be necessary or expedient to 
o to Parliament to increase the power we possess, and if so what will be the 
t’ arrangement to propose, or whether we shall rest satisfied with our 
present powers—whether, if we cannot adopt the best plan, we shall adopt 
the second or third best—all these are matters of detail for further considera- 
tion. Upon these points I have no opinion of my own, still less am I at 
liberty to state what is the opinion of the board. But we do hope that the 
profits of the current half year will be of such a character that our present 
rate of dividend, large as it is, will have seen its termination with the close 
of this meeting. I beg to move—“ That the report upon the affairs of the 
association now read be received and entered on the minutes.” 

The motion having been seconded, 

A Proprieror said it was very satisfactory to his own mind, and he was 
sure it would be to the mind of every proprietor present, to hear the lucid 
statement made by the chairman with regard to the position of the company. 
On former occasions he had felt called upon to allude to the rate of dividend 
recommended by the directors, and he had always done so in the full belief 
that the time could not be far distant when that rate would be increased. 
In reference to any scheme for going to Parliament, it would, no doubt, be 
| recollected that some years back he expressed an opinion that it was the 

only politic course 7 to the company, for it was an anomaly that they 

should have £2,800,000 actually employed in plant and stores, which was 
only represented by a nominal capital of £1,225,000. Under existing arrange- 
ments the association was not placed in its true light. Foreign Govern- 
ments, seeing that the association was earning £186,000 half yearly on such 
a capital, might well say, when asked to grant enlarged privileges, that the 
profits were enormously out of proportion. He was, therefore, very glad 
that the matter had been under the consideration of the board, and that 
there was a prospect of the capital of the association being properly repre- 
sented. If it could be done without going to Parliament, all very well; but 
he could not conceive there would be the slightest objection, should the 
directors deem it advisable, to make application for enlarged powers. 

The motion was put, and carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN moved—“‘ That a dividend of £2 10s. per share, and a 
bonus of £1 per share, be declared upon the 28,000 shares of the association, 
for the half year ended the 31st of December lest; and that the said divi- 
dend and bonus be payable, free of income-tax, on and after the 15th of 
June next.” 

Sir Moses MonterioreE seconded the motion, which was put, and carried 
unanimously, 

The retiring directors and auditor were severally re-elected. 

Mr. Arrwoop (a director) having spoken in very complimentary terms of 
the ability, energy, and zeal of the secretary of the association, submitted a 
motion to increase the remuneration paid to that gentleman from £700 to 
£1000 a year. 

Objection was taken to the motion by several shareholders, on the ground 
of its irregularity, no notice havin m given that such a proposition 
would be laid before the meeting, “a ultimately 

The CuarrMan ruled that the motion was out of order, but gave notice 
himself that, at the next meeting, he would bring forward a resolution to 
the same effect—a course which was accepted by the meeting with cheers. 
Mr. Witiine then moved—‘‘ That the cordial thanks of the meeting be 
given to the President and Directors for their able management of the affairs 
of the association, and to the chairman for his conduct in the chair this 


day.” 

fir, Cater seconded the motion, which was cordially adopted. 

Sir Moses MonTEFIORE: Gentlemen, as one of the oldest members of the 
association, and one of its founders, I beg to acknowledge the vote of thanks 
you have so kindly passed. I am sorry to say I have lost all the good men 
who were around me at the time the association was founded, but they have 
been succeeded by others whom, by the resolution just adopted, you show that 
you esteem and appreciate. It is a great pleasure to me to be associated 
with them, and on their behalf and mine I offer you our best thanks. There 
is no man who esteems Mr. Jackson or values his services more than I do, 
and I should be sorry that it should be supposed there is any want of unani- 
mity at our board with reference to the proposition made to-day respecting 
him. Mr. Attwood, no doubt with the kind feeling of his heart, thought 
there would be no objection to the proposition ; but I must say that, while I 
bear the highest testimony to the ability and merits of the secretary, I think 
the course which has been taken in the matter to-day is the wisest course. 

The Secrerary expressed his obligations to the proprietors for the kind 
feeling exhibited towards him, and said he had not the slightest notion that 
such a proposition as Mr. Attwood submitted would be brought forward at 
that meeting. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


The Sixth Annual General Meeting of: the Members of this Association 
was held, during the past week, in the Theatre of the Royal Institution, 
Colquit Street, Liverpool—EBENEZzER GopDARD, Esq., C.E., the president, 


in the chair. 
: TUESDAY, JUNE 1. 
The first sitting was held this morning, when the president took the chair 
at eleven o'clock. 
The Honorary Secretary (Mr. W. H. Bennett) read the minutes of 
the fifth annual meeting, held in London in June, 1838, which were 


—-. ; 
e financial statement of the association having been printed and circu- 
lated amongst the members, was taken as read, received, and adopted. 

The PresipEnT then delivered the following 


INAvGURAL ADDRESS, 

Gentlemen,—It has been customary on occasions like the present for your 
president to offer a few remarks upon the events which have occurred during 
the past year, and to allude to such new inventions, appliances, or modifica- 
tions of appliances, as may possess an interest to the profession of which this 
association is the representative. ButI must crave your indulgence and 
forbearance, for I feel that, in occupying the position in which you have done 
me the honour to place me, I cannot but be sensible of my own insufficiency 
in succeeding the distinguished gentlemen who have preceded me in the 
residental chair of this association. I have also lost the advantage of 

ving the valuable assistance of our late esteemed honorary secretary, to 
whose energy, ability, and perseverance this association is mainly indebted 
for its present state of prosperity. You are all aware that Mr. Blackburn has 
received the appointment of engineer-in-chief to the Oriental Gas Company. 
As soon as the intelligence was communicated to me, I felt that it would 
a di to us if we allowed him to leave his native land without taking 

















with him some expression of the high appreciation in which we held him, 
not only as regards his official capacity with this association, but for his 
personal worth, and therefore I took upon myself to solicit your kind 
assistance in procuring some tangible proof of esteem and regard. ‘That 
appeal you most kindly and cordially responded to; and he has taken with 
him a testimonial which is calculated to afford him much real instruction 
and enjoyment in investigating the more minute and wonderful objects of 
creation, and which will remain as a standing memorial of the friendship 
and esteem of his brother members, I trust before the termination of this 
session some gentleman will move a resolution which may be placed upon 
the records of this association, that the valuable services rendered by Mr. 
Blackburn may not be lost sight of. 

I cannot refrain from alluding to the removal by death, recently, of one of 
the oldest and most brilliant members of the profession—the late George 
Lowe, Esq. He was a man far in advance of his time, and who in no small 
degree contributed to the scientific knowledge of gas-making which we now 


| possess ; he was at all times ready to impart information, and to further the 


material interests of his less favoured brethren, while his affability and kind- 
heartedness endeared him to all who had the privilege of his acquaintance. 
He is gone to his rest in a good old age, and we revere and honour his 
memory. 

It is a source of congratulation to the originators of this association to 
witness its growing interest and development, both as regards the import- 
ance of the subjects discussed, and also the number and position of its 
members, Commencing in 1864 with but 92, it has gradually increased 
until we now have enrolled nearly 300 members; and, as the object of the 
association is mutually to promote the social and scientific advantage of 
those identified with it, we feel confident that, by wise and judicious ma- 
nagement, its numbers will be greatly augmented from year to year. 

There is a singular paucity of inventions of gas apparatus published during 
the past year, but there are one or two to which T would direct attention. 
A very ingenious apparatus, to be employed as a purifier, has recently been 
ee by Mr. Arthur M‘Dougall. It consists of a large cylindrical vessel, 

aving four or five tiers of sieves or grids, in the centre of which is a vertical 
shaft, supported in its central position by suitable bearings, and receiving a 
rotary motion by the aid of bevel wheels or other gearing, driven by any 
convenient motive power. To this shaft, and a little above the surface of 
each of the sieves, there is secured a cross-arm, extending nearly from side 
to side of the cylindrical vessel; each of these arms carries a number of 
plates, placed at such an angle as to tend when revolving to gradually urge 
or move the gas-purifying agent contained upon the sieves from the centre 
to the circumference thereof, and, at the same time, to turn over such sub- 
stance after the manner of a turn-furrow of a plough. In this way it is 
obvious a complete stirring of the material will be accomplished. One or 
more discharge-openings are left in the circumference of each layer, in order 
that the lime or other agent employed may drop from one tier to another, 
and thence into a receptacle or chamber underneath the lowest tier. In 
this chamber a current of air passes through the material. The purifying 
agent is then directed by a pipe to an elevator, by which it is raised toa 
hopper at the top of the apparatus, and thence into the cylindrical vessel ; 
and the operation is thus continued until the lime or oxide is thoroughly 
spent. By this means a constant supply of purifying material may be intro- 
duced to the action of the gas, and, being self-acting, a great saving may be 
effected both of labour and of gas. By referring to the diagram before you, 
the modus operandi will be readily understood. 

On the subject of distribution of gas, it is hardly possible to over estimate 
the importance of sound mains, sound joints, and sound services, for upon 
these, to a very large extent, depends the success or otherwise of gas under- 
takings. At the last meeting of the association some specimens were exhi- 
bited of an ingenious mears of jointing gas-mains, in which an elastic 
your: was employed, in conjunction with an iron ring slightly epee, 

y which means a tight joint was securely and expeditiously made. 1 have 
now to call your attention to a recent patent, secured by Messrs. C. M, 
Barker and Co., for a pipe with a screw and flange spigot cast with a male 
thread, and the socket with a female thread. By inserting the spigot into 
the socket, and causing the pipe to turn once round, the joint closes, com- | 
pressing into a recessed channel at the root or end of each of the threads} 
some moist cement, which is immovably confined between the surfaces, and 
at the same time the taper nose of the spigot enters the conical cavity at the 
root of the socket, in which is also a collar of moist cement. When the 
cement sets the joint is sealed, thereby adding strength and firmness to the 
pipes for securing the joints. The thread is cast easily to fit, so that the 
screw is used for a fastening grip only for joining the surface of the flange or 
lip of the spigot against the mouth of the socket, and by the insertion of a} 
small piece of iron on the exterior radius these pipes may be laid to sweep) 
any ordinary curve that may be required. These pipes have been tested | 
with a pressure up to 250 lbs. to the inch without a weep of leakage, and! 
are now in practical work. The substitution of hexagonal for ordinary | 
bands is a provision for adding strength to the pipe; also for tightening up| 
the joint with a spanner, and for the prevention of leakage in making con- 
nexions for service-pipes, without giving additional weight to the pipes. The} 
flat surface of the hexagonal bands permits a continuous thread to be made 
of the full depth of the metal in the pipe, and also leaves a flat surface for 
locking and strengthening the joint of an inserted service-pipe by a washer, 
grummet, and back-nut. I understand that some of these pipes have been | 
laid at Lincoln, and have given much satisfaction. You will find specimens 
of these pipesin the room. The inventor has prepared a short paper to be 
read at this meeting, the discussion upon which will lead to further elucida- 
tion of the subject. 

The exhauster invented by Mr. Charles Horsley, referred to by your late 
president, has been highly appreciated by those engineers who have adopted 
them. They are self-adjusting; the seal of the dip-pipes is maintained ; 
there is no oscillation of the gauge; and the motive power required to drive 
them is comparatively small. , 

A new exhauster has been invented by Messrs. Laidlaw and Son, of 
Glasgow, which is said to work with very little friction, and hence to require 
but a modicum of power to drive it, and there is no part liable to derange- 
ment. The diagram upon the wall will explain their construction, and Mr. 
Laidlaw will, I am sure, be happy to furnish information respecting them 
to any member of the association. 





A self-sealing retort-lid, without the intervention of luting, has been| |; 


patented by Mr. Morton, of the Phoenix Gas-Works, London, a member of 
this association. 1t consists of a lid stamped out of iron plate, with its edge 
turned up all round, and the front of the mouthpiece is turned or faced 
true. It may be worked upon a hinge in conjunction with the cross-bar. 
Its adoption will be attended with economy both of money and'time. Mr. 
Morton, not being able to be present at this meeting, has furnished a short 
descriptive paper which will be read by the secretary, and by a reference to 
the diagram and a specimen now in the room, the merits of the invention 


will be fully appreciated. 

















































||of Arts, at Edinburgh:—To the top of an ordinary Bunsen burner is 
|| attached a cylinder of platina wire gauze; the gas being supplied to the 
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Some little discussion has recently taken place on the subject of a more 
reliable method than at present in use for determining the correct illumi- 
nating ve of the gas supplied to the public. The present standard in | 
England of ary candles, six to the pound, and consuming 120 grains per 
hour, is found to be so variable in its results as to be most unsatisfactory to | 
the practical operator. The municipality of Paris have adopted the carcel 
lamp as the standard of comparison, which, probably, is more reliable than | 
the candle; byt the colza oil which is used in this lamp depends so much | 
upon the age of the seed from which it is produced, and the chemical mode | 
of refining it, that it is regarded by some as a most uncertain standard. | 
Mr. Keates, consulting chemist to the City of London, has recently intro- | 
duced a lamp of new construction in which sperm oil is used, and in which 
the difficulties attendant upon the use of the carcel lamp are to a great | 
extent removed. My own conviction is that Lowe’s jet photometer, checked | 
| by the use of the duration test, is the best and most reliable comparison of 
ithe illuminating power of the gas. Photometry opens up a wide field for 
| scientific research, and I hope at the next meeting of the association a paper 
will be read upon the subject. 

The most important legislative enactment of the past year affecting the 
gas interest is the City of London Gas Act, 1868. Ly its requirements the 
mode of testing the gas both for purity and illuminating power is left to 
three scientific gas referees, who from time to time shall prescribe the 
apparatus to be employed and the mode to be adopted for testing and | 
recording the quality of the gas. They have issued a new set of instruc- 
tions to the gas examiners. ‘the instrument to be employed is the par- | 
ticular kind of improved Bunsen photometer now in general use, the burner 
for common gas an Argand, and for cannel gas a bat’s-wing burner; the gas 
to be consumed at the rate of 5 cubic feet per hour, and the standard con- 
sumption for the candles to be 120 grains each per hour, and 2 sperm 
|candles to be used; and, with the view of correcting the bulk of the gas to 
be operated upon, the examiners are to note the temperature of the air as 
shown by the thermometer attached to the meter, and also the height of the 
barometer, the standard of comparison being for the barometer 30 inches, 
and for the thermometer 60°. In testing for sulphuretted hydrogen, all the 
gas consumed in testing for illuminating power is to be passed through an 
apparatus in which slips of bibulous paper, prepared with a solution of 
acetate of lead, are to be suspended. 

In testing for sulphur compounds, Dr. Letheby’s sulphur test is to be used, 
and the gas is to be burned at the rate of 1 cubic foot per hour. ; 

The apparatus for the ammonia test consists of a glass cylinder, in which 
are et pieces of broken glass or glass beads, through which the gas is 
made to pass; a set of alkimeter tubes, properly graduated, is also required. 
The mode of testing is as follows:—Take 50 measures of sulphuric acid 
solution, and pour it into a glass cylinder, so as to well wet the whole sur- 
face, and also the glass beads or broken glass. Having fixed the cylinder, 
allow gas at the rate of 1 cubic foot per hour to pass through it. Any 
ammonia that may exist in the gas will then be arrested by the sulphuric 
acid, and a certain quantity of the acid will be neutralized. After a given 
time the glass cylinder and its contents are to be well washed with distilled 
water, and the washings to be collected in a glass vessel, and a quantity of 
solution of hematine added sufficient to cause the liquor to assume a 
yellowish colour. The alkimeter tube is then filled with the test ammonia 
solution, which is gradually dropped into a measured quantity of the wash- 
ing collected, and as soon as the colour changes to a pink tint, the quantity 
of the liquor dropped from the alkimeter is to be read off. This quantity 
will represent the number of measures of free sulphuric acid which had 
been left unacted upon by the ammonia in the gas, and this, by simple 
calculation, is converted into grains of ammonia existing in the gas. 

On the subject of burners some novelties have been introduced, and I 
would especially call your attention to the Argand burner recently invented 
‘by Mr. Sugg, and which is said to be the most effective burner that has 
ever been produced. It has, I understand, been adopted by the referees 
appointed under the Metropolis Gas Act of 1868; but, as there are specimens 
a the table for your inspection, I need not further allude to it. There is 
also a new burner invented by Mr. Hogg, of Edinburgh, in which gas is con- 
sumed with air upon platinum wire gauze, the incandescent light from 
which is very brilliant, but I do not imagine that it is adapted for general 
use. The invention was thus described at a meeting of the Royal Society 








burner at a great pressure, the platina gauze becomes intensely luminous. 
The proportion of gas and air to produce the greatest amount of light is 1 
of gas to 6°53 of air. In testing it, however, by the photometer it is found 
to — only from 75 to 80 per cent. of the light to be obtained from a good 
ordinary burner. The principal advantages which it possesses are that there 
is an entire absence of smoke, and it will burn in the open air without the 
chance of blowing out. Ihave made some efforts to obtain one of these 
burners for your inspection, but I have not succeeded. 

The carburetting of coal gas with the heavy oils produced in the distilla- 
tion of coal tar, which was last year adopted at some of the railway stations, 
has signally failed. The volatile portion of the oil having been driven 
off, the residuum has been converted into a pitch-like substance, which 
cannot be removed from the reservoir without trouble and expense. Hence, 
in many cases, the plan has been abandoned. 

The violent convulsions of nature, occasioned by the earthquakes in South 
America, destroyed to a large extent the supply of nitrogenous material ; 
this has caused a considerable rise in the market for sulphate of ammonia. 

Scarcely twelve years have elapsed since a young English chemist, ex- 
perimenting with some of the products derived from coal tar, discovered a 
new dye of unexampled brilliancy and beauty. Though the fact that ani- 
line in certain combinations assumed a beautiful blue or violet colour had 
not escaped the notice of previous experimerters, the credit of rendering an 
aniline colour available as _a dye is universally admitted to be due, without 
qualification, to Mr. W. H. Perkins. The discovery of mauvine by that 
gentleman laid the foundation of an entirely new branch of industry, which, 
within the brief interval that has since elapsed, has expanded and developed 
itself with a rapidity almost without precedent. Very probably the chemist 
himself, when conducting his experiments, had no adequate conception of 
the momentous consequences they involved. Already, however, is the indus- 
trial revolution he was then virtually working an accomplished fact. No 
sooner was Mr. Perkins’s discovery made known than it riveted the atten- 
tion of chemists in every country. A whole army of experimenters in 
England, France, and Germany immediately commenced to prosecute fur- 
ther investigation into the subject, and with such energy and effect did they 
—— their investigations, that presently fresh discoveries and inventions 

egan to be announced with bewildering ‘rapidity. Curiously enough, the 
original inventor was not the first to bring the new dyes into commerce. It 
cost him two years of effort before he succeeded in establishing the manu- 
facture of the new material in bis own country. Aniline red was first pro- 

















duced in Lyons in 1859—a date distinguished by the sanguinary victories in 


| in England, at London, Coventry, and Glasgow ; and it was not long before 


| unprecedente: 


| from coal tar. The consumption of madder in the printing of calico and in 
dyeing is enormous. 


Italy, from one of which the new dyes received its name. Scarcely three 
months after the production of magenta was commenced in Lyons, it was 
transplanted to Mulhouse ; then, crossing the Channel, it became established 


it was taken up in Germany. 

New discoveries and inventions now followed thickly upon one another, 
and the year after that of the invention of magenta was marked by the 
production of aniline blue. So rapidly did this new member of the group of 
the coal-tar colours gain the victory over the blue dyes hitherto in use, that 
in less than a year after its invention it took ten manufacturers in Sameer, 
England, Italy, and Switzerland to satisfy the demand already created. The 
rapidity with which the new dyes were adopted in the 
civilized nations of the West was, however, by no means the only remarkable 
incident in the history of their early successes. In the language of Professor 
Hofmann, in his report on the colouring matters derived from coal tar shown 
at the French Exhibition in 1867, ‘* Whilst the manufacture of aniline 
colours thus became European, their consumption spread still further; and 
now could be observed this unique fact in the history of commerce—the 
West supplied the East with colouring matters, sending its artificial dyes to 
the ph om of the globe, to China, to Japan, to America, and the Indies— 
to those favoured climes which up to the present time had supplied the 
manufactories of Europe with tinctorial products. This was a veritable 
revolution. Chemistry victoriously dispossessed the sun of a monopoly 
which it had hitherto always enjoyed. At the beginning of this century, 
when mythological language was in vogue, it would have been said that 
Minerva had triumphed over Apollo, But it was not sufficient to extract 
colours from tar, and send them to China. In order to apply these colours, 
the processes being altogether different from those followed by the Chinese, 
and their employment requiring the assistance of substances which were 
unknown to them, it was necessary to undertake the education of the Chinese 
dyers, This difficulty did not for a moment stop the European manufacturer ; 
he sent to China and Japan nct only the workmen who should teach their 
customers the way to apply the colours with which he supplied them, but 
also the chemical products necessary for their manipulation, such as sulphuric 
acid and absolute alcoho), which were before unknown to them ; thus arose 
considerable dealings with the East, the quantities sold by Euro) manu- 
facturers in 1864, 1865, and 1866 amounted to several millions of francs.” 

The bare enumeration of the uses to which the new colours are applied 
would exhaust more time than we have at our disposal. Not only are they 
applied to the dyeing of textile fabrics and calico-printing in vast quantities, 
but for numberless other branches of industry they have almost supplan 
the colouring agents formerly employed. Among the purposes, useful or 
ornamental, to which we find them put, are the tinting of paper, of inks for 
writing and typography, of paper hangings; they are employed in water- 
colour ‘oye the colouring of designs and photographs, the lacquering of 
wood, the tinting of straw for bonnets, andof pearl, bone, and ivory; the imita- 
tion of pearls and precious stones, the decoration of glass and porcelain to imi- 
tate enamel, the soaking of tissues of objects for microscopical and ana- 
tomical purposes, the tinting of candles and wax tapers, of white vinegar 
and syrup of raspberries, the blueing of linen, and the colouring of confec- 
tionery. In perfumery it is extensively used in the coloration of essences, 
soaps, cold cream, pomades, rice-powder, &c. It is also used in the prepara- 
tion of cosmetics used by those of the fair sex who are desirous of making 
themselves ‘* beautiful for ever.” 

The red substance to which madder-root owes its value as a dye has long 
been known to have some close relationship to naphthaline, one of the con- 
stituents of the coal tar produced in gas-works, or to some chemical ana- 
logue of that substance, and its artificial production has been for some time 
a problem of great interest to chemists. Quite recently it has been an- 
nounced, at a meeting of the Chemical Society of Berlin, that alizarin has 
been obtained from anthracene, or paranaphthaline, a solid hydrocarbon 
contained in gas tar, which has sometimes been used in an impure state as 
a kind of coarse grease for machinery. The method by which it has been 
converted into alizarin has not yet been clearly described, but it is 
stated that the artificial product is identical with the alizarin of madder- 
root in its behaviour with mordanted cloth. If this discovery can 
be rendered practically applicable, it would be of very great value, and 
a very important addition to the long series of dyeing materials now obtained 


Large tracts of land are occupied in the cultivation of 
the root, and it forms the basis of a very extensive branch of commerce ; 
consequently, the artificial production of alizarin from such a source as coal 
tar may be looked forward to as likely to give rise to a new trade of great 
importance. 

Before leaving the subject of coal tar and its products, I must refer to the 
orpnenion of creosote, or dead oil, as applicable for fuel. Captain Selwyn, 
R.N., has recently given some interesting results of his experiments with it 
for the purpose of generating steam. In his paper, read before the Institu- 
tion of Naval Architecture, he states that a oiler was fitted to a steam 
launch for the purpose of these experiments. This boiler, during a trial 
of 7} hours with coal, evaporated 7°06 lbs. of water per pound of coal per 
hour, and during a trial of 3} hours with creosote it evaporated 10°32 lbs, 
of water per pound of dead oil per hour. In these experiments the furnace 
is fed by an injector formed of two pipes, of which the inner one supplies 
the oil, while the outer is connected with the boiler. The steam from the 
boiler, besides performing other useful offices, throws the oil into a fine 
spray—a form very conducive to complete and rapid combustion. The best 
arrangement seems to be to supply equal weights of steam and oil. There 
is another way of burning the oil, in which the oil is heated in a retort till 
it takes a gaseous form, and it is then burnt like ordinary gas, issuing from 
a series of small apertures in a coil of iron pipe; but the former plan is to 
be preferred on account of its simplicity, there being little or no difference 
in calorific effect produced. 

There are some other applications of liquid fuel to which I will briefly 
refer, and which seem to have considerable promise of success. Creosote has 
been used with very great advantage in the heating of furnaces of iron- works 
for bending piates and for forgings. The results thus obtained have 
been very satisfactory. It has been found possible to produce a higher, 
steadier, and more even heat with liquid fuel than with coal. The time 
occupied in heating the ~~ or forgings amounts to only one-fifth or one- 
fourth that required with coal. A further advantage of this application of 
liquid fuel consists in the formation of scale, or the superficial oxidation of 
the iron, being very much less than is the case when coal is used. This 
latter result is probably due to the circumstance that in the atmosphere of 
a furnace fired with liquid fuel, there is little or none of that surplus air 
always present in an ordinary reverberatory furnace, and for this reason 
the surface of the iron remains comparatively clean and free from scale 
during the heating. The saving of time in heating iron with liquid fuel in 
this way is referable to the temperature of the fire being much greater than|- 
in an ordinary furnace fired with coal in the usual way with a chimney 
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draught. In using creosote as fuel for firing tar-stills, it has been found 
that the more intense heat of the fire does not, as was anticipated, exercise 
any prejudicial action upon the part of the still exposed to the flame; 
but, on the contrary, that the still requires repair much less frequently 
than when fired with coal burnt with a chimney draught. This result is, 
no doubt, again due to the absence of surplus air in the atmosphere of the 
furnace ; and this fact, illustrative of the beneficial effect of burning fuel 
with a blast, is well deserving the consideration of all who use steam- 
boilers, stills, &c., for much of the wear and tear of boilers is due to the 
— oxidation of the rivets and plates by the surplus air present in 
‘urnaces under ordinary circumstances. 

The subsequent proceedings will be reported in future numbers of the 
JOURNAL, 





METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 
Court oF Common Councit—GuILDHALL, THuRsDAY, May 27. 

At the Meeting of the Court this day—the Right Honourable the Lorp 
Mayor, M_P., in the chair, 

Mr. F. Cox inquired of the chairman of the Special Gas Committee 
whether, in the scheme for amalgamating the Chartered and City Gas Com- 
panies, any provision was made for the removal from Whitefriars of the 
works of the City Gas Company, which had been complained of as a 
nuisance for so many years, and which tended to injure the sanitary con- 
dition of the City, and in the event of there being no such provision, whether 
the committee intended to take any steps for the promotion of that object. 

Mr. Bowrems said there was no provision for the removal of the City Gas- 
Works, but the committee had represented to the Board of Trade, which 
board had to decide upon the scheme, the importance of having the works 
removed; and they had reminded the board that it was one of the principal 
objects of the Gas Committee of the House of Commons that in any 


|] amalgamation of the companies their removal should be effected. The Gas 


Committee would do its best to prevent the carrying out of any scheme for 
the amalgamation of the two companies which did not contain a provision 
for the removal of the works. 

At a subsequent stage of the proceedings, 











Mr. Bontems brought up a report from the Special Gas Committee, re- 
commending that npon the annual appointment of committees the com- 
mittee should be appointed as a permanent ward committee, and that the 
allowance of £100 for expenses, which has been annually granted for the 
last three years, should be continued for the present year. Mr. Bontems, 
in moving the adoption of the report, said as the City Gas Act, which 
would come in force on the 1st of January next, would require careful 
watching in order that the gas companies were kept up to a due perform- 
ance of its requirements, it was thought desirable that the committee 
should be appointed permanently, so that the interests of the consumers 
«4 be properly looked after. 

r. H. L. Taytor, whilst speaking in highly eulogistic terms of the 
great services rendered to the citizens by Mr. Bontems and his committee, 
| which entitled them to the warmest praise, objected to the making this a 
| permanent ward committee. 

Mr. Bontems agreed to expunge the word “permanent,” and the report 
was then agreed to. 








Dr. Stevenson’s REPORT ON THE GAS SUPPLIED BY THE IMPERIAL 
|'CoMPANY To THE VEsTRY oF St. PANCRAS DURING THE MONTH OF 
| APRIL, 1869 :— 




















Number | Average Light in| Light in Candles Traces | Traces 
Date. , Candles reduced to of | of Sulphu- 
* | Observa-| produced by 5 Ft.| Consumption of ienmnonite.| retted 
tions. of Gas per Hour. |120 Grs. per Hour. "| Hydrogen. 
i | — 
April 2 10 | 14°9 14°7 Present. | None, 
5 10 | 13°1 13°4 a s 
6 10 13°7 14°1 = | ns 
9 10 13°8 13°4 sit i 
12 10 14°0 13°9 None. ss 
14 10 14°3 13°8 Present. oy 
15 10 14°8 14°4 99 99 
19 10 13°0 13°7 a ed ed 
21 10 14°8 13°7 cee] Ms 
23 10 14°2 13°9 None. as 
26 10 139 13°8 Present ue 
| 30 10 12°9 13°7 None. ¥ 
| | 














The illuminating power of the gas ranged from 13-4 to 14°7 standard candles, 
the average being 13°9 candles. The illuminating power was invariably 
above that required by the Statute (12 candles). Sulphuretted hydrogen was 
never present; other sulphur combinations yielded 11°53 grains of sulphur 
per 100 cubic feet, 20 grains being the amount permitted by law. Ammonia 
was present on ten out of twelve occasions on which the gas was examined. 


Dr. Wurrmore’s REPORT ON THE QUALITY OF THE GAS SUPPLIED IN 
| Sr. MARYLEBONE, IN APRIL, 1869:— 
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Mean Pressure in 








Illuminating Power in Eas 
Sperm Candles. 10ths of aninch. | 2 5* 
| —| B26 
APRIL | <30 
sf |*Mean of| | g2e 
\25 Obser-| Highest.| Lowest. | Highest. Lowest.| SS= 
| vations. | | 
Imperial Co.’s gas . 14°95 15°52 14°33 23°12 9°45 | 25°04 
Chartered Co.’s com-| | 
mongas ... .| 14°26 14°72 | 13°69 38°80 | 23°65 | 27°64 
Chartered Co.’s cannel | | 
gas. bi dele, & ie | 20°80 21°34 | 20°00 33°30 | 12°52 | 21°47 











Mean of daily readings of Barometer, 29°90 

” ” ” Thermometer, 60°51 

* Each observation consists of 10 readings of the photometer, at intervals of one 
minute. 

The illuminating power of the Imperial Company’s gas ranged from 15°52 

candles to 14°33 candles, the mean of the month being 14°95 candles; this 


‘| shows a per centage of light very greatly in excess of what is required b 


the Gas Act of 1860. The mean quantity of sulphur found in each 100 cubic 
feet was 25°04 grains, and of ammonia 5°2 grains; on no occasion did the 
ordinary test detect the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen. Its pressure was 
good. The light of the Chartered Company’s common gas ranged from 14°72 
candles to 18°68 candles; the mean being 14:26 candles, or about a quarter 











of a candle in excess of the legal standard as determined by the City Gas Act 
of last session. The quantity of sulphur in 100 cubic feet was large, amount- 
ing to 27°64 grains; the ammonia was also excessive, amounting to 9°46 
grains. No sulphuretted hydrogen was detected. Its pressure was uni- 
formly high. The cannel gas of the same company gave a mean light of 
20°80 candles, the range being very small, amounting during the month to only 
1°34 candle; on no occasion did it fall below the standard. Sulphur to the 
extent of 21°47 grains was found in 100 cubic feet, and 9°38 grains of am- 
monia. No sulphuretted hydrogen was detected. The pressure was good. 
The above results were obtained from the Imperial Company’s gas, manu- 
factured from their Fulham works, and from the common and cannel gas of 
the Chartered Company, manufactured at their works in the Horseferry 
Road, Westminster. 


Dr. WHITMORE’s REPORT ON THE QUALITY OF THE WATER S8UP- 
PLIED IN St. MARYLEBONE, IN APRIL, 1869:— 

















| 
Total Solid Matter inde-|* Loss by Incineration of 
grees or grains per Solid Matter in pre- Am-~ 
Apri. Imperial gallon. | vious column. monia. 
April, 1868.| April, 1869. | April, 1868. | April, 1869. 
Distilled Water... 0° 0° ge 0° | 0° 
West Middlesex water 18°42 | 18°80 0°84 0°72 — 
Grand Junction water 18°34 | 19°76 0°72 0°68 a 





* The loss by incineration represents the amount of organic and other volatile 
matters contained in an Imperial gallon (70,000 grains) of water. 

SETTLEMENT OF THE BARNSTAPLE Gas QueEstion.—A special meeting of 
the Town Council was held at the Guildhall on Wednesday, the Mayor 
(Alderman Guppy) in the chair. There were also present Aldermen Nor- 
rington, Palmer, Budd, and Miller; Councillors Manning, Chanter, Will- 
shire, Harris, May, Gribble, Rottenberry, Knill, Kiell, H. R. Thorne, 
Martin, Hills, and Widlake. Reports of several meetings of the lighting 
inspectors were read, the last of which stated that Mr. Gribble, the ex- 
mayor, was appointed a deputation to wait on the old gas company to ascer- 
tain whether they were prepared to entertain the question of a reduction in 
the charge for lighting the public lamps. The gas company, in reply, stated 
that they were prepared to insert a clause in their bill now before the House 
of Lords, to limit the maximum price of gas to the public lamps at 3s. 10d. 
per 1000 cubic feet; and they were prepared to enter into a contract with 
the council, for a term of three, five, or seven years, to supply the public |, 
lamps at 3s. 9d., provided all opposition to their bill was withdrawn, and 
the resolution for a petition to be presented, adopted at the last meeting of 
the Town Council, be rescinded. These terms were accepted by the lighting | 
inspectors, and on the motion of Mr. J. I. Knill, seconded by Alderman | 
Palmer, in congratulatory terms, this report was unanimously received and 
adopted. Mr. C. S. Willshire, in supporting the adoption of the report, | 
congratulated the council and also the town on the amicable settlement of | 
this question, of which he had become heartily tired. Alderman Norrington 
(chairman of the old gas company), Alderman Budd, Councillor Gribble, 
and the mayor, also supported the remarks that fell from Mr. Willshire. || 
The meeting then separated.— Western Times, May 28. 


PRESENTATION TO Mr. W. Romans.—A complimentary dinner was given 
at Jury’s Hotel, College Green, Dublin, on Saturday, the 22nd ult., to Mr. 
W. Romans, by a number of gentlemen, on the occasion of his retirement 
from the office of engineer of the Dublin Alliance and Consumers Gas Com- 
pany. The chair was taken by Mr. J. Milo Burke, J.P., one of the directors 
of the company; and there were also present Mr. J. S. Stevenson, the 
assistant secretary, Mr. Somerville, the newly appointed engineer, and many 
other of the officers. After the usual loyal toasts, the chairman proposed, in 
eloquent and appropriate terms, the toast of the evening—‘‘ The health of 
William Romans, Esq.”—and called attention to the handsome tea and 
coffee service and silver salver intended for Mr. Romans’s acceptance. The 
cost of the presentation was £105. Mr. Romans, in acknowledging the 
receipt of this mark of respect and esteem, said that he felt the greatest 
pleasure and gratification in receiving such a handsome testimonial of 
regard, not only for the magnificent piece of plate and valuable illuminated 
book, but also for the kind and sympathizing address accompanying the 
same. Such a tribute of esteem produced feelings of no ordinary character, 
mixed with regret and pleasure—regret at being separated professionally | 
from a large and respectable community, with whom he had long been asso- | 
ciated for many years; and pleasure inj finding himself so highly compli- | 
mented upon quitting his immediate connexion with the Alliance Gas 
Company. The gift would ever dwell upon his memory, and be an heir- 
loom in his family. He trusted most sincerely that the mutual friendship | 
existing between them might remain undisturbed as long as he lived. | 
Several appropriate speeches were afterwards made, and many compliments | 
paid to the executive committee for the admirable manner in which the | 
entertainment was organized and carried out. 














Register of Mew Patents. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
1572.—Witi1am Henry Dupre, of Jersey, for ‘Improved apparatus for 
giving light and ventilation to rooms, houses, or other buildings.” May | 


1629.—Joun SNAPE, of Mountain Ash, near Aberdare, South Wales, me- 
chanical engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in pumps.” May 27, 1869. | 

1656.—ABRAHAM HEMINGWAY, of the city of Manchester, in tbe co. of, 
Lancaster, engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in slide-valves.’”’ May 29, 1869. | 

1683.—Henry Hotprece, of the city and etate of New York, U.S.A., gas || 
engineer, for ‘Improvements in the process of making gas for iliumi- || 
nating, heating, and other purposes, and in apparatus for the manufac- 
ture thereof.’ A communication. May 31, 1869. 

1697.—JouN FLETcHER, of Ashton-under-Lyne, in the co. of Lancaster, 
brassfounder and finisher, for ‘4 improvement in steam and other cocks 
applicable to union joints, which I cali ‘union cocks.’”’ June 2, 1869. 

1711.—Caru OstLUND, of Stockholm, but at present of 2, Chiswell Street, 
Finsbury Square, in the co. of Middlesex, for ‘* Improvements in lamps 
for heating and lighting purposes, and in apparatus appertaining thereto. 
(Complete specification.) June 3, 1869. , 

1715.—Joun yD, engineer to the Lilleshall Iron Company, near Shifnal, 
in the co. of Salop, tor ‘+ Jmprovements in the construction of fans for 
ventilating.’ June 3, 1869. 
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GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 

1401.—Exrnest Sryp, of Princes Street, in the City of London, for ‘* Jm- 
provements in fluid-meters.” A communication. May 7, 1869. 

1405.—Joun Ramsnorttom, of Leeds, in the co. of York, hydraulic engineer, 
and Tomas Massrty Pearce, of Bradford, in the co. aforesaid, wool 
merchant, for ‘‘ Improvements in steam and hydraulic apparatus for 
pumping, forcing, and measuring water, and for raising weights.” 
May 7, 1869. 


provements in water-meters.”” May 10, 1869. 

1477.—Isaac Storey and Jonn Henry Srorey, both of Manchester, in the 
co. of Lancaster, brassfounders, and Henry Lra, mechanical engineer, 
and Tuomas LANE, civil engineer, both of Birmingham, in the co. of 
Warwick, for ‘‘ Improvements in means for controlling the discharge o 
water from stand-pipes, drinking fountains, and ball taps or valves.” 
May 14, 1869. 

1493.—Lovu1s ANTOINE Victor DusourG, of Leicester Street, Leicester 
Square, in the co. of Middlesex, doctor of medicine, for ‘* Improvements 
in the manufacture of gas for lighting and heating purposes, and in the 
apparatus employed therein.’ May 15, 1869. 

1501.—HeEnry pe Garrs, of 2, Summerfield Street, Ecclesall Road, in the 
township of Ecclesall Bierlow, Sheffield, in the co. of York, brass and 
wood turner, for “‘ Improvements in gas-pendants and chandeliers.”’ May 
17, 1869. 

| 1517.— James Norton, of Sheffield, in the co. of York, lead and glass mer- 

chant, for ‘‘ Improvements in ball and other cocks, taps, and valves.” 





1429.—Joun Wiruers, of Handsworth, in the co. of Stafford, for ‘‘Zm- | 





186.—HENRI ADRIEN BonNnEVILLE, of 10, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, 
in the co. of Middlesex, and 18, Chaussée d’Antin, Paris, in the em- 
pire of France, patent agent, for ‘ Jmprovements in the manufacture of 
tlluminating gas and of sponge by the action of hydrocarbon liquids or 
Juids on metallic ores, and in the furnaces for melting said sponge and 
other metals,’’ A communication.* Jan. 20, 1869. 

208.—Tuomas Cook, of Old Kent Road, in the co. of Surrey, engineer, and 
Joun Watson, of Victoria Chambers, Westminster, in the co. of Middle- 
sex, engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in the mode of and apparatus for pro- 
ducing and applying motive power, also applicable for measuring the flow 
of gas and other fluids.”” Jan. 22, 1869. 

227.—Cirxton EpGcuMBE Brooman, of the firm of Robertson, Brooman, 
and Co., of 166, Fleet Street, in the City of London, patent agents, for 
“* Improvements in the construction of cocks or valves,’’ A communica- 
tion. Jan. 25, 1869. 

245.—Henry Law, of Essex Street, Strand, in the co. of Middlesex, civil en- 
gineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for connecting soft metal and other 
pipes, and for attaching cocks and other fittings thereto.” Jan. 26, 1869. 

248.—Cotin Matuer, of Salford, in the co. of Lancaster, engineer, for 
** Improvements in machinery or apparatus for-singeing fabrics by gas 
flames.” Jan. 27, 1869. 

289.—THomas WurmsTER, of Perth, in the co. of Perth, N.B., gas engi- 
neer, for ‘“‘ Improvements in apparatus for exhausting, washing, and 
forcing gaseous or aériform bodies.”” Jan. 30, i 

575.—RoseErt Morton, of Bridge House, Nine Elms, in the co. of Surrey, 
for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus used in the manufacture of gas.’’ Feb. 


24, 1869. 
753.—Joun Henry Jounson, of 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the co. of 


|| May, 18, 1869. 
|' 1522.—Joun Woopwarp, of Queen’s Foundry, New Islington, Ancoats, in 








the city of Manchester, in the co. of Lancaster, engineer, for ‘‘ Improve- | 


ments in gas and water meters.””? May 18, 1869. 
1534.—RicHarp Epwarp Keen, of Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, commis- 
sion agent, for ‘“An improved mode of and means for securing panes o 
glass, more especially designed for street-lamps or lanterns.’”’ May 18, 1869. 
NOTICES TO PROCEED. 
| 100.—James StxrxEx, of Glasgow, in the co. of Lanark, N.B., for ** Jmprove- 
ments in sanitary arrangements to be substituted for water-closets.” Jan. 
13, 1869. 
148.—F REDERICK Brapy, of Camberwell, in the co. of Surrey, for ‘‘ Jm- 
provements in the commercial manufacture of sulphate of ammonia.” 
Jan. 16, 1869. 





Middlesex, gentleman, for “‘ Improvements in the preparation of artificial 
Fuel, and in the manufacture of gas and coke therefrom.’ A communi- 
cation. March 11, 1869. 

1046.—GrorGe Sriptey Cuasez, of Belfast, in the co. of Antrim, Ireland, 
gas-fitter, for ‘‘ Improvements in apparatus for the combustion of gas.”’ 


April 7, 1869. ——_ 
PATENT WHICH HAS BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£100 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE SEVENTH YEAR. 
1358.—EvGENE Bourpon, “ Improvements in the construction of blowing- 
Sans, which improvements are also applicable to centrifugal pumps for | | 
raising water and other liquids or gases, or for exhausting the same.’’ || 
May 7, 1862. 





Share List of Metropolitan 


Gas Companies. 























! of " =| 
Number|# &| tas Number| 2 z| - 
of Za NAME OF COMPANY Fa amen Nor s Price of Be! Name or Company Lares bem ye Price 
— 5 3) Share. | Annum. | Per Share. mony FE S Share. | Annum, | Pet Share. 
ae | bee | 
Ey |£ 8. a. & 8. a. £ | & | & s. 4.) & 8. a. £ 
8000 | 10 | Anglo-Romano ... . 10 00/10 06 0' 1Ll—12 400 100 | Imperial Mexican (Limited) .100 6 O; nil. : 
; 5000 | 20 | Bahia (Limited) . . . . . .|20 0 0/ 3 0 0! 13—14 200 |100 | ‘Do., new fine tae /100 0 0] nit ff 
| 1000 | 20 | Do., preference . . - 20 00/10 0 0; 24— 25 3000 | 40 | Independent '40 0 0/10 0 OO} 51 — 53 
| 750 | 20 | Do., do., redeemable. .|20 0 0/10 0 0| 20— 22 3000 | 10 es 4 eB et eee ee eee SCO 7— 8 
1| 40000 | 5 | Bombay (Limited) .... .| 500|) 40 0| 33 4 3000 | 20 | Bec eo st. eo ee Oe ei eS 15 — 16 
10000 | 5 | Do. thirdisue . . . . . 400/400; 2 3 WEY “ae ae eee 50 0 0) 10 0 O} 67§4— 684 
| 10000 | 20 | British (Limited). . . . . .| 20 0 0/10 0 0| 30—31 5610 | 25 Do., Ist preference . . £2 00) 6 OO} 6 — 28 
| | (Norwich, Hull-Seulcoates, Han- | } 503 | 50 Do., 2nd preference. . . .|50 0 0; 6 0 0 
|| | ley, Tunstall & Shelton [Pot- 214 | 50 | Do., 3rd preference . 50 0 0} 600 
| | teries], Trowbridge, & Holy-| | £18781 | | Do., Ist preference stock | 6 0 0 
} | | well.) | } £11828 | Do., 2nd preference stock . .| 5 00 
|] 12000 | 50| Chartered. . . . . . - 5000) 45 0] ..—.. | Nictheroy, Brazil(Limited) . .| 
| 6060 | 50 } SE Ae o ot OS CO] 4-3 Oh Ln me ., 15000 | 5 | Maltaand Mediterranean (Limited) 5 0 0 1500 3j— 4 
|} 10000 | 20 | City of London, A shares 20 0 0} 8 0 0! 233— 243 6000 | 5|  Do., preference  . £66 Ol 2 e'Sr Be 5} 
10000} 10| ‘Do.,Bshares. . . 10 0 0| 4 0 0] 63— 7 § 30000| 5 | Oriental (Calcutta) . . | 500110 00] mm— 8 
| 9629 | 10 | Do., new shares - . 10 0 O/ 8 0 0} Iy—12 30000 | 5 | Do., new shares . | 100 | 10 0 0 la— 128 
17490 | 25 Commercial, . ..... .| 25 0 0;10 0 0 | 35 — 36 10000 | 5 | Ottoman (Limi: aes nil. 12— 2} 
| 20000 | 20 | Continental Union. - . - | ./20 0 0| 5 0 0| 20— 203} 12500 | 10 | Para (Limited). |10 0 0] 710 0 a} — 9 
| 5213 | 20) Do., preference . ..,. ..20 00) 700; 20— oof 27000 | 20 | Pheeniz . ° .| 20 0 0;10 0 OO} 27 — 27 
| §000 | 10 | Crystal Palace District . 10 0 0|10 0 0} 134— i4 3600 |100 Do., new ; .| 85 0 0] 710 0] 36 — 36; 
} 5000 | 10 Do., preference 10 0 0 600 12j;— 13 144000 | Sk.; nd “ei x wee te 100 0 0 5 00 734— 74 
10000 | 10} Do., new shares 10 0 0; 70 0) 16—11 5000 | 20 | Ratcliff. . . . . . {20 0 0/10 0 0 HS a 24 
4000 | 50 | Equitabie - + «© « « .| 50 0 0; 10 0 O| 644— 65) 20 | Rio de Janeiro (Limited) .|20 0 0/10 0 O} 24 — 95 
4000 | 25 | Do.,newshares . . . . .| 25 00/10 0 0/ 82 33 6959 | 5 | Singapore (Limited) . | 500] 400 
23406 | 10 | European (Limited). . , 10 0 0;11 0 0} 144—15 2000 | 5| Do., preference -| 56 0 0] 710 0 
{ 12000 | 10 Do.,newshares . . . . .. 500;11 00 7 7 | Shanghai . .... | 
if (Boulogne, Amiens, Rouen, Caen, | | 4800 50 | South Metropolitan . .| 50 0 0)10 0 Of} 78 — 75 
} Havre, & Nantes.) 4800 | 12) Do., new shares . .|1210 0/10 0 Of] 1843— 19 
20000 | 10 | Great Central Gas Consumers. 109 0 0 on | 11 — 113] 15000 | 10 | Surrey Consumers . . . 10 0 0/10 0 OF} 133;— 133 
5000 | 10 | Hong Kong (Limited) 10 0 0 600; 8&8—10 10000 | 10 ia .« & «2. © -| 6 0 0/10 0 0 8— 8) 
26000 | 50 | Imperial . . . . . . . . 50 0 0/10 0 0} 654— 663 9000 | 4 | United General (Limerick) . -| 400; 500 2— 2} 
26000 | 10, Do.,mewshares . . .. .| 300/;10 0 0 | 5 10000 | 10 | Vietoria Docks . . . | 5 00!600 
| 26000 | 12% Do.,newshares . . . . .. 3 00, 7 0 0) 3§— 33 1500 | 10 | Wandsworth and Putney ‘}10 0 0/10 0 O} 10—12 
1300 |100 Do., bonds . s £100 10 0 6 | 175 —180 1500 | 10 On Te ae Te 10 0 0 710 0 
| ; : | 1819 | 10 BCG nig wi wont 10 0 0} 710 0 
28000 | 50 | Imperial Continental . . . ./ 4315 0 16 0 0; 100 —101 1138 | 10 eae 5 00; 710 0 
} (Amsterdam, Berlin,Ghent, Han- 20000 | 10 | Western (Limited) A shares 10 0 0;10 0 O} 144—15 
over, Lille, Rotterdam, Aix-) 10000 | 10 Do., Bshares. . .. 7 00/;10 0 0 — 10 
la-Chapelle, Antwerp, Bor- 10000 | 10 DO Os « <> 700/10 0 0 a 10 
deaux, Brussels, Cologne, 20000 | 10 | Do., D shares . 100/;10 00 lg— 2 
Frankfort-on-Maine, Haar-| Op! 6) Meelis . «wc es «4 | EO OS 8:0 o » 
lem, Stolberg, Toulouse, & 6000} 5| Do.newshares , . . | -| 7 0 0! 720 off “&— 7 
Vienna.) 551 | 10 | West London Junction (Limited) .| 10 0 0| 6 0 0 
520 | 10 Do., preference . . . . .|10 0 0| 60 0 














Advertisements. 





FOR SALBH, 
SEVERAL SECOND-HAND STATION-METERS & GOVERNORS, 


All in excellent Working Order, equal to New, guaranteed. 





WILLIAM ARCHER, THE OLDHAM 





APPLY FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS TO 


GEORGE RAIT, Managing Director, GAS-METER COMPANY, 
238, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.E.; 


OR TO 








METER MANUFACTORY, OLDHAM. 
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WANTED. by a young Man, a 
ha SITUATION to repair, prove, or fix gas- 


Address G. L., 65, Allscott Road, Grange Road, 
Bermondsey, Lonpon. 


a 





W Ante, by the Advertiser, a 
situation as GAS-METER INSPECTOR. 
Has had seven years experience. Aged 31, married. 
Good references. 

Address C. Epwarps, care of S. Smith, Grocer, High- 
gate Buildings, Hunslet, Lezps. 





HERTFORD GASLIGHT COMPANY. 
WASTED, a@ competent Person as 


MANAGER of the above works. He must be 
practically acquainted with gas making and fitting in 
all its branches. 

Salary £100 per annum, 
‘provided. 

Apply, by letter, to the Chairman, E. Manser, Esq., 
HERTFORD. 


ANTED, at the latter end of 
August next, by the Malton Gaslight and 
Coke Company, 2 MANAGER and SECRETARY. 
He must be thoroughly acquainted with the manufac- 
ture of gas, and competent to superintend the entire 
‘management of the Company’s works, and to keep all 
the accounts. Salary £120 per annum. 
Th ful lidate will be r d to 


House, coals, and gas 





ive 





his office, in the sum of £200. 

Sealed applications, specifying candidate’s age and 
occupation, with names and addresses of sureties, 
ref , and testi ials as to fitnees, &c., to be 
forwarded to the undersigned on or before the 19th 
day of June inst. 

By order of the Directors, 
James Moon, Secretary. 





Malton, June 1, 1869. 





EXETER GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


TO METER INSPECTORS, &c. 


wr TED, by the above Company, a 
METER INSPECTOR, 
Applications, stating age, present employment, quali- 
‘fications, and salary required, to be add d to the 
undersigned, on or before Tuesday, the 22nd inst. 
Ricwarp Wittiams, Secretary. 


Gas-Works, Exeter, June 4, 1869. 








TO GAS COMPANIES, 


Good satisfactory reference from last employer. 
Address J, G., Post-Office, Yeovin. 





a situation as Clerk, Collector, or Inspector of 
a Gas-Work. Aged 23 years. Good references. 
Address A. B. C., 13, Cardiff Street, ABERDARE. 


TO MAIN-LAYERS. 
TURNED AND BORED PIPES. 


ANTED, immediately, a first-class 
PIPE-LAYER for a large country job, where 
from 5 to 6 miles of Turned and Bored Pipes are 
required to be laid at once. Wages 6s. per day. 
First-class men, of sober, steady, and regular habits, 
need only apply, with testimonials. 
Address C. D., care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Freer Street, E.C. 








RENTAL CLERK. 


WANTED, immediately, by a Gas 


Company in South Wales, a competent Person 


conversant with accounts and the general routine and 


business of a Gas Office. 

He will be required to prepare the quarterly accounts 
and gas-rental, help generally in the office, and perform 
all such other duties as may be required, and must 
have served in a similar capacity elsewhere. 

Salary tocommence with £85 perapnum. Guarantee 
security required. Apply, in own handwriting, stating 
age, whether married or single, present employment, 
together with testimonials. 

Address to S. W., care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Freer Srreet, E.C. 





HE Directors of the Ulverston Water 
Company require a MANAGER, who will for a 
fixed payment per annum take entire charge of the 
works of the Company, and the repairs and renewals 
thereof, and the collection of rents of the Company. 

The works are in a great measure undeveloped, and 
present a favourable opportunity for an enterprising 
young man with a practical knowledge of water-works, 
| }including practical pipe laying and fitting, as the 
Directors are prepared to give a handsome per centage 
on the increased rental, and to enter into an engage- 
ment for a term of years. 

Particulars may be bad on application to the Chair. 
man, Tuomas Rorrr, Esq., Gawithfield, ULverston. 


OTTON SEED PITCH.—For Sale, 
about 500 tons in casks. 

Apply to Epwarp Hates, Esq., 35, Seething Lane, 

Tower STREET. 











e 
bond, by himself and sureties, for the due execution of | 





ANTED, by a Man aged 31, a 
situation as GAS-FITTER and METER | 
INSPECTOR. Has had experience in the repairing | 
of meters, and understands gas-fitting in all its details, | 


MPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION. 

The HALF-YEARLY MEETING of the Imperial 
Continental Gas Association was held at the London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate Street Within, London, on TUES- 
DAY, the 25th inst.—Philip Twells, Esq., in the chair 
—when the following resolutions were passed :— 

Resolved—‘“* That the Report upon the affairs of the 
Association now read be received and entered on the 
minutes.” 

Resolved unanimously—* That a dividend of £2 10s. 
per share and a bonus of £1 per share be declared upon 
the 28,000 shares of the Association for the half year 
ended the 3lst of December last, and that the said 
dividend and bonus be payable, free of income-tax, on 
and after the 15th of June next.” 

Resolved unanimously—* That Philip Twells, Esq., 
be re-elected a Director of the Association.” 

‘*That James Helme, Esq., be re-elected a Director 
of the Association.” 

*‘ That Henry Wood, Esq., be re-elected a Director 
of the Association,” and 

“That Joseph Sebag, Esq., be re-elected an Auditor 
of the Association.” 

** That the cordial thanks of the Meeting be given to 
the President and Directors for their able management 
of the affairs of the Association, and to the Chairman 
for his conduct in the chair this day.” 

By order of the Board of Direction, 
Atzert F. Jackson, Secretary. 
No. 30, Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, 
London, May 26, 1869. 





TO GAS & WATER WORK ENGINEERS. 
ANTED, a _ thoroughly able 


ASSISTANT, who can make a good finished 
plan, as well as detailed drawings and specification of 
gas and water works on a small scale. 

Replies will only be given to those considered likely 
to suit, and preference will be given to one who can 
speak and write French fluently. Salary from £100 to 
£150 a year. 

No. 101., care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, Freer 
Srreet, E.C. 





TO PIPE-LAYERS. 


ws TED, tenders for the laying of 
34 miles of GAS-PIPES, form 8 in to 2 in. 
Application to be made at the Sutton Southcoates and 
Drypool Gas Office, Sitwell Street, Groves, Hull. 
F. W. Oxprretp, Manager. 
Hull, June 4, 1869. 


T° BE SOLD, very cheap, and in good 
condition, about 1500 yards of 7-in. T and B 
GAS-MAINS., 





WANTED, second-hand, two 12-in. GOVERNORS, 
| 


and one EXHAUSTER, to pass 25,000 per hour. 


Apply to W. Lonewortn, Dukinfield, MANCHESTER. 





TO GASHOLDER MAKERS. 


HE Directors of the Bideford Gas 


Company invite TENDERS for the construction 


| of a new GASHOLDER, dimensions about 60 ft. in 





| diameter and 18 ft. in depth, in accordance with plans 


Ww4s TED, bya sonofa Gas Manager, | 


and specifications which may be seen at the Office of 
the Secretary, in Bideford, on and after the 10th inst., 
or at the Engineers, Messrs. Cutler and Son, Providence 
Iron-Works, Millwall, London. 

Tenders to be sent to the Secretary on or before the 
24th inst. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 


Bideford, June 3, 1869. 


James Joce, Secretary. 








TT. [June 8, 1869. 


PURIFIERS FOR SALE. 


A Set of Four Cast-Iron Purifiers, 8 ft. 
by 5 ft., with wrought-iron lids, cast-iron centre- 
valve, connecting-pipes, and lifting apparatus complete. 
For further particulars apply to Mr. J. HEpwortu, 
the Gas-Works, Bricnouse. 








TO BE SOLD. 
HE Directors of the in Gaslight 


Company, to make room for alterations in their 
works, offer FOR SALE 43 ft. of MAIN, 10in. diameter, 
with 9 connexions, including mouthpieces, &c., and 
Four PURIFIERS, 4 ft. square, wrought, with a 
change valve, 

For further particulars apply to ANDREW DovGaALt, 
Manager. 
Gas-Works, May 22, 1869. 





COAL TAR. 
0 BE LET, for One, Two, or Three 
years, the TAR produced at the works of the 
Sunderland Gas Company, from the Ist day of July 
next. Quantity about 200,000 gallons per annum. 

The principa manufacturing station of the Company 
has a siding on to the North-Eastern Railway, and is a | 
short distance from the South Dock. 

The Directors will receive tenders until Tuesday, 
June 15. 


Sunderland, May, 1869. 


LEEDS CORPORATION WATER-WORKS. 


WASHBURN SUPPLY.—CONTRACT No. 2. 
TO CONTRACTORS FOR RESERVOIRS. 


THE Corporation of the borough of 

Leeds are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
construction of the Lindley Wood Storeage Reservoir, 
together with the diversions of roads and other works 
connected therewith, to be situate in the parishes of 
Otley and Fewston, in the West Riding of the county ;* 
of York, and mainly at a distance of about 13 miles 
from the town of Leeds, and of about 3 miles from the 
Otley Station of the North-Eastern Railway. 

Drawings and specifications may be inspected, and 
forms of tender and schedules of quantities may be 
obtained (on payment of five guineas for each set), at 
the Offices of Messrs. Thomas and Charles Hawksley, 
Civil Engineers, 30, Great George Street, Westminster, 
S.W.; and at the Office of Mr. Edward Filliter, Civil 
Engineer, 16, East Parade, Leeds, on and after Monday, 
the 14th day of June next. 

Tenders must be delivered at the Town-Hall, Leeds, 
on or before Wednesday, the l4th day of July next. 

The Corporation do not pledge themselves to accept 
the lowest or other tender.—By order, 

C. A. Curwoop, Town-Clerk. 

Town-Hall, Leeds, May 29, 1869, - 

Note.—The earthwork in the embankment of the 
Reservoir will probably amount to 200,000 cubic yards 
or upwards. 

The sum of five guineas, payable as before mentioned, 
will, in the event of a bond fide tender having been 
received from the party by whom it was paid, be 
returned on application to the Borough Treasurer. 


QRELL'S NATURAL HYDRATED 
PEROXIDE OF IRON is acknowledged to be 
the best in the market. It contains 90 per cent. of pure 
Oxide, is light, permeable, and perfectly free from 
grit and other deleterious ingredients. Now used ex- 
clusively in several of the largest London and provin- 
cial gas-works. 

Joun Wm. O’Nuxrut and Co., 57, Bishopsgate Street 
Within, Lonpon, E.C. 


Joun H. Cox, Secretary. 











HENRY F. WILLEY, 
GAS ENGINEERING WORKS, 


BARTHOLOMEW STREET, EXETER, 


Tenders his grateful acknowledgments to kind Patrons and Friends for their support during the past 
Twelve months, which he accepts as a tribute of respect for his industry directed in another sphere for 
FIFTEEN YEARS. Since his commencement in business he has erected and completed THREE 
entire NEW GAS-WORKS in the West of England, and from each town has received the most 
—- Testimonials for the satisfactory manner in which the works have been executed. 


e invites particular attention to his 


GAS-METER DEPARTMENT, 


Where he manufactures both WET and DRY METERS, and states with pleasure that he has sent out 


700. 


(Vide the Inspector of the City of Exeter’s Stamping Fee Account.) These Meters have received the 
highest praise from many eminent Gas Engineers, for their excellence of manufacture, superiority of 
workmanship, and accuracy of register. They are warranted to measure correctly and not to vary. 
Every Meter manufactured by him maintained in perfect repair for a period of five years. All bear 


in England, Ireland, and Wales over 


the Government stamp. 


GAS-FITTING DEPARTMENT. 


A variety of very beautiful and choice patterns and designs adapted for any character of buildings, 


including MEDIZVAL FITTINGS for CHURCHES, &c.; 


andsome STAR PENDANTS for 


ASSEMBLY ROOMS, &c.; CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, &c. 


ENGINEERING 


DEPARTMENT. 


Every description of GAS APPARATUS, comprising GASHOLDERS, STATION-METERS, 
GOVERNORS, CONDENSERS, PURIFIERS, RETORTS, SLIDE-VALVES, and every article apper- 


taining to Gas- Works. 


Gas Companies advised on Improvements, Extensions, and Alteration of Works. 
*,* The very best material and workmanship guaranteed, and at prices bearing a favourable com- 


parison with any House in the Kingdom. 














—_— 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 

1862. CLASS X. 

PRIZE MEDAL 

For excellence of Fire-Clay Gas Retorts, and 
“ HONOURABLE MENTION” for 
geod quality of Fire-Bricks. 

AM STEPHENSON & SONS, 

THROCKLEY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


j Ames NEWTON & SONS, 
(Established 1820,) 


FIRE-BRICK AND TILE MERCHANTS, 
Wholesale and for Exportation, 
FALCON DOCK, 78 anp 79, BANKSIDE, 
SOUTHWARK, LONDON, 8.E., 

Deprér fer STOURBRIDGE anp NEWCASTLE 


FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, and FIRE-CLAY, 
and every Article suitable for 


GAS AND WATER WORKS. 


ANCOCK’S INDIA-RUBBER 
GAS-TUBING. 
All sizes, from 3 in. to 4 in. diameter and upwards. 








Also, 

HORSE SINGEING APPARATUS, best make, with 
Gas-BuRNeErs, Comss, and INDIA-RUBBER TUBING, 
all complete. 

INDIA-RUBBER BAGS for Gas-Marns, 

WASHERS for Gas and Stzam JoINTs. 

VALVES (pure solid Rubber) for SrzamM-ENGINES. 

PACKING (Elastic) for Srzam-ENGINEs. 

FLANGE TUBING, for mains 
Draughts and Dust throug 
Winpows, Doors, and Guiass § 
CasEs. 


Section. 
Illustrated Price Lists on application. 


JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, 
Vulcanized India-Rubber Works, 
GOSWELL MEWS, anv 266, GOSWELL ROAD 
LONDON, E.C- 





Established 1811. 


READY & SON, 
BILSTON STREET BRASS FOUNDRY, 
- WOLVERHAMPTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SUN BURNERS, GAS CHANDELIERS, 
HALL LANTERNS, BRACKETS, PENDANTS, 
And every Description of 
GAS-FITTINGS, 
Including 
MEDIEVAL FITTINGS for CHURCHES, &c. 


Large Pattern Books complete, with Book of 
; Prices, 7. 6d. 








STOURBRIDGE FIRE-CLAY WORKS. 
E. BAKER & CO., 
24 WHARF, HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, W, 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, SQUARES, and TILES 
of all dimensions. 
GAS-RETORTS always in stock. 
GARDEN EDGINGS of various patterns. 
ORNAMENTAL BUILDING BRICKS, 
GRATE BACKS in various designs. 
Contracts entered into to set Retorts, erect Fur- 
naces, &ec. 
Shipments on the shortest notice. 


Makers ot A.C. Fraser’s Patent Ribbed Retorts and 
Brick Ovens. 


HOPKINS, GILKES, & CO., 
L ED. 


IMITED, 
MIDDLESBOROUGH, 

SUPPLY GAS AND WATER PIPES OF EVERY SIZE, 
Plain, Turned and Bored, and Coated. 
CAST-IRON RETORTS. 

Castings for Gas-Works of every description. 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Lonpon Orrice: 95, CANNON STREET. 








TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES, 


WM. W. H. BENNETT, having had 


msiderable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water, and wy Improvement, begs to 
say that he continues to assist Inventors in the ec- 
tion of their designs, and to obtain for them PROVI- 
SIONAL PROTECTION, whereby their invention ma 
be secured for Six Months; or LETTERS PATENT, 
which are granted for Fourteen Years. 

Patents completed, or proceeded with at any stage, 
thereby rend it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 

Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously 
upon application to the advertiser, 42, Parliament 
Street, WESTMINSTER. [Office of the JouRNAL OF 
Gas LieuTina, &c.] 











Trade Mark. THE MEDAL FOR 1862. 
on) Tux ONLY PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED 
ror TUBES anp FITTINGS. 


CROWN TUBE-WORKS, 
WEDNESBURY STAFFORDSHIRE, 
Wanrrnovusze—81, UPPER GROUND ST., LONDON. 


JAMES RUSSELL & SONS, 


Patentees and First Makers of Wrought-Iron Tubes. 





TO GAS COMPANIES AND THE TRADE. 
J. DEFRIES & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRYSTAL, BRONZED, & ORMOLU; 
CHANDELIERS ; 
IMPROVED CRYSTAL STAR & SUN LIGHTS; 
VESTIBULES, 
IRON BARREL, COMPOSITION TUBING, 
AND 


GAS-FITTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 





WORKS: 
LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, AND PARIS. 








Special Designs prepared in perfect accordance with 
architectural arrangements. Estimates furnished for 
the Lighting and Fitting up of Theatres, Music-Halls, 
and Public or Private Buildings with Gas. 

GAS MOONS OF THE NEWEST DESIGNS. 
The Patent Gas-Regulator & Purifier reduced 

to 6s. 6d. per Dozen. 


Pattern Books of Gas-Fittings, Crystal and Ormolu 
Chandeliers for 1869, are now complete. 





CITY SHOW-ROOMS & MANUFACTORY, 
147, HOUNDSDITCH. 


J. T. B. PORTER & CO., 


GAS ENGINEERS, 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR GAS-WORKS 
Of any extent at Home and Abroad, 

GOWTS BRIDGE WORKS, LINCOLN, 

D 


AN 
JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 


OBERT MACLAREN and CO,, 
EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGOW, 
Manufacturers of all sizes of Cast-Iron Main Pi 
animproved Patent. General Ironfounders, 
gineers, and Wrought-Iron Tube Makers. 


TO GAS ENGINEERS AND FITTERS, 
Every Description of 


GAS LANTERNS & REFLECTOR LAMPS 
For Shop Windows kept in Stock. 
W. Davis, 17, Wells Street, Oxford Street, Lonpon, W. 
Established 1820. 


BEC K’S 
PATENT SLUICE & FIRE COCKS, 


HYDRANTS, STEAM-FITTINGS, 


PUMPS, FIRE-MAINS, &c., 
Suitable for Public Buildings, Warehouses, and 
Dwelling Houses. 


A competent person sent to receive particulars for 
s and Estimates. 








8, b 
a 














BECK & COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 
Brass Founders, Hot-Water § Hydraulic Engineers, 
130, GREAT SUFFOLK **8€ET, 
SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 








ATHELS’S Patent District Dry Gas 
GOVERNOR is the only perfect self-acting con- 
trivance for regulating the pressures in the higher 
levels of a district. 
For prices, &c., apply to the Manufacturers, Messrs. 
Guest anp Curimes, ROTHERHAM. 


ATHELS’S Patent Four-way Disc 
GAS-VALVE—onE OF WHICH SERVES AS THREE 
orprnaRy VaLves—is the best Valve for gas-works. 
For prices, &c., apply to the Manufacturers, Messrs. 
Guest anp CHRIMES, ‘HERHAM. 


ATHELS’S Patent Ribbed Gas Main- 
PIPES cost but about ld. to 2d. per yard (de- 
pending on the size) more than Plain Pipes, and ensure 
PERFECT GAS-TIGHT CONNEXIONS with the Service-Pipes. 
Apply to Messrs. Beaes & Sox, 37, Southampton 
Street, Strand, Lonpon. 


Ww. J. HOLLANDS, 


IRON MERCHANT, 
$1, BANKSIDE, LONDON, 5.5. 


Socket, Franek, Hot-WaTER PIPES, AND ALL 
Connexions; RetTorTs, HYDRAULIC MAIN, LamMP- 
CoLumns, &c.; AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF CASsT- 
INGS AND WrovuGHT-InoN-WorRK Fok Gas AND 
WATER-WORKS, STEAM, AND GENERAL PURPOSES. 

N.B.—All goods kept in stock, and supplied at 
wholesale prices. Estimates given, and orders by post 
punctually attended to the same day. 


JAMES OAKES and CO., 


ALFRETON IBON WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 


AND 
WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 20, WHARF ROAD, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, 

Beg to inform Gas and Water Companies and the public, 
that they keep in stock in London all the CASTINGS 
in general use in Gas and Water-Works, including 
Iron Retorts, Socket and Flange Pipes, Bends, 
na and Syphons of all sizes, Lamp Columns, 

+» &e. 

N.B.—Orders for Cast-iron Tanks, Girders, Columns, 
Cylinders, and all irregular castings, will have immedi- 


ate attention. 
CHARLES Hors.ey, Agent. 

















LAMBERT REDUCED PRICES OF 


a IMPROVED GAS-VALVES 


‘WITH WROUGHT-IRON PINIONS, 
2, 24, and 3in..., 12s. per in, 
4in, to Gin...... lis. » 

Jin. to 12in..... its. » 

i} These Valves are all proved on 
#) both sides to 30 lb. on the square 
J inch before leaving the works. 












Valves made with outside racks 

. to order. 
MANUFACTURERS, Also Water-Valves, with gun- 
WALSALL. metal faces and gun-metal screws, 





JAMES M‘KELVIE, 
CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 


HAYMARKET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Established 1840. 


FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, &c., CANNEL 
AND STEAM COALS. 


IAM FRASER, Inverkeithing 

(owner of the Works at which Fire-clay Retorts 

were first made), having greatly enlarged his works, can 

supply retorts and other fire-clay goods to any extent. 

erences can be given to managers of above @ 
hundred Gas-Works whom he supplies. 

WILLIAM Fraser ships COWDENBEATH PAR- 
ROT COALS at Charlestown and Burntisland at 12s, 
4 ton; and HALBEATH STEAM COALS, on Navy 

ist, at 8s. 6d. per ton. . 


LINTZ COLLIERY COMPANY. 
FIRE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS, 


THE LINTZ COLLIERY COMPANY 
Beg most respectfully to draw the attention of 


GAS COMPANIES, FURNACE BUILDERS, 


FIRE-BRICK DEALERS, & OTHERS, 
To the superiority of their 
PIRE-CLAY GOODS, 
Where resistance to heat is of paramount importance, 
an ample guarantee of which is in the fact of their 
extensive use by most of the Iron Manufacturers in 
the North of England. 

Not only is the quality of the Fire-Clay inferior to 
none in the northern Coal-field, but the greatest care 
is taken in selecting it. It is all hand picked, and well 
weathered before use. 

All orders for 
FIRE-CLAY RETORTS of any shape or size, 
FIRE BRICKS, &c., 
Will meet with prompt attention. 


LAYCOCK’S GARESFIELD COKE, 


LINTZ COLLIERY, BURNOPFIELD, 
Co. DURHAM; anv 
QUAYSIDE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 














Orricss : 
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ANNEL COAL.—The West York- 
shire Iron and Coal Company, Limited, beg to 
draw the attention of Gas Companies to their Cannel, 
of which the following is the analysis made by W. 
Huggon, Esq., F.C.8 
Vield ot gas perton. . . . 10,296 cubic feet, 
Tiluminating power rather over 21 sperm candles. 
Yield of coke per ton - « Wewt. 
The actual working, as reported by one of the largest 
gas companies in Yorkshire, gives results still more 


favourable, viz— 
Yield of gas, a ads . 10,416 cubic feet. 
Illuminating power , 21°89 sperm candles, 
is 5. 6s, @ us .« 9 
We add from the same source the capabilities of the 


common gas coal— 
- 10,080 cubic feet. 


Yield of gas. . . 

Illuminating power 14-41 sperm candles, 

Yield of Coke . . . . . . lS ecwt. 
Cotiierres—West ARDSLEY, near LEEDs. 

For further particulars, address to the Office of the 

Company, 15, York Place, Leeps. 


OPE & PEARSON’S GAS COAL. 


We have now the authority of several of the most 
t Gas Engi 8 of London in stating that our 
Coal yields in practical working over 10,000 cubic feet 
of Fi with an illuminating power of 16 candles. 
ne ton yields 12} cwt. of good coke. This Coal ean 
be shipped from Hull, Goole, Liverpool, Morecambe, 
as cp 
| ‘or er particulars, apply to Porg anp Pearson, 
West Riding and Silkstone Collieries, near LeEps. 











‘ 














LD WEMYSS CANNEL COAL.— 
Yield of gas per ton, 12,896 cubic feet; illumi- 
nating power, 31°75 standard candles, Port of ship- 
ment, Wemyss. 
Analysis and price on application to Mr. WM. Carey, 
Manager, Wemyss Colliery, Kirkcaldy, Fire. 


WANWICK CANNEL COAL. 
Mluminating power 23°98 candles; yield large, 
and coke good. 

Analyses by W. Valentin, Eeq., of the Royal re ad 
of Chemistry, London, and William Fiddes, Esq., F.C.S., 
| Gas-Works, Bristol, with price and terms, forwarded 

on application to H. Boam, Head Office, 1, Darwin 
Terrace, Derby. 











CANNEL COAL. 


yE**25. GRIFFITHS BROTHERS, 
COPPA COLLIERY, MOLD, 

Beg leave to call the attention of Gas Companies to 

the superior quality of their Cannel for gas-making 


urposes. 
° This Cannel produces in actual working, in fron 
retorts, 9200 cubic feet of 82-candle gas, and upwards 
of llewt. of coke, and in clay retorts will produce 
11,500 cubic feet of 25°9-candle gas. 

Ports of shipment—Birkenhead or Connah's Quay. 

Ww ns ~<a for delivery by railway to any part 
of England or Wales. 

For particulars, prices, and rates of one, “pply to 
Grirritus Brotruers, Coppa Colliery, Mold, NT- 
SHIRE. 

THOMAS EDINGTON & SONS, 
PHENIX IRON-WORKS, 
GLASGOW, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 
GAS AND WATER PIPES, 
Branches, Bends, Water-Traps, Tank-Plates, Valves, 
and general Castings. Also 
RAILWAY CHAIRS & SLEEPERS, 
AND 


GRIFFIN’S PATENT PERMANENT WAY. 
London Office, 63, Old Broad Street. 


QzineE OF IRON, 
We are prepared to supply, on moderate terms, 
HYDRATED PEROXIDE OF IRON (B06 OCHRE, 
Same — as supplied by us to several of the nost 
extensive Gas Companies, and which has givene atire 

satisfaction. 
FRANCIS RITCHIE & SONS, . 
BELFAST. 


IRTLEY IRON WORKS, 


CHESTER-LE-STREET, 
DUBHAM. 

Manufactory for every description of Casting and 
Machi for Gas-Works and Water-Works. 

Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pipes and Con- 

nexions of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, 

Bankeide, Southwark. 

Office in London, Mr. E. M. Penxrns, 101, Cannon 

Street, E.C. 


WALTER MABON & CO., 
Engineers, 

ARDWICK IRON-WOERKS, 

FAIRFIELD STREET, MANCHESTER, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
IRON TANKS, GASHOLDERS, 
GAS APPARATUS, 
PIPES, VALVES, IRON ROOPS, 


WROUGHT AND CAST-IRON GIRDER 


























D Iron Rerort, 


FRASER’S PATENT RIBBED RETORTS. 


- Po IRON RIBBED RETORTS are more durable than plain castings, and retain their original shape to 


The “ Ribs ” strengthen the FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, and by affording an increased heating surface favour 

the more speedy and perfect carbonization of the Coals. 
hese Retorts are now in use at some of the London works, 
For Illustrated Circular, with testimonials, &c., apply to 


A. C. FRASER, GAS-WORKS, COLCHESTER. 


F. & C. OSLER, 


45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS; 
BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
EsTaBLIsHED 1807. 
MANUFACTURERS OF CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS, & LUSTRES FOR GAS & CANDLES. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLU. MODERATOR LAMPS. 


ROBERT DEMPSTER, 
Gas Engineer and Contractor, Rose Mount Foundry, Elland, near Halifax. 


R. D. recommends his Fire-Brick Retorts to Engi and M 
of Gas Companies; they last from 10 to 12 years. 


Iron and Fire-Clay Retorts. ae -Iron Tubes, Water 
Annular and Pipe Condensers. Tanks. 


and in a great number of the provincial gas-works, 

















Scrubbers and Purifiers, all sizes, Wrought-Iron & Cast-Iron Roofs. 
Steam-Engines and Exhausters, Gasholders, Single-Lift or Tele- 
Hydraulic Centre-Valves. scopic. 
Station-Meters and Governors. Gas Castings of every description. 
Photometers & Pressure-Gauges. Retort Setters and Fitters sent to 
, Lamp-posts and Brackets. all parts of the country. 
\» Cast-Iron Mains and Syphons. Wood Sieves for Purifiers. 


Plans and Specifications prepared. 


GEORGE ANDERSON, 


GAS AND CONSULTING ENGINEER, 


19, NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, STRAND, W.C 


Mr. ANDERSON advises Companies on all matters connected with the 
manufacture of Gas and the construction of Works. 

PATENTEE and MANUFACTURER of the following Inventions :— 
RETORT SETTINGS, heated by tar without the production of smoke. 
STEAM-ENGINES and EXHAUSTEBRS, separately or combined. 
FOUR-WAY VALVES, one of which is equal to three ordinary Valves. 
STATION GOVERNORS-—the Gasholder cannot tilt and cause accident, 

BREEZE AND TAR FUEL MACHINE. 
A Pamphlet containing Eighteen Illustrations of the foregoing, with letterpress on the construction 


f free, 25. 6d. . ; 
7 WeEe the ee edition of this Work, now ready, contains illustrations of the Machine for con- 


ing B and Tar into Fuel for heating the Retorts. 
i > beta is well qualified to uk authoritatively upon the important subjects to which his 
pamphlet refers.” —Artizan. 


REDUCED PRICES 


B. DONKIN & CO.’S 











<a IMPROVED GAS-VALVES 
WITH WROUGHT-IRON PINIONS, 
wtax. From 2 inches to 18 inches, price 9s. 6d. to 12s. per inch diameter. 


List of prices, with full dimensions of all sizes up to 36 inches, to be 
had on application. ; 

These Valves are all proved on both sides to 30 lbs. on the square inch 
before leaving the works, and are always kept in stock. 


VALVES MADE WITH OUTSIDE RACKS TO ORDER. 
ALSO, 


SCREW WATER-VALVES WITH GUN-METAL FACES. 
B. DONKIN & CO., 


GENERAL ENGINEERS AND IRONFOUNDEBRBS, 
MAKERS OF STEAM-ENGINES, 
BERMONDSEY, LONDON, 8S.E. 


WALTER FORD, 


159, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 


MANUFACTURER OF WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION-METERS, 
GOVERNORS, &c. &c. 


Sole Manufacturer of PADL N’S PATENT STREET-LAMP REGULATORS, for insuring 
any required consumption. These Regulators are in general and increasing use, and references can be given to 














DESIGNS, 


TIONS, 
FURNISHED. 











Gas Companies who use them for every Lamp. 








———— 
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GEORGE ORME & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CONSUMERS GAS-METERS, STATION-METERS, GOVERNORS, 
PRESSURE & EXHAUST REGISTERS, 
PRESSURE-GAUGES, MINUTE-CLOCKS, PHOTOMETERS, 
INDICES FOR GAS AND WATER METERS, 
INDICATORS, 

FITTINGS FOR RAILWAY CARRIAGES AND LAMPS, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


GAS, STEAM, & WATER FITTINGS, 


ON THE MOST APPROVED PRINCIPLE, 








WORKS: PARK STREET, OLDHAM.) 


JOHN WARNER & SONS,| 
| 


8, CRESCENT, CRIPPLEGATE, LONDON, E.C. | 





Bell and Brass Founders to Her Majesty, 





WARNERS’ 
PATENT QUADRANT-MOTION SLUICE OR GAS VALVE. 


All the advantages of the ordinary sluice-valve are 
obtained at much less cost, and the liability to set fast 
and get out of order entirely obviated. 

Particulars of the Quadrant Valve, also of Hydraulic 
Machinery, High or Low Pressure Cocks, Water- 
Closets, Gase-fitting in all its branches, and general 
we Brass-work, can be obtained upon appli- 
cation. 


SCHOLL’S 
PATENT PLATINUM 


GASLIGHT PERFECTER. 


Extract from Report by Dr. Letheby:— 


“ The results have been very remarkable, for they show an average increase of 63 per cent. on the illuminating 
power of the gas. I am of opinion, therefore, that the invention is of great practical value.” 


Price 1s. each for Fish-tail Burners. 
To be had retail of Gas-Fitters and Ironmongers, and wholesale of 
JOHN SCHOLL, 41 & 42, BERWICK STREET, OXFORD STREET 
LONDON, W. 


Terms on application. N.B.—A specimen sent free on receipt of Twelve stamps. 


*,* Further testimonials from Drs. Frankland and Crooks, showing the it practical value of this inventi 
” wWihbtechaty paisa — 


JAMES MILNE & SON, 
GAS ENGINEERS, 
Gas-Meter, Gas Apparatus, and Gasfittings Manufacturers, 
EDINBURGH, ann 
KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 














2s 





Station-Meters, Governors, Consumers Meters, Gas Lustres, Chandeliers, Brackets, &c., and every 
description of Gasfittings and Gas Apparatus. 


| 


HE HUCKNALL COLLIERY 
COMPANY can offer a CANNEL COAL yielding 
a large quantity of Gas of superior quality. 
Prices andinformation on application tothe HuckNALL 
Cot.irery Company, Hucknall Torkard Collieries, near 
NotrTineHaM. 


BELGIAN CLAY RETORTS. 
J SUGG and CO., late ALBERT 
duties on 


@ KELLER, Ghent.—The removal of the 7 
Earthenware permitting the entry of Clay 
Retorts into England, Messrs, Sugg, of Ghent, to 
draw the attention of the Gas Companies of London, 
and other Cities, to the very superior quality of the 
RETORTS manufactured by them. They can_be 
made of any size, in one piece, and of any form. The 
m to the weight, and very 
ir value. 
. ssed to J. Suaa and Co., 
GuHeEnt, will receive immediate attention. 


TWENTY YEARS PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE, 


EDWIN BENTLEY, 
RETORT SETTER, 
29, LOWER HOPE STREET, HALIFAX, 
YORKSHIRE. 
Fire-Clay and Iron Retorts, Double and Single 
Grooved Brick Retorts, of every description. 
Bentley’s Improved D Brick Segment Retorts, 5 or 3 
in — bed. 





price will be in propo 
moderate in comparison to the: 











1 
rr 


ls and ref on application 








FREDERICK HOPE, 


Gas and Consulting Engineer, 
HIGH STREET, HOUNSLOW, 


Advises Gas Companies on any subject connected with 

the erection of works and the manufacture of gas, 
| more icularly on the following points: —REMOVAL 
| OF NAPHTHALINE from works and mains, and pre- 
| venting the deposition of the same. ECONOMY in 
| purification, and efficacy of the same in reducing the 
| Pisulphide of carbon toa minimum. TAR FUEL ona 
most simple method. Plans, Specifications, and Esti- 
mates d on moderate terms. 


| 





ate 


B. CARPENTER’S 


IMPROVED 


WOOD SIEVES FOR GAS PURIFIERS. 


WORKS: 
14, JOHN STREET, PENTONVILLE ROAD, 
LONDON, N. 


The above Sieves are used by the principal Gas Com- 
panies in London the country. Their utility, 
durability, and cheapness combined, render them su- 


perior to all others. 

Testimonials from Gas Engineers who have tested 
their qualities forwarded on application. 

All orders punctually attended to, and estimates 


given if required. 


HARRIS AND PEARSON, 
STOURBRIDGE. 
PROPRIETORS OF 
BEST GLASS-HOUSE POT & CRUCIBLE CLAY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE-BRIGKS, GAS-RETORTS, AND FIRE-CLAY GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Orders of any magnitude, for home and exportation, 
enoeuted with ol possible deopateh. ; 

N.B.—A quantity of Retorts in stock. 
Circulars, l5in. and 16in. Ovals, 20 in. by 14in. 
D's, 15x13, 16X12, 18x14, 20x16, 21x14, 24x14. 


DDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON QUAY, 

NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 

of Clay Retorts, Fire-Bricks and every 

















we £ 





CHARLES HORSLEY’S 


PATENT 


GAS EXHAUSTER. 


(From 250 Feet to 200,000 Feet per Hour.) 


ROTARY TAR, OIL, AND LIQUOR PUMPS. 
For particulars and prices apply to the Patentee, 


22, Wharf Road, City Road, London, N. 
SAMUEL CUTLER & SON, 


CONTRACTING GAS ENGINEERS, &c. 
MANUFACTURERS OF GASHOLDERS, TANKS, PURIFIERS, 
AND ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF GAS-MAKING APPARATUS. 


- oan Roofs, and General Iron Work. Mains Supplied and Laid. 
.C, IN su! i t fi Gas- Wi nd keep i i 
~~ tiem aaa ST 











description of Fire-Clay Good 


Mr. H. GORE, 
CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER, 
20, ALFRED PLACE, BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C, 


THOMAS LAMBERT & SONS, 
SHORT STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON, 
PATENTEES OF THE 
HIGH-PRESSURE EQUILIBRIUM BALL VALVES 
AND DIAPHRAGM BIB & STOP VALVES, 
MANUFACTURE EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
GAS-JOINTS, CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, ETC. ; 
WROUGHT-IRON 
WELDED TUBE AND FITTINGS, 

BLACK AND GALVANIZED ; 

BRASS, COPPER, LEAD, TIN, AND COMPOSITION TUBING; 
STOCKS, TAPS, AND DIES, 

And Every Description of Gas-Fitters Tools ; 
CAST-IRON GAS-MAIN COCKS, 
WITH PATENT METAL PLUGS; 

GAS SLIDE AND SLUICE VALVES; 
CARTER’S SAPETY GAS-VALVES; 
GAS-STOVES, REGULATORS, BURNERS, &c. 

















PROVIDENCE IRON-WORKS, MILLWALL, LONDON, E. 


Large Pattern-Book and Price List of Gas-Fittings, 
price 73. 6d., supplied on application. 
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ROTATORY AND DOUBLE-ACTING GAS-EXHAUSTERS, & 


with many recent improvements, from 1500 to 150,000 cubic feet per Hour. 


JAMES BURTON, SONS, & WALLER, 

MAKERS OF ENGINES, MACHINERY, and IRONWORK for GAS-WORKS, 
efficient and durable TAR, LIQUOR, and SYPHON PUMPS, 
GAS-VALVES, with or without Wedges, worked with powerful Worm and Rack, 
SELF-ACTING BY-PASS VALVES, with Lid and Relieving Lever, 
BROTATORY, TUMBLER, and CAPILLARY WATER DISTRIBUTORS for SCRUBBERS, 
SMALL-SIZE EXHAUSTERS KEPT IN STOCK. 


JOHN'S PLACE, HOLLAND STREET, SOUTHWARK, LONDON, S.E. 


WILLIAM INGHAM AND SONS, 
WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS, 














W. INGHAM and SONS, having for many years been extensively engaged in the Manufacture of 
RETORTS AND FIRE-BRICKS FROM THE CELEBRATED WORTLEY FIRE-CLAY 


attention to their RETORTS, which have for many seasons proved to be uusurpassed in quality i, any in vans Kingdom, their FREEDOM FROM 
Oman, od the Al we ne ee OF CARBON rendering them worthy the attention of all parties i ate ~ Aad 
The Works are of such magnitude as to ensure the prompt execution of orders to any extent. 


Estimates for Setting, or Bricklayers sent when required. 
GAS OVENS IN SEGMENTS OF EQUAL QUALITY. 
A large stock of Fire-Bricks, Fire-Clay, Terra Cotta, and Drain-Pipes of all sizes kept in London at CHRISTIE & CO.— 
Wharf, 64, Bankside, Southwark, where all particulars of Prices, &c., may be obtained. 
N.B.—Zaport orders continue to have prompt attention. 


E. J. & J. PEARSON, 


DELPH & TINTAM ABBEY FIRE-CLAY & BRICK-WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE, 


PROPRIETORS OF 


BEST GLASS-HOUSE POT & CRUCIBLE CLAY; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLASS-HOUSE POTS, CRUCIBLES, GAS-RETORTS, & FIRE-BRICKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 











) GLIRFS PATENT 
» Je LENAMELLED- CLAY = RETOR 





JOSEPH CLIFF & SON, 


THE ORIGINAL 


WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS. 
Near LEEDS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


FIRE GOODS, and SALT-GLAZED DRAIN-PIPES, 
Lonpon AGENT: 


MARCUS BOURNE NEWTON, 
Wharf No. 4, inside Great Northern Goods Station, King’s Cross, 


Where is always kept a Stock of Retorts, Fire-Bricks, Terra Cotta Ware, and 
Drain-Pipes, 


N. DEFRIES, 


INVENTOR OF THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL 


IDRY GAS-METER. 


210,000 IN USE. 


WwWoRKS: 


























DIANA PLACE, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
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LONDON, 1862. 











GAS ENGINEER. 


PUBLIC LAMP GOVERNORS, LEVER COCKS, AND POLE LIGHTERS, 


LAMP METERS AND BOXES. 


LOWE’S JET PHOTOMETERScan now Be rateD To 14 CANDLES. 


VINCENT WORKS, VINCENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, 58.W. 
IMPROVED GAS APPARATUS, 


FOR CITIES, TOWNS, VILLAGES, &e., 
INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


W. C. HOLMES & CO., 
WHITESTONE IRON-WORKS, HUDDERSFIELD. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS of B. W. THURSTON’S IMPROVED SCRUBBER, CONDENSER, and WASHER, 
in use in many of the principal Gas- Works on the Continent. 


PATENTEES of the IMPROVED COMBINED PURIFYING APPARATUS, s0 eminently adapted for Exportation. 
ESTIMATES, PLANS, and SPECIFICATIONS PREPARED for BUILDINGS and APPARATUS. 
Prospectus, Price Lists, &c., on application. 


LONDON OFFICES—57, GRACECHURCH STREET, CITY. 


*,* Please address letters to Huddersfield. 
REFERENCES TO NEARLY 300 GAS-WORKS. 


ORLANDO BROTHERS’ 
SELF-ACTING DISTRICT GOVERNOR. 


Prices, according to size, can be obtained upon application to 


Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER, 


METER COMPANY’S WORKS, OLDHAM. 























TO CORPORATIONS, GAS ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS. 


HENRY ALDER, 


GRANGE METER-WORKS, EDINBURGH, 
Begs to intimate that he is the ORIGINAL MANUFACTURER of 


DRY GAS-METERS IN CAST-IRON CASES. 


The Meters are protected by Registration on the 17th of December, 1864, under the “ Copyright of Designs Act.” 
They are much more durable, and at the same time more easily repaired than those in Tin Cases. 
PRICE LIST AND TERMS ON APPLICATION. 


Agent for Ireland—Mr. J. FURNESS, 3, Fownes Street, DUBLIN. 


KING BROTHERS, 
“STOURBRIDGE FIRE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS. 














KING BROTHERS beg especially to caf’ the attention of Gas Companies vo the superiority of their Retorts, whien are made from the celebrated STOURBRIDGE 
FIRE-CLAY. Mr. King has patented a Kiln for burning Retorts, by which Patent all Cold air is excluded from the Kiln while ge rendering them FREE 


FROM CRACKS AND CORRECT IN FORM. B t care in Manufact i 
saubediog Goons beontiake te 4. y grea’ uring, combined with the advantages in burning,a VERY SMOOTH SURFACE is obtained, 


Retort Ovens, Fire-Bricks, Guards, Saddles, Rabbitted Burs, Flues, and Quarries, are all Manufactured of the same quality of Clav. 
Every Retort and Brick is branded ‘‘ King Brothers, Stourhtidee.’ 
Agent in Ireland—Mr. JAMES FURNISS, No. 3, FOWNES STREET, DUBLIN. 
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UNVARYING WATER-LINE GAS-METER. 


(SANDERS AND DONOVAN’S PATENT) 








“ Unquestionably the best Water Gas-Meter now 
in use.” 





Over 60,000 in action. 





MANUFACTURERS : 


THE GAS-METER COMPANY, 
KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON; ; 


7 Wo 
iL, Branch Manufactories at DUBLIN & OLDHAM. 


OLX AD Ee WRIGHT & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


... WET METERS, 
COMPENSATING WET METERS, 


AND 


IMPROVED DRY METERS 


of the very highest excellence. 
STATION-METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


STREET-LAMP REGULATOR S. 


TESTING APPARATUS 
of the most perfect description for all purposes relating to Gas. 


KEELING’S PATENT STATION-GOVERNOR REGULATOR. 
55 and 55a, MILLBANK STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W., and COPENHAGEN. 


oo R. LAIDLAW & SON, 











GAS ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, IRON & BRASS FOUNDERS, 
Iron-Works and Foundries, Meter-Works & Brass Foundry, 
GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, 
Manufacturers of GASOMETERS & GAS APPARATUS of EVERY DESCRIPTION ; CAST- 
IRON PIPES, all sizes, cast in DRY SAND and VERTICALLY by PATENT MACHINERY; 
IRON ROOFS, COLUMNS, BEAMS, & GIRDERS; BOILERS, TANKS, & CISTERNS; 
VALVES, Screw, Rack and Pinion, &c., for Gas and Water, with Iron or Gun-Metal Facings, &c. ; 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBE and FITTINGS for Gas, Water, or Steam; GAS-METERS (Wet 
and Dry) of the most approved Construction, STATION-METERS, GOVERNORS, &c.; 
. GASELIERS, BRACKETS, PENDANTS, PILLARS, & GAS-FITTINGS of every description ; 

—_ LAMP-POSTS and LANTERNS for Streets, &c. 


notary uur. London Address: SOUTHWARK STREET (near Gt, Guildford St.), BORO’, 8.E. 
D. HULETT and CO., 55 and 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the ONLY GOOD MERCURIAL GAS REGULATOR, 


invite the attention of Gas Companies and the Trade generally to their Improved GAS-METERS, which they warrant equal to 
any in Quality, Workmanship, and Simplicity of Construction, and the only Meters from which Gas cannot be obtained without || 
being duly registered. MANUFACTURERS OF | 
GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, VESTIBULES, BRACKETS, PENDANTS; 
LOUBLE CONE, ALBERT, SHADOWLESS, & EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BURNER, UNION IETS, BATSWINGS, ETC.; 


IMPROVED FULL-WAY CARTER’S VALVES (much approved of); 














GAS-STOVES, and every article connected with Gas Apparatus. 
CAST & WROUGHT-IRON PIPE BLACK & GALVANIZED. COPPER. TIN, BRASS, & COMPOSITION TUBINS. 
D HULETT’'S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER 
for clearing out Mains, Services, and Interior Fittings—65s. net. 
Boyle’s Patent Silvered Glass Combination Reflectors and Outside Lanterns. 
Sole Manufacturers of Church and Mann’s Photometer. 
Large Pattern Books with every desetiption of Gas-Fittings, Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book of Prices, 12s. 
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